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I—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPLANATION OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PERCEPTION 
OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS (I). 


By H. W. B. JosEpu. 


THE perception of things in space is an achievement which 
has always troubled the psychologist, in his efforts to explain 
the workings of the mind. This is due to his tendency to treat 
the mind as a thing having states, whose emergence and the H | 
order of their succession he will reduce to laws. Herein he f | 
will proceed empirically, the laws being such as the facts re- A | 
quire us to admit, if they are to be reduced to law at all, but H | 
not being self-evidently necessary. He would have it there- : 
fore that we start, in seeing and touching no less than in re- 
gard to hearing or smelling, with certain sensations ; and that 
the steps by which we are led to apprehend, or to suppose, 
things independent of ourselves existing in a space that is i | 
‘without the mind’ exhibit the same laws of the mind’s 
working as are exhibited in other ‘associations of ideas’. 
For if it be allowed that the mind, upon the occasion of cer- 
tain sensations, succeeds in apprehending things in space ih 
which are not its sensations, and if this cannot be shown to ) 
follow from those laws of the mind’s working which the psy- 
chologist detects in other fields, he has to acknowledge 
something in the mind beyond the reach of his methods of 
explanation ; and its procedure, not being justified as the 
outcome of psychological laws, must be justified, if at all, as 
an expression of its rationality, i.e., of its power to understand 
what must be; and this is to abandon the method of psy- 
chology as positive science. For as positive science psychology | 
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treats the mind as a thing, whose states at any moment are 
determined by the previous states of itself and of other things 
according to laws; but a mind that proceeds from the appre- 
hension of one thing A to the apprehension of another thing 
B on the ground of a real connexion between the natures of 
one and of the other, although that connexion and even B 
itself had not been previously apprehended, is not determined 
in the manner stated. 

There are some psychologists who have thought that, as 
we have at the outset no data or starting-points except each 
his own sensations or states of consciousness, so what we 
come to speak of, or to know, as the external world is in 
reality no more than a complex of these, or a fiction in the 
mind to which they give rise. Of this opinion were Hume, 
James Mill, and John Mill: to mention no others of the 
‘English Associationists’. And it must be confessed that 
there is a sense in which Kant might be held to share their 
view, though the word fiction is perhaps inappropriate to 
appearances that are the necessary result of sensibility and 
understanding working in the same way in every mind. 


. Others have believed in an external world that is not describ- 


able in terms of sensation and possibilities of sensation, but 
exists whether we are conscious of it or not, and can be de- 


' seribed in some degree as it independently exists. Of these 


notoriously was Locke: who, though he held that all our 


_ knowledge of things in space came through the impressions 


they produced in the mind, nevertheless relied at times for 
his account of what bodies are in themselves upon the fact 
that the mind is compelled to conceive them as being thus 
and thus (Essay II, iv. 1; viii. 9). Among contemporary 
psychologists Prof. Stout may be named as holding both the 
doctrine that we know an independently real external world, 
and the doctrine that we gain this knowledge by a process 
psychologically traceable, in which we start from experiences 
merely of our own sensations. 

It is the object of this paper to criticise the ninth chapter 
of his Groundwork of Psychology, in which he has attempted 
to describe this process. I desire to show that, if any of us 
began and proceeded as he supposes, it is unintelligible that he 
should end in the ‘ Perception of External Objects and the 
Self’. I have selected this work of Prof. Stout’s because it 
is the latest of his three books, and I have ventured to choose 
him to criticise because I do not think any one else will suc- 
ceed where he fails. It might be said that, as the doctrine 
of the chapter is largely based upon the views developed in 
Prof. Ward’s celebrated article upon Psychology in the Ency- 
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clopedia Britannica, I ought to have directed my criticisms to 
that quarter. I do not think it would be difficult to show that 
the same defects vitiate Prof. Ward’s exposition. But it is 
not, I hope, inconsistent with the respect which I feel for the 
thoroughness of the effort which that article makes to be 
true to its own presuppositions, to say that the later work 
puts the view more clearly, without omitting any elements 
it may have of strength. I believe indeed that no psycholo- 
gist has succeeded any better, who has attempted to trace 
the genesis of our perception of space, or (for the distinction 
has not always been maintained) of space itself, from the 
experienced conjunction of sensations or presentations of 
certain qualities; I should certainly make no exception in 
favour of the chapters of Dr. William James. But some par- 
ticular exposition must be taken for examination ; and I have 
chosen that of a psychologist not second, as I believe, to 
any living. 

‘The external world,’ so the chapter opens, ‘as a more 
or less systematic whole becomes known to us by a process 
of ideal construction, which will be dealt with later on. 
But this ideal construction has for its basis and presuppo- 
sition a perceptual cognition of external objects, and it is with 
this that we are at present concerned.’ Here it is clearly 
intimated at the outset, that we do know external objects; 
Prof. Stout is not a Berkleian. What then is an external 
object ? ‘An external thing is extended in space, and spati- 
ally related to the body of the percipient and to other ex- 
tended things. Thus an essential part of our task will be to 
give some account of the perception of spatial relations. 
But besides their spatial character, external objects have for 
us' a peculiar kind of independence. They exist, persist, 
and change independently of us and of the vicissitudes of our 
experience, just as we exist, persist, and change independently 
of them. We have to investigate the mode in which we come 
to cognise spatially extended objects as possessing this inde- 
pendent reality.” Though ‘the cognition of spatial relations 
and of external reality develop together ’—as indeed it is hard 
to see at any rate how the former could develop without 
the latter—Prof. Stout treats them separately. I shall 
do the same,—and argue that in his account of spatial rela- 
tions and of the genesis of our apprehension of them there is 
nothing which makes it intelligible how they should come 
to be regarded as qualifying things independent of us. 


" This seems to mean ‘are known by us to have’; cf. the next sentence 
ut one. 
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For the sake of clearness I will state at the outset the 
argument which I wish to establish in the present paper. 
Prof. Stout acknowledges that we come to perceive ob- 
jects extended in space and independent of our perception of 
them. These objects then cannot be our sensations, and the 
space relations among them cannot de relations among our 
sensations. On the other hand we are aware at the outset 
only of our sensations and of relations subsisting among 
some of them in virtue of certain qualitative differences. 
These qualitative differences are called local signs; and as 
local signs they should signify the position of objects in 
space. But they could only come to signify this to us, if we 
could apprehend objects in space and their relative positions 
as well as sensations and their various qualitative differences, 
and learn to connect the two. To admit this however would 
be to assume at the outset a power of perceiving objects in 
space, as well as a susceptibility to sensation, and not to ex- 
plain how we come to perceive those objects. Therefore, 
though the qualitative differences are called signs, i.¢., ex 
vi termini, signs of something else, the sensations possessed of 
them are treated as being the terms whose space-relations 
we come to apprehend, and the relations between the sen- 
sations in respect of their qualitative differences, as. being 
space-relations. This I believe to be really nonsense ; my sen-_ 
sations cannot be related to each other in space. But as it 
is the purpose of the chapter to show that apprehension of 
a system of relations among sensations in respect of their 
qualitative differences is apprehension of terms related in 
space, it is not sufficient to meet the position with a blank 
denial. It will be necessary therefore not merely to protest 
that the order of our sensations in respect of their qualitative 
differences is not spatial order—for that will not carry con- 
viction—but to show that it can have no correspondence 
with spatial order, and that therefore the two cannot be 
identified ; for if the orders are discrepant, it must then be 
admitted that they are not the same. But if the order 
which the chapter explains that we come to apprehend is not 
a spatial order, and if it is not shown how it can come to 
signify to us a spatial order, then the chapter throws no light 
on the genesis of our perception of space; and it would 
therefore be merely useless, if the confusions it generates did 
not make it mischievous. ; 

We may now proceed to the exposition. It opens with a 
statement of the nature of spatial order—i.e. of the thing, our 
coming to perceive which is to be explained. Spatial order 
is said to be constituted by the systematic connexion of re- 
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lations of four kinds—viz., position, distance, direction, and 
betweenness. But these four relations, we are told, are 
found connecting terms of very various kinds!: we find them 
in the number series, among tones of various pitch, in a 
temporal succession, in the successive stages of a classifica- 
tion, and in the consecutive steps of a train of reasoning. I 
will not ask how far in all these cases the relations in question 
really subsist between the terms apprehended, and not merely 
(as e.g. in a classification) between our apprehensions of them, 
i.e, between terms of a temporal succession. It is at any 
rate allowed that the relations ‘have distinctive peculiarities 
determined by the respective kinds of material in which they 
are exemplified’. What then is this material in the case of 
spatial relations ? i.e., what is it that is related spatially ? It 
is something called extensity, ‘a character especially belong- 
ing to tactual and visual presentations, though it is shared 
also by organic, and possibly in a rudimentary way by other 
_sensations’. It cannot however be really meant that exten- 
sities are related in space, if extensity is a character belonging 
to our presentations ; it must be the presentations themselves 
that are so related in respect of their extensity; for other- 
wise, space relations will subsist between qualities, and not 
between the subjects possessing those qualities. The material 
then or terms entering into space relations are sensations or 
presentations, in respect of a character called extensity; a 
doctrine which, as I have said, I believe to be plainly false, 
but which we have to examine. For an example of what 
the word extensity signifies we are referred to Prof. Ward, 
who first introduced it in his article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, though noting there that Dr. Bain had already 
referred to this quality of our seusations, under the name 
of ‘massiveness’. Everybody knows what it is ‘‘ who knows 
the difference between the ache of a big bruise and the ache 
of a little one”’ or “between total and partial immersion in a 
bath”. ‘The experiences of being totally and partially im- 
mersed in a bath differ,’ Prof. Stout proceeds, ‘as regards 
the quantity of the resulting sensation. But this difference 
is not merely one of intensity; it is also one of massiveness 
or voluminousness. In other words, it is a difference in ex- 
tensity. The nature of extensity is best illustrated by ex- 
periences which differ from the fully developed perception of 
spatial extension only in the comparative absence of spatial 
order. Organic sensations, such as those of hunger, thirst, 


ay know that the view which Prof. Stout here puts forward has high 
authority on its side. 
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repletion, fatigue, and repose after fatigue contain at the 
most very rudimentary internal distinctions of direction, dis. 
tance, and position. But they are felt as more or less dif- 
fused.’ Again, ‘We can no more account for the extensity 
of visual and tactual sensations than for their intensity and 
quality. Extensity is a primary datum with which we must 
start in treating of the development of spatial perception. 
On the other hand, the cognition of spatial order becomes 
progressively more definite and articulate by processes which 
the psychologist can trace. Yet we do not pretend to take 
our point of departure at a stage in which the apprehension 
of anything which can be called spatial relation is entirely 
absent. The process is rather to be regarded as a gradual 
transition from relatively indistinct to relatively distinct per- 
ception. From the outset a certain relational character be- 
longs to the perception of extensity. For extensity at least 
involves the continuous connexion of parts within a whole. 
But there is a wide interval between this relational character 
of extensity as it is initially apprehended and our developed 
apprehension of a systematic spatial order of definite posi- 
tions, distances, and directions. Apart from other evidence, 
the study of the development of young children leaves no 
doubt on this point.’ 

It is abundantly clear, from these passages, that extensity 
is supposed to characterise our sensations. But it is not so 
clear what its relation to extension is supposed to be. The 
task of determining this is complicated by a recurrent con- 
fusion between apprehension, and what is apprehended. Ex- 
periences having extensity are said to differ in the comparative 
absence of spatial order not from spatial extension, but from 
the fully developed perception of spatial extension. The per- 
ception of extensity, as well as extensity itself, is said to have 
a relational character. And there is said to be a wide interval 
between the relational character of extensity as it is initially 
apprehended and our developed apprehension of a systematic 
spatial order of definite positions, distances, and directions. 
But the interval must either be between our initial apprehen- 
sion of the relational character of extensity, and our developed 
apprehension of a systematic spatial order, or between the 
extensity, with its relational character, and the spatial order 
with its definite positions, distances, and directions. If the 
latter is meant, then apprehension of the one cannot explain 
apprehension of the other, and still less can perception of the 
relations subsisting among sensations in respect of extensity 
or anything like it constitute perception of space relations 
among things in space ; though the chapter proceeds to argue 
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that it does so. If however it is meant that there is a wide 
interval between an initial apprehension of the relational 
character of extensity and our developed apprehension of a 
systematic spatial order, then extensity and spatial order 
should be one and the same thing, which we apprehend at 
first confusedly and afterwards clearly, since apprehension of 
one thing cannot develop into apprehension of another. But 
in this case, since extensity characterises our sensations, ex- 
tension must do the same; extensity and extension will be 
identical ; and this I take to be the real teaching of the chapter, 
notwithstanding that it has already opposed things extended 
in space and independent of our experience to experiences 
characterised by extensity. Yet if extensity is different from 
extension, as would also seem to be implied by the pains 
taken to explain to us what the word indicates, it must for 
ever remain different; one can no more become the other 
than heat can become cold. Are we then to suppose that, 
though they are different, that which was extensitous (if the 
word may be permitted) becomes extended, as a body which 
was hot becomes cold? That is also impossible, if our sen- 
sations are extensitous, and things independent of them are 
extended. 

Prof. Stout might however retort that I have in these 
remarks been taking advantage of some negligence of expres- 
sion on his part; and that his meaning is made plain by what 
follows. I do not think this is the case. Having once as- 
sumed that sensations are the terms connected by spatial 
relations, however rudimentary, no carefulness of expression 
could save him from entanglement in paradox and contradic- 
tion. But we must follow his argument, and see to what 
conclusions the assumption leads. 

The extensity of our presentations has already been said to 
be the material, by being exemplified in which the general 
relations of position, distance, direction and betweenness con- 
stitute spatial order. This must mean, as was pointed out, 
that these relations subsist between presentations that have 
extensity : yet no one would allege that he was conscious, 
even rudimentarily, of any distance or direction between the 
ache of a big bruise and the ache of a little one, or between 
those organic sensations of ‘ hunger, thirst, repletion, fatigue, 
and repose after fatigue’ which are offered as examples of 
rudimentary extensity. Hence Prof. Stout says that these 
organic sensations ‘contain at the most very rudimentary 
internal! distinctions of direction, distance, and position’ ; 
and it becomes clear that extensity is not really a character 


1 Ttalics mine. 
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of the terms between which, in the case of spatial order, these 
‘internal’ relations lie, as pitch is in the case of the notes on 
the musical scale, but a character belonging to a complex or 
aggregate in virtue of such internal relations between its ele- 
ments. Extensity ‘ at least involves the continuous connexion 
of parts within a whole’ ; and the parts are themselves differ- 
entiated not by extensity but by what are called their ‘local 
signs’. It is these local signs really whose peculiarities give 
to the relations in question the special character that belongs 
to them in a spatial order ; the material of spatial order is not 
sensations having extensity, but sensations having local signs ; 
so that it is said that ‘ the perception of spatial order is pri- 
marily the perception of position, distance, and direction 
within a system of local signs’. 

What local signs are we will consider immediately ; they, 
too, as we shall find, are qualities of sensations ; and it must 
be as false to say that space relations can subsist between sen- 
sations characterised by local signs, as between sensations 
characterised by extensity. At present we have to notice 
that it is local signature, and not extensity, that characterises 
the sensations whose relations to each other are supposed to 
constitute, and thereby to lead to the apprehension of, spatial 
order. But this tranvition from sensations related in virtue 
of their extensity to sensations related in virtue of their 
local signature deserves notice. 

Considering that perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
space, as we come to know it, is its continuity, by which the 
parts into which any space is divided, and between which 
therefore space-relations hold, are sub-divisible into parts 
homogeneous with themselves, it is surprising that with the 
sensations out of which our perception of space is developed 
it should be so much otherwise; that sensations char- 
acterised by extensities, that have space-relations between 
them, should be resoluble into sensations characterised by 
local signs that have space relations between them, although 
extensity and ‘local signature’ are not homogeneous. It is 
also surprising that we should be told that ‘we can’no more 
account psychologically for the extensity of visual and tactual 
sensations than for their intensity and quality,’ when the 
chapter immediately proceeds to explain extensity, i.e. pre- 
sumably the extensitous, as a continuous whole of parts having 
local signs connected by definite relations. 

What however is a local sign?! It is ‘that which differ- 


1 This doctrine of course also has authority, beginning with Lotze ; 
from whose account of a local sign Prof. Ward however expresses some 
dissent, loc. cit. 
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entiates sensations due to the stimulation of one part of the 
sensitive surface of the skin or retina from those due to the 
stimulation of other locally distinct parts’. Now we can ob- 
serve some differences of this kind in our sensations. Every 
one knows how differently it feels to be cut over the head 
with a stick and over the sole of the foot; and by that dif- 
ference a man could tell where he was struck, though his 
eyes were shut. These differences of quality in the sensa- 
tions are called local signs because they can indicate the parts 
of the body, by contact with which the sensations originate. 
But how has a man Jearned to connect a qualitative differ- 
ence in the touch-sensations with a difference of position in 
the part struck? If he is aware by sight of his body as a 
thing in space with distinguishable parts in definite relations, 
this question may be answered ; he can see the stick in con- 
tact with his foot, or coming down upon his head, and con- 
nects the ensuing sensation with the blow accordingly ; and 
as the difference that there is in the feeling of the blow be- 
comes a sign to him of where it fell. This answer is intelli- 
gible, though for three reasons not altogether satisfactory ; 


first, the alleged differences of local signature are sometimes’ 


undiscoverable, even when we are aware of the difference 
signified—e.g. there is no such difference between the feel of 
a blow on the sole of the right and of the left foot as there 
is between the feel of a blow on either foot and on the head : 
one can hardly say more than that one is immediately aware 
which foot is struck without discriminating any ‘ local signa- 
ture’; secondly, the theory throws a considerable burden 
on the memory, for a man must learn to interpret as many 
signs as there are parts of the body, contact with which can 
be distinguished: and the signs must each be recognised 
under all the differences of sensation that can originate in 
different kinds of contact with each such part of the body ; 
thirdly, the significance of the signs is learnt by blind men, 
who have no such independent means of apprehending the 
place signified as we enjoy by sight. 

But the first two objections may not appear conclusive ; 
the local signs, we may’ be told, exist, though they are 
difficult to discriminate; and the burden thrown on the 
memory is not beyond its powers; and the third objection 
will break down, if, as the theory we are examining supposes 
(though the supposition is really meaningless), spatial order 
1s constituted by the relations between these local signatures. 
There are, however, local signs to visual sensations also, and 
in order to understand the position, we must consider these ; 
for as applied to vision, the doctrine of local signs presents 
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the same difficulty in the case of all other men, as in regard 
to touch-sensations it presents in the case of men born blind 
—i.e., that there is no means of apprehending the thing 
signified, so as to learn the interpretation of the sign. Hence 
the consideration of the third of the above objections is 
doubly important. 

Now at the first blush one might question the existence of 
local signs in vision, for no one could say that he has ever 
noticed that it felt different to see the same colour to the 
right of the centre of the field of vision, and at an equal dis- 
tance to the left. He might conceivably say that it feels 
different to see blue and red, treating the difference of the 
colour as a difference of sensation; just as it feels different 
to be touched with a cold poker on the sole of the foot and 
with a hot one; but what difference could be detected in the 
red colour-sensation (to allow such language for a moment) 
corresponding to the side of the retina stimulated, as he de- 
tects a difference in the feel of a hot poker on the sole of the 
foot and on the crown of the head?! Still, if the theory of 
local signs were otherwise able, and were the only theory 
able, to explain how we come to be aware of the relative 
positions of objects, we might perhaps be content to suppose 
that the quality of local signature is really present and 
operative in our sensations, though too evasive to be separ- 
ately noticeable. If, however, local signs will not do the 
work required of them, it is not so necessary to suppose their 
existence when unobservable. That they will not do the 
work required of them might seem to follow from the fact 
that ex hypothesi we observe only them, and not what they 
signify: whereas in other cases the use of signs arises from 
the fact, that being independently aware of the sign and of 
the thing signified, and learning to associate the two, we are 
then led by the sign to think of the thing signified, e.g., by a 
word, to think of what it stands for. In the present case, 
however, the systematic interconnexion of the signs 1s, as 
aforesaid, held somehow to constitute the thing they signify ; 
and it is this part of the theory which we must now examine. 
It is, indeed, absurd to call these qualities of sensation signs, if 


' Further, if there were such qualitative differences of visual sensation, 
severally constant for every position on the retina stimulated, through 
all changes of colour on that position, it is hard to see what system there 
could be in these differences corresponding to the system of positions. 
Lotze’s physiological hypothesis works only for the series of points on any 
one radius, and will not apply to a series of points on any are. But in 
view of the more general criticisms below in regard to the order of the 
terms of a local sign series, the development of this difficulty is here super- 
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the sensations they qualify do not signify but actually are 
the terms related in space. For every sign is a sign of some- 
thing else; and the use of the expression ‘local sign’ is 
to be condemned on Prof. Stout’s own theory, as implying 
that what is spatially related is something different from 
what he maintains it to be; though this surreptitious im- 
plication of what we all know, and he at the beginning of 
the chapter acknowledged, to be the fact, helps to conceal the 
falsehood of his theory. 

We must understand quite clearly that sensations having 
local signs do not themselves differ spatially. ‘ We can dis- 
tinguish a patch of white in the left margin of the field of 
view from an otherwise similar patch of white in the right 
margin. The distinction of left and right is acquired. But 
it presupposes an original difference in the visual experiences 
directly connected with the local distinctness of the parts of 
the retina stimulated by the light from the two white objects.’ 
The colour-sensations then do not differ, in respect of their 
local signature, as left and right, nor by the same reasoning 
as up and down, or back and front; they differ qualitatively : 
and ‘the perception of spatial order is primarily the percep- 
tion of position, distance, and direction within a system of 
local signs’. How do we Jearn the ways in which the vari- 
ous distinguishable signs in the system are systematically 
connected by these relations of position, distance and direc- 
tion? If it can be shown that the alleged process of learning 
this could only reveal that these relations among sensations 
having local signature in no way correspond to the relations 
among objects in space, the theory that we are examining 
will have been refuted. For we could not be aware of the dis- 
crepancy without being aware both of the order among local 
signs, and of the spatial order ; the latter then cannot be con- 
stituted by the relations subsisting among the terms of the 
former. 

‘The experiences, we are told, ‘which most contribute to 
this result (i.c., to learning how local signs are connected in 
the local sign system) are those in which a sensation continu- 
ously changes its local sign,’ as happens for example ‘when a 
fly crawls across the face, or passes through the field of view’. 
Let us take the former case ; a sensation which is described 
by Prof. Stout as one of clammy contact, but which of 
‘course is only appreciable to the mind whose progress we are 
considering as a sensation with a peculiar quality of clammi- 
ness, for to recognise contact is to have performed already 
the task that is to be accounted for—this sensation, recognis- 
able throughout by its quality of clamminess, changes in re- 
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spect of another quality called locai signature: as a note, 
recognisable throughout as an organ-note, might change in 
pitch. ‘Learning to perceive spatial relations primarily 
consists in learning the order in which the local sign sys- 
tem is traversed by sensations which continuously change 
their local signature.’ 

Let us look closely at the statement just quoted. It will, 
I think, be found, if we bear in mind the qualitative nature 
of local signs, to come to this—that learning to perceive space 
relations is learning to perceive a system of relations among 
local signs which does not correspond with the relations of 
points in space. Prof. Stout is prepared to swallow half 
this result ; he does hold that learning to perceive space re- 
lation is learning to perceive a system of relations among 
local signs; but if this system does not correspond with 
the other, we may hope he will yet reject the result he has 
swallowed. 

Sensations might be said to change their local signature 
continuously either because this quality in them does not 
remain the same for any appreciable duration of time, or 
because the change proceeds throughout in one direction, 
from each term to the next term. Thus, in the first sense 
the sound produced on an organ might be said continuously 
to change its pitch, if the player, though not playing the 
notes in their order on the key-board, moved his hand as fast 
as he could from one to another without ‘ holding’ any at all ; 
in the second sense, if he went up or down the whole scale, 
not passing any notes. The second sense is here meant; for 
‘in such cases the different local signatures are acquired by the 
sensation in a definite serial order. As a fly creeps from the 
bridge of the nose to the tip, it must pass necessarily over 
intermediate parts of the sensitive surface. Hence, there is 
a determinate order in which the sensation of clammy con- 
tact changes its local sign. . . . Learning to perceive spatial. 
relations primarily consists in learning the order in which 
the local sign system is traversed by sensations which con- 
tinuously change their local signature. With reference to 
the sensations themselves, this order is one of time, it is am 
order of motion. With reference to the fixed and constant 
local sign system, it is a spatial order of positions, distances, 
and directions.’ This must mean that whereas the order 
in which these sensations stand, if arranged according to 
their differences of quality or local sign, is not in all cases 
that in which they are successively felt, in this particular 
case, where the sensations are produced by a continuous 
movement, the two orders do coincide, 7.e., the sensations are 
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excited in the order of their qualitative differences, and there- 
fore such cases are of especial service in teaching us the order 
of the signs in respect of their quality. 

We might ask again, by what right is this called a spatial 
order? For it must be an order holding between sensations 
in respect of their local signs, since these are the terms in it, 
and not between what these signify. But we remember that 
it-is held that what they signify is just the system into which 
they enter as terms; it remains therefore to show that this 
system is incongruent with a spatial system. For a line of 
direction among sensations in respect of their local signs, i.e. 
in respect of a certain quality, must be something comparable 
with the direction among notes sounded continuously upon the 
scale. Suppose the fly then to craw] continuously from a 
point A on the right cheek connected with a sensation of local 
sign a to another point B on the left connected with a sensation 
of local sign 8. It may follow innumerable routes between 
these points, and in each case the local sign system is said to 
be traversed by a sensation which continuously changes its 
local signature. But are we to say that in each case the terms 
in the series of sensations from a to 8 have a definite direc- 
tion enabling us to regard them as a continuous series, like 
the direction in the notes upon a scale, or in any other series 
of terms thus qualitatively differmg? The thing is impos- 
sible; for the terms next to a are different in each series, 
and the terms next to them are different again, and they 
cannot all converge upon 8 without a change in their qualita- 
tive direction, any more than different series of notes with the 
same initial member can converge upon the same final note 
without a change in their direction of pitch during the series. 
It might be said that if the motion is in a straight line, the 
local sign then at least will change in one unchanged direc- 
tion ; but as there is no route which lies in a straight line, 
though a route passing over the bridge of the nose may lie in 
one plane, there is none which can be expected on this ground 
to afford a series of sensations changing continuously in any 
one direction. But again, if there were one such series, let 
us suppose for the shortest route from A to B or for the 
route in one plane, then there ought to be any number of 
them; for though there is perhaps only one shortest route 
from A to B, and certainly only one route in one plane, there 
are any number of points to each of which a shortest route 
from A may be possible, and to each of which there is a route 
m one plane. Qualitative series therefore must be indefinitely 
numerous, which, starting from a sensation of local sign a, 
proceed to different terminals, yet with a constancy in the 
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direction of the change in quality such as we recognise in 
going up or down the scale. Now it is surely impossible to 
conceive a set of terms differing qualitatively, which can be 
arranged, in respect of their qualitative differences, in series 
that exhibit a continuous direction, like what is found in the 
order of the scale, so that all the following requirements may 
be satisfied ; yet nothing less will be necessary, if the order 
of the terms in the local sign system is not to be discrepant 
with that of terms in a spatial order. 

(1) Starting from every one of the qualitatively differing 
terms, we must be able to take indefinitely numerous series 
that proceed each with a continuous variation of quality in 
one direction (like that of the musical scale) to a different 
terminal. 

(2) Between any two of the terms we must be able to 
arrange indefinitely numerous series whose terms present an 
order with some sort of continuity. 

(3) These series between any two terms must be themselves 
arrangeable, so that one of them, recognised as the most 
direct (viz. that whose members successively occur when e.g. 
a fly crawls between two points A and B on the face by the 
straightest route or the route in one plane), shall be a sort of 
standard, while of the rest, some are divisible into two 
groups, all the series in one of which have one quality, and 
all the series in the other another quality, corresponding to 
the differences of right and left in the groups of routes that 
lie on either side of the direct route A B; others fall into 
a group, the series in which are composed of terms from 
series in each of the two groups just mentioned, and can 
be arranged on qualitative grounds in a way corresponding 
to the arrangement of the routes that intersect AB. Further, 
in either group whose series as a whole exhibit qualitative 
differences corresponding to the difference of right and left, 
the series must be further arrangeable, some according toa 
continuous order of qualitative differences corresponding to 
the order in which routes on either side of A B that do not 
intersect each other lie further from it ; others according to 
a more intricate order of qualitative differences corresponding 
to the relations of such routes on either side of A B as do 
intersect each other: and those of the latter group must 
exhibit a systematic relation of qualitative difference to those 
of the former, so far as the non-intersecting routes are crossed 
by the intersecting ones. Nor will it help to say that the 
same terms—the same sensations differing in local sign—may 
enter into several series, unless it can be shown that in every 
series into which they enter they are related to its other 
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terms on a system of continuous qualitative differences con- 
gruent with that of positions on a line. 

(4) Lastly, the members of every group of series proceed- 
ing fram the same initial term to different terminals must 
be capable of arrangements in respect of qualitative differ- 
ences just as complex as those required among all the series 
that le between two given terms. On the basis of these 
qualitative differences some must be arrangeable in an order 
corresponding to that of radii round a centre; though it is 
impossible to conceive how a series of qualitative differences 
can be so constituted that, starting anywhere and proceeding 
in either of two qualitatively differentiated directions, we can 
finally return to the very quality from which we started: 
this nevertheless is necessary, if the arrangement of series of 
sensations differentiated by local signature is to correspond 
to that of radii round a centre. Others again must be arrange- 
able in a way corresponding to that of lines, from a centre 
to different extremities, that intersect each other. But it 
is unnecessary to pursue the implications of the theory into: 
further detail. 

Nothing less than all this however would be needed, in 
order that the local sign system should exhibit relations of 
position, distance and direction between the sensations which 
are its terms corresponding to those which points in a spatial 
system exhibit ; but if the relations in the local sign system 
are not so correspondent, they can neither indicate nor con- 
stitute the spatial order. In point of fact, if the terms of the 
local sign system did differ in a way rendering them capable 
of definite serial arrangement (as notes do, and odours do not), 
we must suppose that as a fly crawled over the face by varying 
routes between two points A and B, it would excite clammy 
sensations in an order sometimes more and sometimes less 
nearly that of the serial difference of their local signs ; and our 
task would be to pick out the terms and rearrange them in 
thought according to the direction of their qualitative differ- 
ences, without regard to the order in which the fly on its con- 
tinuous path excited them : as a musical ear, hearing notes 
succeeding one another in many different airs, might pick them 
out and arrange them in thought according to an order of pitch. 
But it would not be specially assisted in this by the order of 
their succession in those airs ; nor in the other case should we 
be assisted by the order due to the various continuous paths. 
of the fly ; from the continuity of the path of the fly it would 
follow that the temporal succession of tactual sensations dif- 
fering in local signature but otherwise qualitatively identical 
would be unbroken ; but what we should learn would not be: 
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an order of quality in the tactual sensations that corre- 
sponded to the temporal order of their succession, but was 
spatial instead of temporal. On the contrary, it would be 
an order of quality quite discrepant with that in which they 
succeeded one another in time; and since, ex hypothesi, 
they would succeed one another in time in an order deter- 
mined by the succession of points upon a line in space, there- 
fore, as was said above, we should be learning a system of 
relations among the local signs which did not correspond to 
that of the points in space. Yet we are told that ‘ the per- 
ception of spatial order is primarily the perception of posi- 
tion, distance and direction within a system of local signs’. 

It seems almost superfluous after this to consider any 
further details of a theory which connects our appreciation 
of spatial order with learning the relations among the mem- 
bers of a system of qualitatively differing tactual or visual 
sensations. We read indeed that ‘the experiences of active 
sight play an altogether predominant part in the actual de- 
velopment of spatial perception’. By ‘the experiences of 
active sight’ seems to be meant those series of visual sensa- 
tions the order of whose occurrence is due to movements of 
the head or eyes. But when we have found that ‘the actual 
development of spatial perception’ is really no more than 
the discovery of an order of relation, among sensations differ- 
ing qualitatively, that has about it nothing spatial, nor 
corresponding with spatial order, it becomes irrelevant to 
determine whether—what seems unlikely—the discovery of 
this order would be specially facilitated by series of visual 
sensations whose order depended on movements of the head 
or eye. Of course if, when I move head or eye, I am con- 
scious not only of changes in muscular sensation and in so- 
called visual sensation, but of a change in the direction in 
which I look into space, that will help me to determine more 
accurately the relative positions in space of the objects I 


- am looking at. But that presupposes in me a consciousness 


of space relations between things independent of my consci- 
ousness, such as the psychological theory we are examining 
professes to account for from the apprehension of those 
qualitative differences in sensation whose existence, as we 
have seen, is largely hypothetical, and which, if they exist, 
will never yield it. And in particular we must point out that 
the so-called kinesthetic series, whereto great importance 1s 
attached,—i.e. series of muscle-joint-tendon sensations con- 
nected with the changing position of a limb—will not help 
to the solution of the problem. We are told that‘ the kin- 
esthetic series which accompanies the transition from one 
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posture of a limb to another comes by association immediately 
to convey to the mind ‘the perception of a motion in space 
from one position to another, such as might have been 
observed by the eye’. Now the change of sensation in the 
kinesthetic series 1s of course itself qualitative only ; but that 
would not prevent our associating it with a change in the 
position of a limb in space, if we could be aware of the latter. 
It has however been shown that without the aid of the kin- 
wsthetic series we could not, from mere experience of visual 
sensations that differ qualitatively, come to be aware of any- 
thing of the kind; and the association of kinesthetic series 
with series of visual sensations can clearly no more help us 
to that, than the association of a series of written words 
whose meaning we do not understand with a series of spoken 

words equally not understood can help us to understand the 
| meaning of the latter. So far then as the first of the cogni- 

tions 1s concerned, whose concurrent development was to be 
| accounted for, viz. ‘the cognition of spatial relations,’ we 
| must conclude that this psychological theory has failed com- 
_ pletely. It remains to be seen whether those arguments in 

the chapter are any sounder, by which it attempts to explain 
the development of our cognition of external, or independent, 
reality. 


| 
22 


II.—_THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLE OF IDEALISM. 
By Barton Perry. 


IDEALISM, in the sense in which that term is used in the 
present article, is a distinctively modern movement. It con- 
sists essentially in the assertion of the priority of spirit over 
matter. But it does not define spirit, and then proceed to 
show that everything may be explained by it, as materialists 
have undertaken to do with matter, force or energy. For 
its method is as peculiar as its doctrine. At this stage of 
the analysis it is impossible to say more than that its 
method is ‘epistemological,’ and that it is therefore best 
formulated in terms of those distinctions which arise when 
one reflects on knowledge. For idealism spirit is that which 
is denoted by the phrase “I know” or any more specific for- 
mula that is regarded as the equivalent of this, such as ‘I 
perceive,” ‘‘I think,” ‘‘I judge,” or ‘‘I acknowledge ”’ ; and 
idealism asserts the priority of such a proposition as ‘‘ I know 
a,” over such propositions as ‘‘ a exists,”’ or ‘‘ a is b’’—asserts, 
in short, that to be is to be knower or known. 

Modern idealism, thus defined, may be clearly distinguished 
from ancient idealism or Platonism. Platonism is on the 
one hand the culmination of a tendency which manifested 
itself among all the pre-Socratics, a tendency of which the 
central motive was the assertion of the priority of systematic 
or well-grounded knowledge over opinion. Thus Parmenides 
distinguished between ‘“‘the unshaken heart of persuasive 
truth” and ‘the opinions of mortals in which is no true be- 
lief at all”. Heraclitus remarked that the truth differed from 
opinion in being one and universal. ‘‘ Though wisdom is 
common, yet the many live as if they had a wisdom of 
their own”’; just as ‘‘the waking have one and the same 
world, but the sleeping turn aside each into a world of his 
own’’.! And with Plato, too, philosophy is primarily a means 
of escape from the relativity and conflict of opinion. The 
philosopher is ‘‘ he who has magnificence of mind and is the 


1 Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, pp. 184, 140. 
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spectator of all time and existence”; who “ will not rest in 
the multiplicity of individuals which is an appearance only, 
but will go.on—the keen edge will not be blunted, neither the 
force of his desire abate until he have attained the knowledge 
of the true nature of every essence by a kindred power in the 
soul”. True knowledge is marked by the kind of object 
which it discovers or seeks, ‘‘the absolute, eternal and im- 
mutable,’ or ‘‘the things themselves,’ which, like the ab- 
solute square and the absolute diameter of mathematics, 
‘‘can only be seen with the eye of the mind”. And this in- 
sistence on the objectivity and permanence of truth, is united 
with the speculative interest in completeness of truth. The 
knowledge of the philosopher will be not only unqualified 
in point of certainty, but also unlimited in point of suffici- 
ency and generality. Thus Plato represents also that philo- 
sophical tendency which has come latterly to be termed 
“absolutism ’’. 

It is true that in this summary of Plato no provision has 
yet been made for the moral element. Plato’s absolute is 
defined as the good, and in the order of the sciences ethics is 
elevated even above mathematics. ‘‘ The excellence or beauty 
or truth of every structure, animate or inanimate, and of 
every action of man, is relative to the use for which nature 
or the artist has intended them.”! In other words, for Plato 
the teleological categories are fundamental. And this motive 
doubtless tended to contradict his absolutism, and to create 
a certain affinity between him and those very sophists who 
were his dearest foes. But the fact remains that so far as 
method was concerned ancient idealism was opposed, not to 
physical or mathematical science, but to the laxity of common 
sense. This is proved by Plato’s high esteem for mathematics 
as a means of intellectual discipline, through which the phi- 
losopher might be emancipated from personal bias and the 
evanescent chaos of immediate experience, and brought to 
apprehend definite conceptions and fixed principles. 

This rationalistic motive, critical, scientific and speculative, 
which dominated constructive philosophy among the ancients, 
found its most complete expression many centuries later in 
Spinoza. But in Spinoza it is so far freed from all connex- 
ion with teleology as to provoke a wholly different alignment 
of forces. In the famous Appendix to Part I. of the Ethics it 
1s argued that an explanation of nature in terms of final causes 
1s necessarily anthropomorphic. Man is virtually attempting 
to account for the absolute origin of things in terms of that 


Plato’s Republic, Jowett’s translation, 486, 490, 601. 
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value which they have for him. He assigns as reasons for 
the being of things those reasons which would have moved 
him to create them. And where he can find no such reason 
he simply imputes one to God’s inscrutable wisdom. ‘ Such 
a doctrine,”’ says Spinoza, ‘‘ might well have sufficed to con- 
ceal the truth from the human race for all eternity, if mathe- 
matics had not furnished another standard of verity in 
considering solely the essence and properties of figures with- 
out regard to their final causes.’’! It will be observed that 
Spinoza prizes mathematics not only for its exactness, but 
also for its dispassionateness, for that very character that led 
Plato to subordinate it to ethics. The philosopher of Spinoza 
is not the guardian of the State, representing the good of the 
whole rather than the good of any part, or even the lover of 
the absolute good, but the witness of those inexorable neces- 
sities which make no allowance for human ideals. 

Thus in the rationalism of Spinoza the teleological 
principle, derived through Plato and Aristotle from the 
humanism of the Socratic age, and reinforced by the Scrip- 
tural account of the creation and of God’s dealings with man, 
is replaced by the principle of mechanism. Science has now 
become identified in men’s minds with the quantitative laws of 
motion. The Copernican revolution had further emphasised 
the meaning of the mechanical theory, and brought out its 
essentially de-anthropomorphic character, by removing the 
Earth from the centre of the stellar system, and reducing 
man’s historical career to a peripheral and incidental feature 
of the cosmos. Man was now of small account in that world 
which he had once been led to believe was contrived for his 
especial comfort and salvation. If the religious attitude was 
to be maintained with such a philosophical background, only 
two possibilities seemed to remain. Hither, as in the case of 
Spinoza himself, the religious consciousness must be reduced 
to the reason’s approval of truth; or religion as a whole 
must be conceived with Hobbes as a secular institution, used 
to pacify disorderly men, and sharing the pettiness which 
under the mechanical philosophy attaches to all human 
affairs. But religion of the former type must be as rare as 
the spirit of renunciation and the capacity for intellectual 
mysticism ; while religion of the latter type is a mere con- 
vention imposed by cynical enlightenment upon servile 
ignorance. Hence, not without reason, Spinoza and Hobbes 
were singled out and anathematised as the great prophets of 
irreligion. 


1 Elwes’s translation, vol. ii., p. 77. 
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We are now prepared to understand the service which 
modern idealism offered to religious belief. True religion 
required to be defended, not, as in the days of Socrates and 
Plato, against the prejudices or blindness of unthinking men, 
but against the claim of science to have alienated the world from 
man. Faith and revelation had been left unsupported in 
their demand that the world should be subordinated to spirit. 
That nature which religion had conceived to be the handi- 
work of God, or the stage-setting of the moral drama, or at 
most merely the principle of negation in the spiritual life, 
threatened to swallow up both man and God. A new philo- 
sophy must redeem nature from mechanism and restore its 
spiritual centre. It must not be supposed that this was the 
conscious aim of the idealists and their forerunners, or that 
the tendency was not in large part due to purely theoretical 
motives. But it is this that accounts for the great human im- 
portance of idealism, for its stimulating power and widely 
diffused influence. Kant compared his theory of knowledge 
with the Copernican revolution in astronomy. He proposed 
to assume that ‘‘ the objects must conform to our mode of 
cognition ”’ rather than that ‘‘ our knowledge must conform to 
the objects,” just as Copernicus, ‘‘ not being able to get on in 
the explanation of the movements of the heavenly bodies, as 
long as he assumed that all the stars turned round the 
spectator, tried, whether he could not succeed better, by as- 
suming the spectator to be turning round, and the stars to 
be at rest’’.’ But Kant did not point out the fact, nor has 
its importance ever been sufticiently recognised, that the 
Kantian revolution was virtually a cownter-revolution, through 
which the spectator again became the centre of the system. 
Nor did this counter-revolution either begin or end with 
Kant. It is a movement of epochal proportions, supported 
by a wide diversity of thinkers, and dominating philosophy 
from the time of Berkeley down to the present day. Its 
central motive is the restoration of the supremacy of spirit. 
Its distinguishing characteristic as a philosophy of religion, 
is its subordination of nature to God by means of a prelimin- 
ary reduction of nature tod knowledge. God is declared to 
possess the world as man possesses his lesser microcosmic 
experience. That very mechanical cosmos which had served 
to belittle man, is now made to glorify him through being 
conceived as the fruit of intelligence. God, the discarded 
hypothesis of science, is enthroned again as the master- 
knower of whom science itself is only the imperfect instru- 
ment. ‘Thus, while the burden of idealism is a religious 

' Critique of Pure Reason, Max Miiller’s translation, p. 693. 
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interpretation of nature, its cardinal principle is a theory of 
knowledge. For the purposes of technical philosophy it 
consists in a single proposition, to the effect that knowledge 
is an originating or creative process. Its claims can be sub- 
stantiated only provided it is true that to know is to generate the 
reality known. It must be proved that the being and nature 
of things are conditioned by their being known. In what 
follows the attempt will be made, amidst the confusing 
motives which attend the history of idealism, to keep this 
cardinal principle constantly in view, and to sift and test the 
evidence with which it has been supported. And first let us 
consider the manner in which Descartes and Locke, the fore- 
runners of idealism, prepared the ground for Berkeley, its 
founder. 

The strategy of idealism depends on the adoption of a 
certain initial standpoint. The world must be viewed under 
the form of knowledge. Although the precise significance of 
the fact cannot yet be made clear, it is a fact that everything 
that can be mentioned, such as the sun, gold, or Napoleon L, 
can be classed as an element of knowledge, or idea. This 
generalisation does, it is true, require a qualification, the im- 
portance of which will shortly appear. Elements of know- 
ledge, or ideas, imply a knower, which is not itself an idea, 
but which confers the character of idea on what it possesses. 
With this amendment, we may say that it is possible to 
regard the world of all mentionable things, even the Coper- 
nican plurality of worlds with their inflexible mechanical ne- 
cessities, as comprehended under the knower! and his ideas. 

Descartes adopted this standpoint only provisionally, but 
the difficulty he met in extricating himself from it de- 
monstrated its dialectical possibilities. When you record 
the knower and his ideas, or all knowers and their ideas, 
what is there left to account for? Descartes, of course, 
thought that there were at least two things still to account 
for, namely, God and nature. If asked whether these too 
were not ideas, he would have replied, not merely ideas—for 
they exist also in their own right.2 Nevertheless, from the 
Cartesian standpoint God and nature are primarily ideas, 
that being the most certain thing about them. That there 
are such ideas is indubitable; that they are more than ideas 
remains somehow to be proved from what is known of them 


1]¢ would be untimely to inquire, what knower? This is indeed a 
crucial question, but it must be reserved. For the present let the term 
signify the kind of thing called knower. 

2 They exist not only ‘‘ objectively,” i.¢., as content, but also ‘‘for- 
mally” or actually. 
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as ideas. The existence of God must be argued from the 
idea of God, and the existence of nature from the idea of 
nature. 

The characteristic difference between Descartes and Locke 
lies in the fact that the former seeks to establish existence 
(as something other than the knower and his ideas) first in 
the case of God, while the latter seeks to establish it first 
in the case of nature. Let us consider the procedure of 
Descartes. He believes that he escapes from the circle of 
the knower and his ideas, through the peculiar character of 
the idea of God. He here relies on the traditional “ onto- 
logical’ proof, according to which the idea of an infinite and 
perfect being implies the existence of its own object. The 
idea of God was supposed to possess so high a degree of 
meaning or objectivity as to require a being of like degree to 
account for it.! Once the existence of God was established, 
and the circle broken, Descartes thought it safe to infer that 
other ‘‘ clear and distinct ” ideas, such as the ideas of nature, 
were also representative of existence. 

Let us turn to the case of Locke. Nominally, he follows 
Descartes, and proves God before he proves nature. But 
logically he follows just the reverse order. Albeit with a 
certain becoming hesitation, he sets aside the ontological 
proof of God, and prefers those proofs that carried more 
weight with Englishmen and deists of the eighteenth 
century.” God’s existence is proved from the necessity of 
an eternal and intelligent first cause. The problem of ex- 
istence must, then, be first solved with reference to nature. 
And here Locke’s distrust of intellectualism leads him to 
define a new criterion. The ideas, he asserted, that are most 
significant of existence, are not those that are most clear and 
distinct, or most full of meaning, but those which are directly 
imprinted on the mind by an external cause. Existence is 
to be inferred, not from the import of ideas, but from the 
circumstances of their origin. It is not a question of prov- 
ing the trustworthiness or representative validity of illumi- 
nating ideas, but of proving the extra-mental source of vivid 


' Descartes did, it is true, modify the ontological proof ; but the fact is 
negligible for our present purposes. 

_* “ How far the idea of a most perfect being, which a man may frame in 
his mind, does or does not prove the existence of a God, I will not here 
examine. . . . But yet, [ think, this I may say, that it is an ill way of 
establishing this truth, and silencing atheists, to lay the whole stress of 
So Important a point as this upon that sole foundation. . . . For I judge 
it as certain and clear a truth as can anywhere be delivered, that the 
invisible chings of God are seen from the creation of the world.’’—Locke’s 
Essay, Concerning Human Understanding, bk. iv., ch. x., $7. 
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and forceful ideas that are beyond the mind’s control. The 
conspicuous and evident case of such ideas, is sensation.! 

Owing to this difference of procedure between Descartes and 
Locke there came to prevail two notions of the relation be- 
tween existing nature and the idea of nature. According to 
the Cartesian procedure existent nature is essentially that 
which corresponds to the idea of nature, that in which the idea 
of nature is fulfilled. According to the empirical procedure of 
Locke, on the other hand, existent nature is essentially the 
cause of the idea of nature. In the first case existent nature 
must resemble the idea, and the real difficulty is to distin- 
cuish it therefrom. In the second case existent nature need 
not resemble the idea, and the real difficulty is to give it any 
real character or meaning at all. We are now prepared to 
understand the form which idealism first assumed, in the 
writings of Berkeley. 

Berkeley, like Descartes and Locke, begins with the as- 
sumption of the knower and his ideas, and feels the difficulty 
of establishing the existence of anything else. But Berkeley 
parts company with his predecessors, and with common sense, 
in concluding that the difficulty is insuperable, and the at- 
tempt to overcome it gratuitous. He asserts, in short, that 
all existence may adequately be comprehended under the 
knower and his ideas; and in this assertion modern idealism 
first sees the light.2. With Berkeley, as with Locke, the 
question primarily concerns nature. Is there an existent 
nature over and above the idea of nature? The answer may 
be formulated as a dilemma. If, as Descartes would have it, 
existent nature agrees with the ideas of nature, then what is 
the difference ; butif, as Locke suggests, existent nature does 
not agree with the ideas of nature, then what is it, and how 
can it be proved? Furthermore, why must a thing be other 
than idea in order to exist? In the case of nature, Berkeley 
asserts, it would appear that esse est percipi. 

Berkeley's argument is too well known to require detailed 
restatement, but it is highly important to discover just what 
it proves. That Berkeley believed that he had established 
idealism is beyond question; his whole religious philosophy 
depended on a reduction of nature to spirit. But it is certainly 
true of much of Berkeley’s argument, that while it serves to 


1 Of., op. cit., bk. iv., ch. xi, $1. ‘* No particular man can know the 
existence of any other being, but only when, by actually operating upon 
him, it makes itself perceived by him.” 

*Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowledge was published in 1710. 
Malebranche, Norris and Collier should be credited with original contri- 
butions to this doctrine, but Berkeley gave it its prominence and classic 
form. 
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refute Descartes and Locke, it nevertheless does not establish 
idealism. There is a halting-place short of that theory, where 
the issue is altered, and where new alternatives arise and 
diverge. Consistently with our purpose of disentangling the 
cardinal principle of idealism, and of isolating the evidence 
offered in support of it, we must therefore separate Berkeley 
the idealist from another Berkeley with whom realists as 
well as idealists are to-day is substantial agreement. 

The greater part of Berkeley’s argument in the well- 
known Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous is a disproof of 
the traditional dualism between idea and existence. This 
position, which Berkeley justly attributes to Descartes and 
Locke, is thus summarised by Hylas: ‘‘ To speak the truth, 
Philonous, I think there are two kinds of objects :—the one 
perceived immediately, which are likewise called ideas ; the 
other are real things or external objects, perceived by the 
mediation of ideas, which are their images and representa- 
tions. Now, I own ideas do not exist without the mind; 
but the latter sort of objects do.” ! In attacking this posi- 
tion Berkeley first shows that whatever answers to the 
name of a natural object, such, for example, as ‘ tulip,” is 
perceived immediately, and hence is idea. Its colour is seen, 
its shape and size both seen and felt, its odour smelt, and so 
with every quality or element that is attributed to it. What, 
then, is the ‘real’? or ‘external’? tulip “without the 
mind’? And what ground is there for affirming it? There 
are, Berkeley believes, only two conceivable alternatives, 
both of which are untenable. In the first place, one may con- 
tend, after the manner of Descartes, that an idea, if it be 
clear and distinct, is a trustworthy likeness of something that 
exists ‘‘ without the mind”. But how can a thing that is in 
its substance or essence non-mental be like a thing that is 
essentially mental? Surely a copy which must necessarily 
miss the essence of the thing copied is no copy at all. Does 
it mean anything to speak of absolutely invisible colour, or in- 
audible sound? In general, does it mean anything to speak 
of an object that is like ideas in all particular qualities and 
attributes, and yet possesses a fundamentally and radically 
different nature? By means of these and similar considera- 
tions, Berkeley shows that a non-mental world which corre- 
sponds with the mental world but never coincides with it, is 
both arbitrary and meaningless. And is it not also gratui- 
tous? This raises the question in the form in which it pre- 
sents itself to Locke. 


' Fraser’s edition, vol. i., p. 414. 
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For, in the second place, it may be contended that certain 
ideas, sensations, namely, have an extra-mental cause. They 
are forced upon the mind, and are not of its own making, 
In this Berkeley is empiricist enough to agree with Locke. 
But what is the cause? If it be conceived as matter, then it 
reduces itself to an unknown substratum, because everything 
that is known of matter is, as we have seen, contained within 
ideas. And why should a cause, to which none of the pro- 
perties of matter can be attributed, be regarded as material 
at all? Since here it is not required that the extra-mental 
reality shall be like the ideas, but only that it shall be their 
cause, why should it not be conceived after the analogy of 
the only cause of ideas with which we are directly acquainted, 
namely will or spirit? In this case, matter or physical nature 
would simply coincide with perceptions caused by God. 
There would be no matter behind appearance, no duplication 


of known matter through the assumption of a likeness or — 


prototype behind it, and no discrediting of knowledge through 
the assumption of an unknown and unknowable essence. 
Now without doubt Berkeley meant to assert that what- 
ever is content of ideas, such as matter in the above sense, is 
necessarily or essentially ideal; its esse is percipt. But this 
does not follow from the argument as thus far outlined. 
For it is entirely possible that the real tulip should be as 
Berkeley argues, identical element for element with the idea 
of tulip, and yet not require to be perceived in order to be. 
The principle involved is a very common one, and never dis- 
puted in its more familiar applications. Thus when a citizen 
of the United States becomes President, the citizen and 
President are identical. There is no “ presidential” entity 
substituted for the citizen, no correspondence or represen- 
tation. The simple fact is that a citizen, without forfeiting 
his citizenship, may assume the status of President. But 
no one would think of contending that therefore being Presi- 
dent is a condition of citizenship, or that citizens are essenti- 
ally presidential, or that there can be no citizens that are 
not presidents. Similarly, tulips may be known, and when 
known called “ideas of tulips’. There is, as Berkeley justly 
contends, no substitution or representation, no duplication or 
mystification. The tulip simply assumes a certain status, 
definable by the special relationship percipi, and involving no 
forfeiture of its nature or identity. But this does not at all 
imply that whatever assumes the status of idea must be idea 
in order to be at all, or that there are no things that are not 
ideas, .The confusion doubtless arose from a convention to 
tthe efiect that mind and nature are different ‘substances,’ 
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or different domains, lying wholly outside of one another, and 
therefore mutually exclusive in their content.! It would 
follow from such a supposition that whatever belongs to 
mind or to nature, belongs to it absolutely and irrevocably. 
But once this supposition is abandoned, there is nothing 
whatsoever to prevent a thing’s belonging both to nature and 
to mind ; in which case it is impossible to argue that because 
a thing belongs to mind it therefore owes its existence to 
the fact. 

Now the doctrine which results from the rejection of the 
dualism between idea and existence, but which stops short 
of idealism, deserves independent recognition, and a name 
that shall distinguish it. It is accepted by contemporary 
thinkers of opposing schools and can therefore be eliminated 
from most present-day controversy. Among German writers 
it has been referred to as the ‘‘immanence”’ theory, because 
it asserts that known reality enters itself into mind. But this 
term possesses the very ambiguity we are seeking to avoid, 
since it is often taken to mean that reality must lie within 
mind, which, as we have just seen, is a very different matter. 
It has also been referred to as the “‘immediate ” theory of 
knowledge, because it asserts that reality is known directly 
and not through the intervention or mediation of a second 
and purely mental thing. But this term will scarcely serve, 
owing to the fact that “immediate” is commonly held to 
mean sensuous, affective, or non-intellectual consciousness, 
and thus raises a wholly different and irrelevant issue. It 
would seem to be necessary, therefore, to obtain a new ex- 
pression which shall distinguish the doctrine precisely. The 
phrase “ epistemological monism”’ has the virtue of suggest- 
ing that the doctrine in question is essentially a doctrine 
about knowledge, and not about being or existence, and 
also of suggesting that the doctrine arose historically as a 
refutation of dualism. Epistemological monism means 
that when things are known, they are identical, element for 
element, with the idea, or content of the knowing state. 
According to this view, instead of there being a fundamental 
dual division of the world into ideas and things, there is only 
the class of things; ideas being the sub-class of those things 
that happen to be known. That which is commonly called 
the “‘ object” of knowledge is, according to this view, either 
the idea, or the whole thing of which the idea is a part. 
Thus when one perceives the tulip, the idea of the tulip and the 


‘ Descartes is mainly responsible for the prominence of this n@tion in 
modern philosophy ; but it probably arose originally from the emphasis 
given to ‘‘ the inner life’’ by introspective Christianity. 
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real tulip coincide element for element ; they are one in colour, 
shape, size, distance, etc. Or, if one so desires, one may re- 
serve the name of ‘‘real tulip”’ for the whole of the tulip, as 
distinguished from whatever portion of it is actually em- 
braced within the idea. But in this doctrine nothing what- 
soever is asserted or implied of the tulip except as respects 
this particular question. Whether it be essential or acci- 
dental to the tulip that it should be perceived, and thus 
become an idea—whether all tulips are ideas, is a wholly dif- 
ferent question which must be decided on different grounds. 
And it 1s an answer to this second question which constitutes 
the cardinal principle of idealism. We may now turn to 
that principle as it is formulated and defended in the philo- 
sophy of Berkeley. 

Berkeley only infrequently isolates his idealistic argument, 
but the passages in which he does so are of the greatest his- 
torical importance. In the Dialogue to which we have al- 
ready referred, we read :— 

“That the colours are really in the tulip which I see is 
manifest. Neither can it be denied that this tulip may exist 
independent of your mind or mine; but, that any immediate 
objects of the senses—that is, any idea, or combination of ideas— 
should exist in an unthinking substance, or exterior to all minds, ts 
in itself an evident contradiction.” ! 

Now we shall understand Berkeley’s meaning if we can ap- 
prehend this ‘‘ evident contradiction”’. ‘The tulip which I 
see” is idea; and it belongs to the essential character of 
ideas that they should be in mind; hence it is contradictory 
to assert that ‘the tulip which I see” is exterior to mind. 
If all redundancy and equivocation is eliminated this amounts 
to the assertion that a tulip when seen, or defined as seen 1s 
not a tulip unseen. But what Berkeley sought to establish 
was virtually the proposition that the tulip which I see can 
never be unseen; and this does not follow. For it is not con- 
tradictory to assert that the tulip which I see to-day was un- 
seen yesterday, or that the tulip which I see could have 
existed without my seeing it. Berkeley’s error lies in his 
inferring that because the tulip is seen, therefore whatever 1s 
true of the tulip qua seen, is true of the tulip. It would be 
as reasonable to argue that because no President can be less 
than thirty-five years of age, and because George Washing- 
ton was President, that therefore George Washington could 
not have been less than thirty-five years of age. He could 
not, it is true, have been younger than that when President, 
nor could Berkeley's tulip have been unseen when seen. But 


' Fraser’s edition, vol. i., p. 406. (The italics are mine.) 
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the tulip is not on that account under any necessity of being 
seen. It will be observed that this error reduces in the last 
analysis to the fallacy of petitio principii, and as such it is a 
persistent factor in idealism.' In order that things may be 
proved to be essentially spiritual, they are conceived at the 
outset under that form, as ideas, objects of knowledge, or 
experiences. It isnot here denied that things do as a matter 
of fact exist under such forms; but only that to substitute 
these forms for the things themselves, is to beg the question. 
For the very question at issue is whether things exist essen- 
tially or only accidentally under these forms, and whether, 
therefore, such a substitution is or is not legitimate. The 
Columbia River was named for Columbus; but it does not 
follow that ‘‘the man the Columbia River was named for ”’ 
may forthwith be substituted for ‘‘ Columbus”’ in historical 
discourse, for the characterisation is not sufficiently significant 
or definitive of the object referred to. Similarly, Columbus 
is “the man I am now thinking of”; but to treat him as 
such in all subsequent discourse would be to assume that his 
being thought of by me is the most important thing about 
him, which is, of course, contrary to the facts. Idealism 
must prove that to classify things as ideas, objects of know- 
ledge, or experiences, is the most fundamental disposition 
that can be made of them; therefore, to classify them thus 
at the outset, or to prefer this classification to the many 
other possible ones, is simply to assume the very thesis under 
discussion. 

The argument assumes a different form in the following 
passage taken from the Principles of Human Knowledge :— 

“But, say you, surely there is nothing easier than for me 
to imagine trees, for instance, in a park, or books existing 
in a closet, and nobody by to perceive them. I answer, you 
may so, there is no difficulty in it. But what is all this, I 
beseech you, more than framing in your mind certain ideas. 
which you call books and trees, and at the same time omitting 
to frame the idea of any one that may perceive them? But 
do not you yourself perceive or think of them all the while ? 
This therefore is nothing to the purpose: it only shows you 


1T hope shortly to have an opportunity of illustrating this fallacy from 
the history of Kantian idealism. So far as I know, no idealistic writer is 
free from it. A single example will suffice here. ‘‘ We must start, in 
other words, from the whole of experience as such. . . . Now we take 
experience as a whole when we look upon the subject-mind, in which 
alone experience exists, as the centre to which all forms of experience re- 
fer and round which they gather”’ (Baillie’s Idealistic Construction of 
Experience, p. 105). 
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have the power of imagining, or forming ideas in your mind; 
but it does not show that you can conceive it possible the 
objects of your thought may exist without the mind.” ! 

In other words, one cannot conceive things to exist apart 
from consciousness, because to conceive is eo ipso to bring 
within consciousness. It is to this argument that Berkeley 
appeals in the last resort, and it is so fundamental and 
crucial as to deserve to be regarded as the idealistic argument 
par excellence.” 

The argument calls attention to a situation that un- 
doubtedly exists, and that is probably the most important 
original discovery that philosophy has made. No thinker to 
whom one may appeal is able to mention a thing that is not idea, 
for the obvious and simple reason that in mentioning it he makes 
it an idea. What this situation proves is a question that has 
never been examined with sufficient care. So far, it means 
only that no thinker can eliminate himself from the context 
of his knowledge without ceasing to know. No one can 
report on the nature of things without being on hand himself. 
It follows that whatever thing he reports does as a matter 
of fact stand in relation to him, as his idea, object of know- 
ledge, or experience. In order to avoid making inferences 
unawares, it is necessary to have a name for this situation 
just as it stands. It will be convenient to call it the ego- 
centric predicament. 

But what does it prove, and how does it serve the purpose 
of idealism? It contains, evidently, the proposition that 
every mentioned thing is an idea. But this is virtually a 
redundant proposition to the effect that every mentioned 
thing is mentioned, or that every idea, object of knowledge, 
or experience, is an idea, object of knowledge, or experience. 
And a redundant proposition is no proposition at all. The 
assertion that an idea is an idea, conveys no knowledge even 
about ideas. But what the idealist requires is a proposition 
to the effect that everything is an idea, or that only ideas exist. 
And to derive this proposition directly from the redundancy 
just formulated, is simply to profit by the confusion of mind 
which commonly attends a redundancy. 

It may be argued, however, that the ego-centric predica- 
ment is equivalent to an inductive proof of the proposition 
that all things are ideas. Every observed case of a thing 
is a case of a thing observed. Neglecting the redundancy, 


1 Fraser’s edition, vol. i., p. 269. ) 
*T have already formulated and criticised this argument in an article 
entitled ‘‘ The Ego-centric Predicament,” Jour. of Phil., Psych., and Se. 


Methods, vol. vii., No. 1. 
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which is sufficient of itself to vitiate the assertion, we remark 
that the induction proceeds entirely by the method of agree- | 
ment. The ego-centric predicament itself forbids the use of | 
the method of difference. It is impossible to observe cases’ 
of unobserved things, even if there be any. In other words, 
there is a reason connected with the conditions of observa- 
tion why only agreements should be observed. But where 
this is the case the method of agreement is worthless; and 
the use of it isa fallacy. Thus, I cannot conclude that Eng- 
lish is the only intelligible form of speech simply because 
whomsoever I understand speaks English. On the contrary, 
my peculiar situation, as one acquainted only with a single 
language, is sufficient to discredit my results. And similarly, 
the peculiar circumstance that in observing I am compelled 
to supply the very element whose real ubiquity or necessity 
I am attempting to discover, must itself be discounted or 
corrected if [ am to draw a true conclusion. In so far as 
my conclusion is due to the circumstance itself, it is fallacious. 
A study of the later development of idealism will disclose 
the fact that the ego-centric predicament is mainly, if not 
entirely, relied on for the proof of the cardinal principle of 
idealism.! And the fallacies to which the use of this predica- 


1 As I hope later to return to this topic, I shall here refer only to two 
contemporary writers, to whom the application is obvious, and who are 
apparently satisfied with the argument as Berkeley left it. 

“The truth is that Berkeley gave the coup de grace to all forms of 
materialism, when he proved, or led the way to the proof, that matter 
(so-called physical reality) is a compound of qualities, and that every 
quality turns out to be an elemental form of consciousness, or way of 
being conscious.” ‘‘ The material thing then, as directly known, is proved 
by appeal to the consciousness of every observer to be a fact within con- 
sciousness, not independent of it’’ (Calkins, Persistent Problems of 
Philosophy, pp. 400, 123). 

“ Find any piece of existence, take up anything that any one could 
possibly call a fact, . . . and then judge if it does not consist in sentient ex- 
perience. . . . When the experiment is made strictly, I can myself con- 
ceive of nothing else than the experienced. Anything, in no sense felt 
or perceived, becomes to me quite unmeaning. And as I cannot try to 
think of it without realising either that I am not thinking at all, or that 
1 am thinking of it against my will as being experienced, I am driven to 
the conclusion that for me experience is the same as reality... . You 
cannot find fact unless in unity with sentience”’ (Bradley, Appearance 
and Reality, pp. 145, 146). 

I have italicised these quotations in order to bring out the application. 
I shall not undertake to determine which of the errors above named, 
confusion, redundancy, or false agreement, predominates. Iam not sure 
that the idealist is not guilty of an original compound fallacy, the fallacy 
of many fallacies! I may be permitted to observe in this connexion that 
idealists have to an astonishing degree neglected the proofs of their 
cardinal principle. Mr. Bradley devotes about two pages to what is the 
most important and almost the only positive contention that the book 
contains. 
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ment gives rise, redundancy, confusion, and false agreement. 
are, together with the form of the petitio principii described 
above, the characteristic defects of the idealistic argument. 
It is doubtless true that idealism has had a long and eventful 
history since Berkeley ; and there are many who would 
maintain that idealism did not begin its history until after 
Berkeley. But to any one who refuses to permit the issue 
to be confused, it must be apparent that the theory with 
which Berkeley startled the world in 1710, is essentially the 
same as that which dominated the thought of the Nine- 
teenth Century in the form given it by Fichte and Hegel. 


/ It is essentially the same, in that the agreement is far more 


important than the difference. The two theories agree in 
asserting that consciousness is the universal condition of be- 
ing, or that to be is to be either knower or known ; they differ in 
what they conceive to be the fundamental properties of con- 
sciousness and the nature of truth. But it is the principle 
in which they agree from which both theories derive their 
philosophy of religion, and to which both have owed their 
popular influence. And this principle obtains both its sim- 
plest statement, and its original arguments in the writings 
of Berkeley. 
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IIIL—LINGUISTIC MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 
By Hucu MacCout. 
Part II. 


IV. THr ANTINOMIES OF TIME. 


Let us now consider the words finite and infinite in reference 
to time. Here the analysis is more difficult, because the 
primary conceptions are more complex. For we can have 
no clear idea of time till we are first in possession of clear 
ideas of space, number, change and motion. The commonest 
method of measuring time nowadays is by clocks and watches. 
But in this way what do we really measure? We measure 
the spaces traversed by the hour, minute or second hands. 
The astronomer measures time by measuring the angular 
changes produced by the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
taking a complete angular revolution of the sun among the 
apparently fixed stars as his final and most convenient unit 
of reference. We call this unit a year, and to suit our con- 
venience we arbitrarily divide it into other units called days, 
hours, minutes, and seconds. But here again what we really 
measure is space, the apparent space described by the sun, 
which measures time for us by its apparent motion round a 
great circle of the sky, just as the hour or minute hand of a 
clock measures smaller portions of time for us by its real 
motion round the clock dial. If we perceived no change we 
could have no notion of time. Our case when we are lying 
in bed motionless, with shut eyes but awake, is no exception. 
For in this case we are conscious of our successive ideas or 
sensations, and from these mental changes we form a rough 
estimate of the progress of time. These examples sufficiently 
show how much more complex is the conception of time than 
the conception of space. : ans 

We roughly divide time into three divisions, present, past, 
future ; but how far does each of these extend? By a com- 
monly accepted convention, we agree that the past and the 
future should each be considered infinite ; the latter, reckoned 
from the present, being conveniently called positive; the 
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former negative. But what are the limits of the present? 
Here there is less agreement in linguistic usage. Some re- 
gard the present as a mere point in time, passing instantly 
into the past as soon as it is reached. From some points of 
view, and for some purposes, this convention has its utility ; 
but they are exceptional cases. As a rule, it is more con- 
venient to ascribe to the present an actual but limited duration, 
as when we speak of the present hour, the present year, or 
the present century. Thus viewed, the present presents no 
difficulty ; but what about the infinite past, and the infinite 
future? These two infinities (direction apart) logically stand 
on the same footing, and thus ought to present no more 
difficulty than the infinity of space. Yet they do; at any 
rate, the former. A thing having once come into existence, 
be it an inanimate stone, or a sentient being, or the material 
universe, the conceptual supposition of its continuing to exist 
for ever in the future gives no shock to the reason. An end- 
less as well as infinite future—infinite in the sense already 
defined—seems somehow less difficult to grasp, less of a self- 
contradiction, than a boundless as well as infinite spatial 
universe. But it is different with regard to a beginningless as. 
well as infinite past. Many people, in thinking of an infinite 
deity, or of the finite or infinite universe, find this beginning- 
lessness an impossible conception, and yet no less impossible 
the idea of anything, spiritual or material, springing suddenly 
and causelessly into existence out of an antecedent nothing- 
ness. These difficulties generally arise from reflexion and 
reasoning, for they do not seem to occur to very young chil- 
dren. These, I believe, as a rule, before they have heard of 
birth or death, take their own eternal existence, past and 
future, without beginning or end, simply and tacitly for 
granted. I knew a little girl who, when, at the age of four, 
she learnt for the first time that all must sooner or later die, 
her father, mother, brother, sister, and herself not excepted, 
gave way to a flood of tears, and for some days remained in- 
consolable. She could not resign herself to the bitter thought 
that for her, as for all near and dear to her, this happy life 
which she and they so thoroughly enjoyed must, after a limited 
but unknown length of time, come entirely to an end. What 
she thought of her past existence, before her parents had, as 
she supposed, ‘“‘ bought” her, I never heard, but I think it 
likely that she took for granted the beginninglessness of her 
past as she certainly did the endlessness of her future. _ 
Why is an absolute void and nothingness in space an easier 
conception for us than an absolute void and nothingness in 
time? I think the reason is this, that in the measurement of 
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time we have the principle of repetition after a complete re- 
volution; in the measurement of space we have not. In 
measuring the distance from A to B we move from A to B in 
a straight line and never go twice over the same spot. In the 
ineasurement of areas and volumes we adopt the same prin- 
ciple; we never count a unit of area or volume twice over. 
But in the measurement of time (which we cannot accurately 
accomplish without also measuring space) we are obliged to 
adopt the principle of revolution and repetition. The minute 
or second hand of a watch performs a complete revolution on 
the circular dial in an hour or minute respectively, and then 
repeats the revolution again and again over the same space. 
Similarly, the sun appears to describe a complete revolution 
round a great circle of the heavens in a year, and then repeats 
the revolution year after year, round the same apparent cirele. 
And, a priori, before we have studied the origin and evolution 
of the heavenly bodies, we can see no reason why this should 
not have gone on eternally in a beginningless past, and why 
it should not also go on eternally in an endless future. As an 
a priori conception, this beginningless and endless eternity of 
matter or spirit seems an easier conception than that of a 
deity or of a material universe starting suddenly into existence 
out of a preceding eternal nothingness at some infinitely 
remote point in the past. That the universe should, at some 
infinitely future date, suddenly explode into its previous hy- 
pothetical nothingness is a hardly less difficult supposition. 
Yet neither supposition involves any logical or linguistic in- 
consistency. Sudden and startling presentations of inexpli- 
cable phenomena, which as suddenly vanish, are not unknown 
to our experience. Shooting-stars, meteors, fire-balls, etc., 
may be cited as examples which perplexed our ancestors ; 
and, coming to modern times, how many of the spectators of 
a cinematograph performance understand the cause or prin- 
ciple of the unexpected marvels which so completely deceive 
their eyes while they excite their imagination or tickle their 
sense of humour? Suppose one of these spectators, as might 
very well happen, were suddenly to drop off into unconscious- 
ness in the middle of a scene, and afterwards, as suddenly, 
come to himself at the very same point in the middle of the 
same scene in a repetition of the performance. He would be 
wholly unaware of the flow of time during his unconscious- 
ness; he would never suspect that he had been unconscious ; 
the rest of the second performance would appear to him the 
simple and natural continuation of the first. T'o such a spec- 
tator his blank interval of unconsciousness would count as 
zero in his measurement of time. 
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“Tmagine something analogous to happen to our whole 
universe, sentient and non-sentient.! Suddenly all the laws of 
nature are suspended. All motion ceases. Gravitation is no 
more. . . . The rising and falling waves stop as if suddenly 
sculptured on a sea of ice. . . . The preacher in his pulpit 
stops in the middle of the word firstly; the orator in parlia- 
ment in the middle of the word closure... . The brain 
functions no longer. All thought, all feeling ceases. . . . The 
universe still exists, if existence it may be called, as dead 
matter, but its life hasdeparted. Then, after a hundred years 
(as in the well-known fable), or a thousand years, or a million 
years, its life returns as suddenly as it left it. The earth re- 
sumes its revolution on its axis; the planets resume their 
course round the sun ; motion rebegins everywhere. . . . The 
preacher continues his sermon ; the parliamentary orator his 
angry protest against the closure. Everything goes on as if 
nothing had happened; nobody knows or suspects that any- 
thing has happened—that the life of the whole universe has 
been arrested for a million or more years. 

‘“‘ Now, from the strictly logical standpoint, how should this 
hypothetical suspension of all the laws of our universe, physi- 
cal and psychical, be regarded? What about our scientific 
formule. As regards all formule bearing on the question 
of time in general, and age in particular, would they not be 
more simply workable, as well as more reliable in their ap- 
plication, 1f we considered the whole period of cosmic suspen- 
sion, however long, as non-existent ? . . . How many bankers 
would be willing, or would be able if willing, to pay the 
amount of interest that would have become due after more 
than a million years? . . . Confusion and perplexity would 
meet us everywhere. The only possible solution from the 
practical standpoint is the one that would be unconsciously 
adopted: everybody would regard the whole period of sus- 
pension as non-existent, as absolute zero.” 

Now, just as two atoms shot at random in the universe 
may conceivably collide, though the chance of the collision 
be infinitesimal, so the preceding hypothetical event may 
conceivably happen, since it involves no linguistic self-con- 
tradiction and is not incompatible with any known data. 
It cannot be proved false. Just as much and no more may be 
affirmed of many of the speculative hypotheses seriously ad- 
vanced by serious scientists as serious explanations of the 
origin and evolution of the universe. 


"This extract I quote (with some omissions) from my Man’s Origin, 
Destiny and Duty. 
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But at present we are not discussing the possibilities of 
actual events, but the consistency of concepts, and the suit- 
ability of the terms in which we strive to express them. 
Can time exist—exist even as a clear concept—without the 
existence also of motion, or of the idea of motion? The il- 
lustration given will, I think, show that practical science at 
all event would, in its formule and calculations, have to 
ignore such existence. 


V. VIRTUAL EQUALITY. 


The so-called ‘antinomies’ of Kant appear to me to have 
sprung from a confusion between his clear apprehension of 
the primary or subjective meaning of the word infinite and 
his somewhat vague apprehension of the only meaning that 
can (in my opinion) be consistently attached to the word in 
exact mathematical researches. In practical mathematical 
researches it will be found that all valid formule containing 
reference to infinities or infinitesimals will retain their valid- 
ity when these words convey the sense which I give them 
by express definition, namely, that the former is a number, 
magnitude, or ratio too large, and the latter a number, mag- 
nitude, or ratio too small, to be accurately or approximately 
expressed in the decimal or any other system of notation. 
Thus, every infinitesimal is the reciprocal of some infinity, 
and every infinity is the reciprocal of some infinitesimal ; 
while every finite is the reciprocal of some other finite. On 
the other hand, the word infinity, in its primary or subjective 
sense, of endlessness, merely expresses the liberty claimed by 
the imagination of ‘‘ beating the record,” so to speak, when- 
ever it chooses ; that is to say, the liberty of surpassing any 
number, magnitude, or ratio, however large, by the concep- 
tion of a number, magnitude, or ratio still larger. For 
example, if it be asked how many terms there are in the 
series A', A*, A®, A‘, ete., in which A denotes any number or 
ratio, we may legitimately reply that the number of terms is 
infinite. Here however the word infinite does not denote a 
real number at all, nor any property that can be attributed 
to any real number, nor any class to which any individual 
number belongs ; and the statement that the number of terms 
1s infinite is only another way of saying that though there is 
a definite first term there is no definite last term ; or, in other 
words, that there is no fixed limit beyond which the imagina- 
tion may not continue the series. When, on the other hand, 
we say that the sum of the series A'+ A*+A*+ to infinity, 
assuming A to be a proper fraction between 0 and | (say, the 
fraction one-half) is A/ (1-A), what we really mean is that 
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(denoting the class, or any individual of the class, of infinities, 
H,, H., H;, etc., by H, and the class, or any individual of the 
class, of infinitesimals, h,, hy, hz, ete., by h) if we denote 
the sum 

+A" 
by 5, then we shall have 


a symbolic statement which, in my notation, asserts 
that the difference between the greater ratio A/ (1-A) 
and the less ratio S is infinitesimal. Mathematicians com- 
monly write 
A+A*+A*+ad infinitum = A/ (1-A); 

but this equality never holds absolutely, for however far the 
series may be carried, the sum S is always less than A/ (1- A). 
Here the total number of terms in the series is the real 
though infinite number H, and the last term! of the series is 
A*, which is necessarily an infinitesimal, since, by our data, 
A is a proper fraction less than 1. Hence also the statement 
S=A/(1-A) asserts virtwal and not actual equality; that is 
to say, there is a real difference between the two ratios as- 
serted to be equal, but the difference is infinitesimal compared 
with (i.e., divided by) either. (See my paper on Symbolic 
Reasoning, No. viii., p. 509, in Minp, October, 1906.) This 
example illustrates the sense in which mathematicians com- 
monly use the word infinite, though the lack of an exact and 
satisfactory definition of the word in the generality of text- 
books renders their language sometimes obscure and their 
statements apparently inconsistent. In this and similar 
cases we may write S = A/(1—A), provided it be understood 
that virtwal and not absolute equality is asserted. As defined 
in my paper in Mrnp, two quantities or ratios, finite, infinite, 
or infinitesimal, are said to be virtwally equal when the differ- 
ence between them is infinitesimal compared with (or divided 
by) either, and in the infinitesimal calculus it would be con- 
venient if we adopted the convention that the symbol of 
equality (=) between two quantities or ratios in the state- 
ment (A = B) only asserts that the two are either virtually or 
absolutely equal. Thus the statement (v=«+dr) asserts 
virtual equality, whether « be finite, infinite, or infinitesimal, 
it being understood that di/x is an infinitesimal ratio. 


1The symbol A* may either denote the Hth power of A (the exponent 
H being infinite by definition) or the statement that A is infinite. The 
context will always make clear in what sense it is employed in each case, 
for it is scarcely possible to mistake a statement for a ratio, or rice vers. 
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Prof. Keyser, in the Hibbert Journal of October, 1909, 
page 188, says that— 

Mr. MacColl’s conception of the infinitesimal is one that mathemati- 
cians have not been able to employ. As used by them, the term signifies, 
not a small quantity, but a variable that, under the conditions of the pro- 
blem in which it occurs, may be made and kept small at will—a variable 
having zero for limit. 


To this I reply that I believe the reason why mathemati- 
cians have not, so far, employed my conception of the in- 
finitesimal—a conception which they all possess, however 
differently they may express it—is that my allied and com- 
plementary conception of “virtual equality” had never 
occurred to them. Restricting, as they do, the symbol of 
equality (=) to absolute equality, they could not consistently 
make the assertion (a=a+a) even when z is infinitesimal 
compared with a, so that, to preserve logical accuracy, they 
are obliged to be continually appealing to the round-about 
notion of a limit, an appeal which my proposed convention as 
to ‘virtual equality’ and the meaning of the symbol (=) 
would render needless and irrelevant, without sacrificing one 
iota of logical accuracy. 

In explaining the principle of a ‘ derivative ’ or ‘ differential 
coefficient, modern writers on the infinitesimal calculus find 
it necessary to lay down various cautions to prevent beginners 
from misunderstanding the real meaning of their symbolic 
formule and operations. 

Let me quote the following from an excellent work (An 
Elementary Course of Infinitesimal Caleulus, by Horace Lamb, 
F.R.S.) which I have often recommended to pupils :— 


The symbol dy/dx is to be regarded as indecomposable, it is not a 
fraction, but the limiting value of a fraction. The fractional appearance 
is preserved merely in order to remind us of the manner in which the 
limiting value was approached. 


Now, I agree that dz and dy should each separately be re- 
garded as indecomposable, the letter d having no meaning 
apart from the letters x and y, which denote real quantities 
or ratios ; but there is no necessity for so regarding the whole 
complex symbol dy/dz. I see no reason at all why we should 
not, like Leibnitz, regard dy/dz as a real fraction whose value 
depends upon the real values of its numerator and denominator 
dy and dz. The following simple example will, I feel sure, 
make this clear to every reader of MinD, whether he be 
acquainted with the infinitesimal calculus or not :— 

Let y=", and let dx be infinitesimal compared with 2, so 
that dz/x is an infinitesimal ratio. Also let dy denote the 
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increment received by y (that is, by 2) in consequence of 
an infinitesimal increment dz received by x. Otherwise 
expressed, let dy=(r+dzr)- We get 
dy = 2x dx+(dz)’. 

Hence, dy/dx=2x+d. So far, the sign of equality has denoted 
absolute equality. Now, since (by definition) dz is infinites- 
imal compared with z, it must also, a fortiori, be infinitesimal 
compared with 2x, so that we get 27+dz=22. Here the sign 
of equality denotes virtual and not absolute equality. Thus, 
finally, we get dy/dv=2, an equality which is again virtual 
and not absolute. From this point of view there is no refer- 
ence to a limit, as the conception of a limit is not needed. In 
this case, dz and dy are two really existing infinitesimals, and 
my assertion that the ratio of the latter to the former is virtwally 
equal to 2x (as I define the word virtually) 1s really equivalent 
to what mathematicians mean when they say that 2 (techni- 
cally called the “ differential coefficient of y with regard to 2:”) 
is the limit to which the fraction 6y/8x approaches as the in- 
crement 6x (which they never speak of as an infinitesimal) 
approaches zero. 

Let it be clearly understood that an assertion of virtual 
equality, such as (7+ dz=~), not merely asserts that dz is negli- 
gible compared with «, that practically it may be omitted 
because of its extreme smallness in comparison, but that it 
must be omitted in all possible calculations, because (by ex- 
press definition) no arithmetical notation, and a fortiori, no 
instrument however delicate, can ever take account of its 
existence. 

If a regular polygon of M™ sides (in which M denotes a 
million) be supposed inscribed in a circle, the difference by 
which its perimeter falls short of the circumference is cer- 
tainly negligible, and more than negligible, compared with 
either as regards all practical calculations, but the ratio is not 
infinitesimal, because, though inconceivably small. it is still 
arithmetically expressible ; that is to say, it can be expressed 
approximately by certain conventional collocations of the 
ordinary digits. In thig case, therefore, we cannot consis- 
tently assert that the perimeter is virtually equal to the 
circumference. And if for M™ we substitute its millionth 
power M™™, or any other huge but arithmetically expressible 
number, the result will be the same; the excess of the cir- 
cumference over the inscribed perimeter, though utterly neg- 
ligible, will, from our very definitions of the terms, be finite 
and not infinitesimal. But if we suppose a regular inscribed 
polygon of H sides, then the difference between the perimeter 
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and the circumference would be infinitesimal compared with 
either (since H is, by definition, infinite) ; and for this reason, 
we can here assert that the perimeter is virtually equal to the 
circumference, and express this virtual equality in the form 
(P=C), in which P stands for perimeter, C for circumference, 
and the symbol (=) for an assertion of virtual equality. 
Leibnitz founded his infinitesimal calculus on the notion of 
infinitesimals, which he merely regarded as extremely minute 
quantities, without clearly indicating in what respect an in- 
finitesimal differs from a very small finite. Newton founded 
his calculus on the notion of the ‘ultimate ratios’ of vanish- 
ing quantities ; that is, the ultimate ratio of the increment dy 
to the increment 6 when the latter (and consequently, as a 
rule, the former), by continual decrease, reaches the limit 
zero; in which case éy/d« takes the form 0/0. Both were 
right in their respective conceptions, but they expressed those 
conceptions awkwardly and in apparently self-contradictory 
language, which led the logicians, and many even of the 
mathematicians, of the day to question the legitimacy both 
of their reasoning and of their symbolic operations. Modern 
mathematicians have adopted Leibnitz’s notation as more 
convenient than Newton’s, but they have completely rejected 
the conception of negligible infinitesimals on which Leibnitz 
founded his notation, on the ground that it is logically in- 
admissible. And logically inadmissible the conception un- 
doubtedly is solong as the symbol of equality (=) is restricted 
to absolute equality ; for it is clear that A cannot be absolutely 
equal to A+ so long as h has any real value however small. 
But my convention, that the symbol of equality shall only 
denote an equality that may be either absolute or virtual (as 
I define the word virtual), entirely removes from Leibnitz’s 
symbolic formule and operations the reproach of incon- 
sistency. Modern mathematicians, following Newton’s con- 
ception, have secured for it a certain measure of consistency, 
but at a heavy and needless sacrifice of brevity and simplicity. 
They have replaced Newton’s conception of an ‘ultimate 
ratio’ of the form 0/0 by the more consistent idea of a 
limiting ratio, which they express in the form dy/dz. They 
regard dy and dx, however, not necessarily as infinitesimals 
or other small quantities, or indeed as necessarily quantities 
at all. They merely insist that the composite symbol dy/dzx 
shall denote the exact limiting ratio which it is employed to 
represent. They thus studiously avoid Leibnitz’s notion of 
mfinitesimals by dispensing even with the word. Instead of 
speaking of infinitesimals, they nearly always speak of limits. 
If « and a be real ratios (finite, infinite, or infinitesimal) 
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and virtually equal, it generally follows that any function of x 
(if a real ratio) is virtually equal to the same function of a. 
When two infinities H, and H, are virtually equal, their 
difference H, ~ H,, or H, - H,, though necessarily infinitesimal 
compared with (or divided by) either, may be finite, infinite, 
or infinitesimal compared with any finite. All that the de- 
finition of “ virtual equality’’ requires is that the fractions 
(H, - H,)/H, and (H, - H,)/H, shall each be either a positive 
or negative infinitesimal. 

If x and a (whether finite, infinite, or infinitesimal) be 
virtually equal, the fraction (x"~—a”")/(~-a) is virtually equal 
to na". Mathematicians usually express this by saying that 
na"! is the limit to which the fraction (x"-.a")/(x-a) inde- 
finitely approaches as the variable « approaches the finite 
constant a. But by my proposed convention as to “ virtual 
equality ’’ and the meaning of the symbol of equality (=), the 
ratio a need not be finite. The proposition holds good 
universally, whether z, a, » (individually or collectively) be 
finite, infinite, or infinitesimal. 

Let A,, A,, A, ... , A, be any ratios in ascending order of 
magnitude, and such that A, is virtually equal to A,, A, to A,, 
A, to Ay, and soon. Then, if n be not infinite, the smallest 
ratio A, is virtually equal to the largest ratio A,, so that we 
can write A,=A,=A,= ... =A,. 

From this theorem it follows that in mathematical re- 
searches involving ” affirmations of virtual equality (however 
large the finite number ” may be), no error can possibly enter 
into the final result through the repeated omission of in- 
finitesimals in successive affirmations of virtual equality. 
The theorem is a simple corollary from the easily proved for- 
mula (Fh), which asserts that the product of a finite and an 
infinitesimal is an infinitesimal. The formula holds however 
large the finite F may be—even if it denote the millionth 
power of the millionth power of a million. 


VI. Marrer AND MIND. 


Among the antinomies discussed by metaphysicians are the 
arguments for and against the possibility of the real existence 
of space, time, and the material universe, apart from the 
existence of a human or superhuman mind to perceive them. 
To enter seriously and fully into such a discussion would be 
a formidable undertaking. No one can do so profitably 
without first making sure that he and his readers attach the 
same meanings to the words he employs. Otherwise he 
enters a labyrinth of ambiguities from which it is scarcely 
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possible for him to find an exit. And the readers who 
venture to follow him commonly share his fate. The words 
real and existence especially need defining, and definitions of 
them are not easy. We all understand these words in various 
senses according to the context; and often also, even with 
the context to guide us, we wofully misunderstand them. 
In common parlance we speak of real existence and of unreal 
{or imaginary) existence, and, logically enough, we regard 
these two classes of existence as mutually exclusive. Yet, 
on close inspection, it is not easy to find the exact line of 
demarcation. Should the abstractions truth and error be con- 
sidered unrealities because they have no form, weight, or 
substance? Hardly, though their existence certainly de- 
pends upon that of the persons who understand or misunder- 
stand them. Is an unreal or imaginary existence a contra- 
diction in terms, a linguistic inconsistency? What is the 
difference between an unreal or imaginary existence, such as 
that of a fairy, and an absolute non-existence? May we 
reply that unrealities, like fairies and fictitious characters in 
novels, exist in the mind, and must therefore have at least a 
subjective existence? ‘In the mind?’’ What does the pre- 
position in here mean? Is the mind (or soul) then a sub- 
stance of some kind, material or immaterial, in which 
another substance, real or imaginary, can exist? Or are we 
merely talking figuratively and—rather vaguely—because the 
ideas which we strive to convey are too vague for exact 
expression ? Is the mind the same as the soul? And if not, 
what is the difference? Can the distinction be clearly shown 
by an exact definition of each? Materialistic philosophers— 
or those who call themselves such, for these words also are 
ambiguous—sometimes speak of the soul as a “ function of 
the brain,’’ and sometimes as an ‘‘ emanation from the brain ”’. 
What do they mean? If they were pressed hard for defini- 
tions or explanations, and answered frankly, I think they 
would be forced to own that they did not know—that—to 
put it bluntly—they had been talking nonsense. In mathe- 
matics the word function has a clear and definite meaning. 
As a rule, when we can correctly say that y is a function of 
x, we can also say correctly that x is a function (though 
generally a different function) of y. If in this or some analo- 
gous sense, the soul can be said to be a function of the brain, 
can we, following the mathematical analogy, say that the 
brain is also a function of the soul? Idealists might plau- 
sibly maintain this view, but not materialists, as it is directly 
opposed to the latter’s fundamental conceptions. Again, 
taking the other materialistic view, how can the soul be an 
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“emanation,” or flowing, from the brain? Can the soul, even 
as an analogy or metaphor, be likened to a liquid or gas 
flowing or escaping from a reservoir? The points of unlike- 
ness are surely far more numerous than those of resemblance. 
And of the points of unlikeness the most striking is the fact 
that the mind or soul is conscious of its own existence, while 
the flowing gas or liquid is not. 

In connexion with this question of the soul, I may be 
allowed to say a few words in reference to an objection raised 
by Prof. Taylor in his kind and appreciative criticism of my 
Man’s Origin, Destiny and Duty, in MinpD, July, 1909, pp. 
451-453. In that book I define the soul as “‘ that which feels,” 
and argue that, wherever it may be situated, there is no proof 
that it is in the brain or nervous system, as these, judging 
from observation and experiments, appear (like the rest of 
the body) to be mere insensible channels through which some 
unknown force is transmitted (we know not whence) to the 
soul, causing sensations, and from the soul—generally by 
exertion of the conscious will—producing actions. In regard 
to this view, which he does not seem wholly to reject, Prof. 
Taylor writes :— 


But the view is still retained that this subject [the soul or real sub- 
ject of consciousness] is extended and occupies a region in the physical 
space of ordinary perception. Thus Mr. MacColl’s contention against 
the ordinary materialist takes the form of maintaining that the ‘soul ’ 
must be somewhere, but the somewhere need not be ‘in the brain”’: it 
may be millions of miles away. Now, I should prefer to ask whether the 
question ‘‘ Where is the soul?’’ has any meaning at all. Is it more 
reasonable to ask whether e.g. my belief that 2+3=5 is in my brain or 
ten millions of miles away, than to ask what is the distance between 
Piccadilly Circus and the middle of next week ?. . . The seat of conscious- 
ness is removed to a distant and possibly extra-stellar point, but the 
question still remains whether there would be any sense in saying that 
thought and sensation are “at’’ this point? Does a thought or feeling 
take up any extension at all? I think the author would see, on further 
reflexion, that the unity of our mental life, on his theory, would commit 
us definitely te the view that the soul literally is a mathematical point, 
and such a view is surely as unintelligible when that point is said to be 
millions of miles away as when it is said to be “ in”’ the brain. The real 
absurdity surely lies in assigning presence ‘‘at”’ a point to the self at all. 


Now, I admit at once that these are serious objections to 
my theory or hypothesis that the soul (whether material or 
etherial, or composed of some other substance entirely 1m- 
perceptible to our present human senses) may possibly have, 
at any given moment, some definite though unknown form or 
size, and may occupy, like a planet, sun, or atom, some de- 
finite though unknown position in space. Great however as 
are the difficulties that lie in the way of this hypothesis, 
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those that confront the opposite hypothesis, the hypothesis 
that the soul (the sentient entity by my express definition) 
has no spatial existence, seems to me more formidable still. 
But here again, perhaps, Prof. Taylor and I, like so many 
other sincere controversialists, do not always attach quite the 
same meanings to the same words. Even if my hypothesis 
led to the conclusion he supposes, that, as regards size, the 
soul corresponded to the conception of a mathematical point 
—a conclusion which can hardly follow from my premisses, 
since these leave its size and form unknown and indefinite— 
the conclusion would involve no inconsistency. For, from 
my point of view—which I admit however to be different 
from that of mathematicians in general—a point may have 
any size whatever, provided the unit of reference be infinite 
in comparison. If any portion of matter, whether an atom, 
an electron, or something else still smaller, be infinitesimal 
compared with any nameable finite unit, be it the volume of 
a drop of water or that of the earth, then, and not otherwise, 
it may be regarded as a point. And this infinitesimal point 
may also consistently be conceived of as infinite in com- 
parison with another point still smaller ; and so on ad infinitum. 
It is all a matter of ratio or comparison, and depends entirely 
upon our arbitrary unit of reference. A ratio h,/h, between 
two infinitesimals, like a ratio H,/H, between two infinities, 
may be finite, infinite, or infinitesimal; but a ratio F,/F, 
between two finites must be finite, from our very definition of 
the word. Assuming the soul to have a spatial existence, we 
have no data at present for determining its size, form, or 
position at any given moment, or whether these be fixed or 
variable. If any man chooses to assert that his soul (spatially 
considered) is at this moment finite, or that it is infinite, or 
that it is infinitesimal (these words being understood as I 
define them), I can neither verify nor disprove his assertion, 
though the first hypothesis—I cannot in the least explain 
why—seems to me the most likely. ‘‘ But why consider the 
soul spatial at all?’’ Prof. Taylor would ask. My reply is 
that otherwise I must regard it as belonging to the class of 
entities which most grammarians lump together under the 
name of abstractions, such as hunger, hardness, battle, etc., and 
that such abstractions are but disguised predicates which 
cannot be separated from some non-abstract subject under- 
stood. There can be no hunger without a hungry person or 
animal; there can be no hardness without some hard sub- 
stance ; and there can be no battle without some sentient 
beings (human or non-human) who struggle for mastery. 
Similarly, I cannot conceive of a thought apart from a thinker, 
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or of a feeling or sensation without a soul or feeler. The last 
word is here used in a somewhat novel sense, but the context 
explains it. And as, by express definition, I class thoughts 
and mental emotions in the category of sensations, it follows 


_ that the soul (including mind and spirit) is the thinker as 


well as the feeler. This extension of the meaning of the 
word feeling or sensation may not be in accordance with the 
usage of psychologists or physiologists, but it is, I think, in 
accordance with the usage of all of us in ordinary speech ; for 
don’t we all employ such expressions as ‘I feel sure,”’ “I feel 
the force of the argument,” etc.? Besides, words are after 
all mere symbols, like the mathematician’s 2, y, z, to which 
we may give any convenient meaning that suits our purpose, 
provided the context leaves no doubt as to what that meaning 
is. Can an idea, or emotion, or sensation, or occurrence be 
consistently spoken of as occupying any definite position in 
space ? Yes, provided the speaker’s or writer’s meaning can 
be inferred clearly from the context. No one misunderstands 
the meaning of such a remark as “her thoughts are far away 
with her absent children,” and nobody in this case is under 
the delusion that the thinker is in one place, and her thoughts 
far away in another. Don’t we speak of the site of such and 
such a battle, though the abstract conception of a battle has 
in itself no form or position apart from those of the com- 
batants? The conclusion arrived at by some modern psycho- 
logists, that ‘‘the thoughts themselves are the thinkers,” 
seems to me as much a linguistic inconsistency as would be 
the statements that “the combats themselves are the com- 
batants,” that ‘the receipts themselves are the receivers,” 
and that ‘the speeches themselves are the speakers’’. The 
statement (which I have quoted from memory) that “ the 
thoughts themselves are the thinkers,” is, if I am not mis- 
taken, due to Prof. James. Ido not suggest that it expresses 
Prof. Taylor’s opinion, but it seems to me that his opinion 
that the soul cannot consistently be spoken of as occupying 
any spatial position necessarily leads to the conclusion ex- 
pressed by the quoted statement. 


VII. Matrer AND Minp.—Continued. 


But then it may be asked, ‘“ If the thought itself is not the 
thinker, where is the thinker?” Superficially considered, 
the question sounds absurd. ‘“‘ There is the thinker,” it may 
be replied—‘“‘ that one-armed and one-legged man, sitting on 
that bench in the park, with that far-off look in his eyes.” 
‘Yes, but how much of him constitutes the thinker?” Since 
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he can still think, and think as well as when he had two arms 
and two legs, the missing arm and leg formed no indispens- 
able portions of the thinker, any more than his hair, or his. 
nails, or his clothes. He is still the ‘“‘thinker” without 
them. How far can we carry on this slicing away of non- 
indispensable portions of the material body and still leave the 
‘thinker’? What is very curious is that that one-armed 
and one-legged thinker will tell you that when the weather is 
damp he still feels pains in his fingers and toes, not merely 
in those of the arm and leg which he still possesses, but also- 
in those of the arm and leg which have been amputated and 
no longer, so far as he is concerned, exist. Point out to him 
the absurdity—at least from the linguistic standpoint—of this 
statement, and he will own it; but yet he will assure you that 
if the evidence of his eyes, aided by that of his sense of touch, 
did not convince him of the contrary, he would be under the 
illusion that he still possessed the missing members also ; for 
that the sensation of pain, apparently felt in the no longer 
existing toes and fingers, is exactly similar now, after the 
amputation, to that which, in damp weather, he had previously 
felt before it. The hasty physiologist will say that, in spite 
of the apparent direct evidence of his senses, a man really 
feels pain in his brain, the seat of all pain and pleasure, mental 
or physical, as of all other kinds of sensation or consciousness. 
The evidence for this conclusion was never quite convincing, 
and modern experiments and observations tend more and 
more to discredit it. The brain, it is true, is an important 
medium through which the soul receives sensations, and gen- 
erally the possibility of thought, sensation or consciousness, 
depends upon its physical condition—just as generally—not 
always—the sensation of warmth depends upon the physical 
condition of the atmosphere. In the same condition of the 
atmosphere one person may experience an uncomfortable 
sensation of heat, while another, standing near him, may 
shiver and suffer from the very different sensation of cold. 
Generally speaking, the sensation of seeing depends—in part 
at least—on the condition of the eyes, that of hearing on that 
of the ears, and that of smelling on that of the nose; but if 
recent experiments made by eminent doctors and _ physio- 
logists can be trusted, the soul—which is the sentient entity 
by definition, and therefore the real person—can, in certain 
exceptional cases, see, hear, and smell through other channels 
than the organs through which those sensations are usually 
transmitted. If then the eyes, ears, and nose are not abso- 
lutely indispensable organs for the transmission of their 
special sensations to the soul, why should the brain be an 
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absolutely indispensable organ for the transmission to the 
soul of sensations in general, thoughts and mental emotions 
included? So far, if [ am not mistaken, Prof. Taylor and I 
hold the same views; we neither of us believe that the brain 
or any other material part of the body feels or thinks ; but 
we differ as to the propriety of assigning spatial position any- 
where, either within the body or without the body, to the 
mysterious entity that does. 

I may remark that, in their essential principles, the argu- 
ments which led some philosophers to deny the spatial 
existence of the soul lead others to deny, not only the spatial 
existence of the soul, but the real existence, except as a con- 
cept, of space itself, and as a necessary corollary, the real 
existence of time, with which the existence of space seems to 
be inseparably connected. Thus, the whole objective and 
material world is resolved by them into Berkeley’s subjective 
immaterial “ideas,” or, as I find it more convenient (because 
more widely suggestive) to call them, sensations. I prefer the 
word sensations, because some philosophers deny ‘ ideas’ to 
the lower animals, whereas sensations, and therefore souls, as 
I define the word, belong, as they admit, to both. Now, the 
question at issue is this: Does matter exist except as a mere 
sensation, or as a mere collection of sensations? The true 
answer seems to me to be this, that matter, in its common 
conditions of solids, liquids, and gases, is a very prominent 
cause of certain sensations, but should not be identified with 
the sensations themselves; which, whether elementary or 
compound, should be considered as its effects. It leads to 
self-contradiction to identify a cause (whether known or un- 
known) with its effects. Just as we infer a cause from its 
etfect or effects, as, for example, the existence of a lion from 
its roaring or footprints, so we infer the existence of matter 
‘whatever its ultimate constitution) from one or more of the 
sensations which it produces on the subjective or sentient 
portion of us which I call the soul. 

To make my meaning plainer, let me give a homely illus- 
tration similar to one of Berkeley’s, but somewhat differently 
presented and developed. I see before me something which, 
from its appearance, I infer to be an apple; but as the 
evidence afforded by the sensation called seeing is not always 
reliable, when unconfirmed by other sensations, I approach, 
touch, lift, and smellit. Let us suppose that the fresh sensa- 
tions thus obtained strongly confirm my former conclusion, but 
do not convince me entirely, as, after all, the supposed apple 
might be a small turnip shaped and painted by a clever practi- 
cal joker to resemble an apple, and rubbed by him with apple 
essence so as to deceive the sense of smell. As a final test 
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therefore I cut a small slice and bite and chew it. If the 
new sensation of taste thus added to my former data confirm 
my former conclusion, may the conclusion be now regarded 
as absolutely certain? Not quite, for in spite of the evidence 
afforded by all those sensations, it might conceivably happen 
that a fresh sensation, namely, the discovery of a hard sub- 
stance like a peach-stone at its centre, would prove to me 
that this was a new kind of fruit which, while it possessed 
many of the properties usually connoted by the word apple, 
possessed others which the word, as hitherto understood, did 
not connote. What in such a case should we do? Extend 
the meaning of the word apple so as to include the new fruit ? 
or invent a fresh name, such as a peach-apple, or apple-peach, 
to distinguish it? Neither course would involve any logical 
inconsistency, but the latter would be more convenient. 
Now, in this case, should the word ‘ apple-peach,’ or ‘ peach- 
apple,’ denote the total collection of sensations? Should it 
not rather denote their cause ?—or, to speak more accurately, 
the more salient portion of the infinite number of their 
causes? For, be it remarked, a cause is never single. The 
number of causes producing any sensation is really infinite. 
We could not, for example, have the sensation of seeing 
without the vibrating ether, nor the sensation of smell with- 
out the air to convey the effluvium, and so on for other 
causes, of which a few are more or less known, but of which 
the infinite majority must, to our very limited faculties, re- 
main for ever unknown and unsuspected. 

Now, the analysis which we have here applied to a word 
denoting a particular kind of matter may also be applied to 
the term matter in general. The first question to be settled 
is: What property or properties do we attribute to every kind 
of matter, apples included? Scientists in general agree that 
whatever entity comes under the designation of matter must 
possess at least one property, the property variously named 
weight, ponderability, or attraction. In other words, every 
particle of matter in the universe attracts and is attracted by 
every other particle of matter. We notice this property, this 
tendency to mutual approach, according to a certain observed 
law, in several substances, we infer it in others, and we agree 
that all the substances, known or unknown, which possess it 
shall be called matter. But what do we mean here by the 
words ‘ notice’ and ‘infer’? ‘ Noticing’ and ‘ inferring,’ like 
all other percepts and concepts, come (according to my de- 
finition) under the general name of sensations, so that, other- 
wise put, matter is, as in the former analysis, the name of the 
most prominent of the many causes of these sensations. 

But there is one perplexing entity which this definition of 
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matter appears to exclude. I speak of the hypothetical 
ether. I say ‘“‘ hypothetical,” not because I doubt the exist- 
ence of some space-occupying substance whose vibrations and 
other properties cause the sensation of seeing, as well as 
other sensations which (or whose causes) we connect more 
or less with such vague words as heat, electricity, magnetism, 
etc., but because the various properties commonly attributed 
to the ether are difficult to conceive as coexisting in the same 
substance ; and also because no two scientists quite agree as 
to the list of properties which would constitute a self-con- 
sistent and satisfactory definition of the substance which the 
word ether is supposed to represent. Prof. Haeckel, in his 
Riddle of the Universe, speaks of the ether as ‘‘ imponder- 
able matter,” which (if ponderability is the one quality by 
which we distinguish matter from other entities) 1s a clear 
contradiction in terms. We may consistently call the ether 
an imponderable substance, or an imponderable entity, and 
conceive of it as occupying a portion (finite or infinite) of 
abstract space, but we cannot consistently speak of it as 
imponderable matter. 

Pushed to their extreme logical] limit, the arguments against 
the spatial existence of the soul—of the entity that feels— 
would be equally valid against the spatial existence of the 
ether, or even of matter itself. If matter or the ether be space- 
occupying causes or transmitters of sensations, why should not 
the soul be similarly a space-occupying receiver of sensations ? 
Why also should not one soul similarly transmit (more or 
less modified) the sensations received, or similar sensations 
to another soul, human, superhuman, or infrahuman? As 
to the exact volume of space (fixed or variable) occupied at 
any given moment by any individual soul, from an infini- 
tesimal to an infinite, nobody has any data for asserting: 
but then nobody has any absolutely sure data for making a 
similar assertion about the space or volume occupied at any 
given moment by any individual material body, or even by 
the whole material universe. Suppose the volume or space, 
compared with some imaginary fixed and constant unit ot 
reference, occupied by the whole material universe at this 
moment were rapidly diminishing, but that all our units of 
distance, area, volume, time, and forces were also changing 
in corresponding proportions. We should for ever, genera- 
tion after generation, remain ignorant of the appalling cir- 
cumstance. When our mile had become an inch we should 
still call it a mile, and our new inch would have the same 
ratio to the new mile as our old inch had to the old 
mile. When our year had become a second, our new 
second would be reduced in proportion, and so would the 
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duration of our thoughts, actions and lives. When our 
bodies had become microscopic, in proportion to their present 
size, we should still consider them of the same size, weight, 
and volume as we consider them now; and, relatively to the 
respective new units of size, weight, and volume, the same 
numbers and fractions would represent them. Yet, when 
our material universe had thus shrunk (as regards volume) 
to an atom or an electron, with our stars, our planets, and 
ourselves, all inside it as at present, and at the same relative 
distances, we should still be logically obliged to consider it 
as real as we consider it now, and, for exactly the same reasons. 
On the other hand, the other mathematical, abstract, empty, 
soulless spatial universe of nothingness beyond would, as now, 
have any dimensions we chose to assign to it, subject, as now, 
to the condition that (solely for the convenience of symbolic 
reasoning and calculation) we should assume those dimensions 
to be infinite. 

But, it may be asked, if the whole material and ethereal 
universe, and a fortiori our own bodies, might thus eventu- 
ally become infinitesimal in comparison with our present units 
without our ever suspecting it, does not this reasoning arrive 
at virtually the same conclusion as that of the idealists, who 
maintain that matter, space, and time are mere conceptions 
of the mind, and that, except as mental conceptions, they 
have no real existence? To this I can only reply that as re- 
gards the empty, abstract, airless, etherless space of the 
mathematician, the conclusion seems to me correct, and that, 
since time, even as a concept, cannot well exist apart from 
space, the conclusion may be correct as regards time also; 
but I cannot quite see how we can consistently speak of matter 
as amere concept. The question of size is wholly irrelevant. 
An ant, or even a microbe, is every whit as real as a whale 
or an elephant. We must define our words so as, if possible, 
to avoid self-contradiction, and if matter be defined as a cause 
or transmitter of a certain defined class of sensations, this 
cause or transmitter must (like the soul or receiver of sensa- 
tions) be as real as the sensations themselves. This follows 
from three fundamental assumptions with which neither 
science nor logic can well dispense without linguistic incon- 
sistency. They are: first, that every effect must have a 
cause or combination of causes; secondly, that an effect 
can never be its own cause, nor a cause its own effect; and, 
thirdly, that if any effect be considered real, its cause or 
causes must be considered real also. The words cause and 
effect are here used in their customary scientific sense, with- 
out any implication, affirmative or negative, as to the real 
existence of one single First Cause. 
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IV.—_THE SUBLIME. 
By E. F. Carrirt. 
I. 


In his recently published lecture on ‘‘The Sublime’’! Mr. 
Bradley defines it as a species of the Beautiful: “A large 
part of its effect is due to the general nature of Beauty”. 
Its differentia is Greatness: ‘‘ exceeding or overwhelming 
greatness”. So that a beautiful thing, if great also, should 
be sublime. This is qualified by the explanation that size is 
only sublime when construed as the sign of power, or at least 
this is said to be certainly the case with living beings. 

Corresponding to this difference in objects a difference is 
described in the feelings they excite. The pleasure we 
take in sublimity instead of being immediate, purely affir- 
mative as is that of beauty, is conditioned by a previous nega- 
tive stage of repulsion in which we feel ‘‘ checked, baffled, 
menaced”. This, however, is followed by a feeling of “ ex- 
pansion or uplifting,” and the last stage is always positive, 
for even when the sublime thing is terrible or forbidding we 
end in a consciousness of union with it. 

Besides the usual instances of mountains, sea and sky, Mr. 
Bradley suggests as test cases: babies, rainbows, sunrise in 
the high Alps, and a sparrow dying in defence of its young 
from a dog. 

This account, philosophical and sympathetic as we expect 
Mr. Bradley’s criticism to be, and admirably suited to its 
occasion, suggests questions as to the nature of ‘ Sublimity’ 
which may perhaps most easily be asked in the form of a 
discussion of his theory. 

Such a view as that before us avoids many difficulties of 
the older accounts, especially by making sublimity a species, 
instead of the antithesis, of beauty, by claiming that we do, 
therefore, ultimately sympathise with the sublime object, 
and by dropping the distinction between the Mathematical 


1 Oxford Lectures on Portry, by A. C. Bradley, formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford, 1909. 
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and Dynamic, that is between the sublime of mere size and 
that of power. But just these changes which make the 
theory less unplausible make the class so vague and the 
varieties of it so heterogeneous, that we may ask if it is a 
real class at all or only an unessential concept under which 
almost any divergences from the central type of beauty, that 
can from different points of view be detected, are arbitrarily 
put together. The definition indeed almost by its terms 
arouses this suspicion. Mr. Bradley has so long disappointed 
us of a philosophy of beauty that we do not know whether 
‘very powerful’ is for him an essential specification of the 
general concept ‘beauty’; but it is hardly certain that we 
are offered in ‘sublimity’ more than the mere sum of the 
two qualities beauty and power. 

To examine the value of the concept we may ask two ques- 
tions: first, do objects of the kind described always occasion 
the feelings described ? And second : are the feelings described 
only occasioned by objects of the kind described ? 

(1) It is obvious and irrelevant that what in ordinary lan- 
guage would be called the same object may at the same 
time appear sublime and not to equally good judges. As 
Mr. Bradley says, we more often see the beauty than the 
sublimity of mountains among which we live. ‘‘ Our busi- 
ness,” } writes Wordsworth, ‘‘is not so much with objects as 
with the law under which they are contemplated—the same 
object may be both beautiful and sublime, but it cannot be 
felt to be such at the same moment.” The question then 
that we have to ask is this: So far as a great beautiful 
object is construed as the sign of an unmeasured power, is 
our pleasure in it always conditioned by a preliminary nega- 
tive stage in which we feel repelled, checked, baftled or 
menaced ? 

I cannot find that it is so in my own case. Never till I 
had read Kant did it occur to me that sunrise over Monte 
Rosa should give rise to any such feelings. Yet I do find on 
analysis of one’s un-self-conscious delight in it an element of 
feeling for size, but a wholly sympathetic one; an imagina- 
tive exhilaration, as it were, in being so great oneself, or in 
anything so great having one’s own consciousness. Cer- 
tainly it is often the vastness of a vast view that pleases us ; 
does it first repel us ? 

_On the other hand I did not see the falls of Schaffhausen 
till I had read Kant and some other writers on the sublime. 
I went to them partly, indeed, to see if I should verify 


1 Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Knight, vol. ii., p. 245. 
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Coleridge’s famous distinction ; but though I tried to analyse 
my feelings carefully, and though the most prominent of 
them was one for the enormous display of power, I could 
discover nothing of that negative, checked, menaced pre- 
liminary state. My pleasure seemed to be immediate. 
‘Pretty’ no doubt would have been an inappropriate word, 
but ‘beautiful’ would have satisfied me, and I should have 
accepted ‘graceful’ with some enthusiasm. For the main 
feeling, it seemed to me, was one of ready sympathy for all 
this untiring and easy motion. It gave one the same feeling 
of inexhaustible life and lightness and activity that one gets 
from the running of a fawn or the waves of a rough sea, or 
the dancing of a child. Each of these is of course a different 
beauty, but I do not see why any one should be assigned to 
a separate species. 

And just as this last analogy has often suggested itself to 
the poets (e.g. ‘‘ Winter's Tale,” IV. iv. 141), so, at the risk of 
amusing the critic, I must admit finding the ‘ statuesque’ 
beauty of a mature human being in repose comparable to 
that of great mountains— 


Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
Than have the white breasts of the Queen of Love. 


To catch a full view of the Alps unexpectedly is an experience 
corresponding closely to what the poets tell of ‘Love at 
first sight”. 

The same question may be raised about works of art ; and 
of them I should instance the following, which though we 
construe them as expressing power, and that often by the 
great size of what they represent, yet arouse no momentary 
feelings of menace or repulsion :— 

In sculpture: The Venus of Melos. 

In painting: Constable’s clouds, some of which suggest by 
their volume immense power and sweep, but of a wholly 
attractive kind, so that we look at them with the same 
immediate pleasure with which we watch a sea-gull; or 
some of Turner’s sunsets where the vastness of heaven is 
made both obvious and enchanting; or Blake’s drawing of 
Dawn ; or the nudes of the Sistine ceiling. 

In poetry: Addison’s instance from Milton— 


Imparadised in one another’s arms 
(Spectator, No. 285, P.L., iv. 506). 


Goethe’s— 


Uber allen Gipfeln ist ruh 
. . » Bald ruhest du auch. 
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Wordsworth’s cloud— 


That heareth not the loud winds when they call 
And moveth all together if it move at all. 


Or Shakespeare’s— 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye. 


Finally, I do not see why mere power, when a hostile 
relation of it to the human will is not part of the ssthetic 
presentation, should necessarily give rise to any such feelings. 
To suppose that it does so rests on the assumption that in 
presence of a very great or strong, though beautiful, object 
the esthetic imagination at once conjures up nightmares of 
impending annihilation. Surely, on a truer analysis, just so 
far as it is an esthetic imagination, it is unapt, especially if 
the object be beautiful, to take this practical point of view. 
Unless the external and hostile relation of the human will to 
the object be definitely suggested, it rather leaps out in glad 
sympathy with the splendid existence of the grand object for 
itsown sake. Any one may notice that in watching the most 
terrific breakers on the Atlantic coast it is never with the 
protecting rock, but with the threatening waves that he 
naturally sympathises, always wishing for yet a bigger one. | 

So far as with this cheerful admiration for great powers 
and wide reaches there is bound up a sense of short-coming— 
not only that we ourselves are small but that our imagination 
is weak and soon wearied;—of all such feelings I would 
rather accept an account, like that of Ruge,'! which puts the 
negative or painful feeling second and the sympathetic ex- 
pansion first. But this feeling of our own inferiority both to 
what we admire and to those imaginative moments when we 
most admire it, is at least as characteristic of our appreciation 
for —— beauty as of that for the most enormous and 
terrible. 


(2) Leaving this question, we may now ask whether the 
effects which Mr. Bradley describes are not sometimes pro- 
duced upon us by the esthetic contemplation of objects other 
than those to which he attributes them. The effects in 
question are these: ‘‘a sense of being checked or baffled or 
even stupefied or possibly even repelled or menaced as though 
something were affecting us which we could not receive or 
grasp or stand up to”. 

1Newe Vorschule der Aesthetik (Halle, 1837), p. 72. Quoted by 


Seidl: Zur Geschichte des Erhabenheitsbegriffes seit Kant (Leipzig, 
1888), p. 61. T have not seen Ruge’s hook. 
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This does I think describe certain esthetical effects, but I 
do not feel sure that they are always the effects of objects 
construed as signs of power. I once asked a friend whose 
taste and judgment I respect, but who is not much read in 
the philosophy of this subject, how he would apply the or- 
dinary distinction of Beauty and Sublimity to different arts. 
He instanced that in poetry Keats’ ‘Ode to a Greek Urn’ 
might be beautiful, and Wordsworth’s ‘ Michael’ sublime ; 
in painting, Giorgione’s ‘Féte Champétre’ beautiful, and 
Millet’s ‘Gleaners,’ or the portrait of an old woman by 
Rembrandt, sublime.! He thought the distinction unmean- 
ing in natural scenery, but able to be applied to human 
beings ; and on being pressed for the principle of his applica- 
tion, suggested that by ‘ beautiful’ he meant what might be 
called the visibly or sensuously attractive, while the ‘ su- 
blime’ would be possessed of ‘‘ other important qualities, 
often more important than beauty, sometimes perhaps moral, 
yet regarded somehow esthetically”. Another friend said 
that he should never spontaneously use the word ‘ sublime ' 
of artistic beauty, but might apply it to manifestations of 
the destructive power of nature on a great scale. A third, 
a painter, considered that ‘sublime’ was not an adjective 
naturally applicable either to art or to nature, but only to 
certain human qualities, as, for instance, in the phrase ‘ su- 
blime egotism,’ but that if a subject had to be found for it 
elsewhere, it would always be something describable as * ‘ re- 
moved’ or mysterious, especially objects seen under a strange 
light. In the second of these answers only was there any 
word of size or strength, and there with an anomalous quali- 
fication. Nor do I find any notion of size or force in many 
of the poetical expressions that seem to me to be most 
‘sublime,’ that is to produce positive feelings of uplifting or 
self-expansion only by the mediation of a negative feeling of 
hostility or menace. Such expressions are: that of the dying 
Hippolytus, cexaorépnra rapa, the complaint of Helen :— 


olow Zeds Kaxov wopor, Kal 

(Il, vi. 358) 


1 Cf. Ruskin (Mod. Painters, iv., 2): ‘‘ Sorrow and old age are both 
sublime ”. 

2 Cf. Ruskin (Mod. Painters, i., 40): ‘‘ Greatness of suffering or extent 
of destruction ”’. 

3 Cf. Ruskin (Med. Painters, i., 40): ‘‘ Wherever the mind contem- 
plates anything above itself”’. 
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where it is not at all to the power of Zeus that my notion of 
sublimity attaches. 

‘Beauty that is no stronger than a flower,’ ‘ old unhappy 
far-off things,’ the first stanza of ‘Tears, Idle Tears,’ have 
all, to me, some sublimity ; and so, I suppose, to the poet has 
the meanest flower, so long as it gives him thoughts too deep 
for tears. But my difficulty comes out most clearly with 
respect to Mr. Bradley’s chief instance, the incident which on 
page 44 he quotes from Tourgénieff :— 


I was on my way home from hunting, and was walking up the garden 
avenue. My dog was running on in front of me. 

Suddenly he slackened his pace, and began to steal forward as though 
he scented game ahead. I looked along the avenue ; and I saw on the 
ground a young sparrow, its beak edged with yellow, and its head 
covered with soft down. It had fallen from the nest (a strong wind was 
blowing, and shaking the birches of the avenue) ; and there it sat and 
never stirred, except to stretch out its little half-grown wings in a help- 
less flutter. 

My dog was slowly approaching it, when suddenly, darting from the 
tree overhead, an old black-throated sparrow dropped like a stone right 
before his nose, and, all rumpled and flustered, with a plaintive desperate 
cry flung itself once, twice, at his open jaws with their great teeth. 

It would save its young one; it screened it with its own body ; the 
tiny frame quivered with terror ; the little cries grew wild and hoarse ; 
it sank and died. It had sacrificed itself. 

What a huge monster the dog must have seemed to it! And yet it 
could not stay up there on its safe bough. A power stronger than its 
own will tore it away. 

My dog stood still, and then slunk back disconcerted. Plainly he too 
had to recognise that power. I called him to me; and a feeling of 
reverence came over me as I passed on. 

Yes, do not laugh. It was really reverence I felt before that little 
heroic bird and the passionate outburst of its love. 

Love, I thought, is verily stronger than death and the terror of death. 
By love, only by love, is life sustained and moved. 


Here the words greatness and force seem only applicable 
with some strain. The sparrow is small ; its utmost efforts, 
regarded as force or power, are contemptible ; it is crushed 
without effort. If anything here exhibits greatness which 
can be construed as a sign of power, it is the dog: ‘“‘ What a 
huge monster it must have seemed ”—indeed he has much 
in common with the blind forces of nature and other usual 
instances of sublimity quoted by Mr. Bradley: ‘“ The sub- 
limity of Behemoth and Leviathan . . . lies in the contrast 
of their enormous might with the puny power of man”. The 
sparrow has none of these qualities, but it has what Mr. 
Bradley calls ‘“‘ moral force”. But if we are to take words 
so metaphorically as this, is there anything that may not be 
argued to be sublime? We speak of ‘ very great’ beauty, 
and ‘a very powerful’ attraction, though plainly neither of 
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these alone could be, at least for Mr. Bradley, sublime ;! 
while the sparrow plainly has some quality that can be so 
described, but that is, surely, not power, but extraordinary 
value combined with weakness and failure. And surely, in 
thus naming what we admire in him we should be charac- 
terising it much more essentially, should be more truly de- 
scribing the causes of our admiration than by using words 
like size and force which relate it to such strange fellows as 
Behemoth and Leviathan. 

Nor, to return for a moment to the former question and 
apply it to this instance, can I detect that in first hearing of 
the sparrow I am checked, baffled, stupefied, repelled or 
menaced. These feelings are rather excited by the dog and 
those intolerable processes of blind or living nature which he 
represents. Yet with the dog, or the ravening principle, I do 
not notice myself at any subsequent stage to be brought into 
feelings of union. What first repels us in the story continues 
to repel us to the last, and what ultimately we love and 
reverence had barely to be described to excite those feelings. 
It may be urged that such analysis misrepresents what is 
really one complex state of mind, and that it is the whole 
story which, like any other tragedy, is sublime, or, in other 
words, both repels and attracts us. But I do not think that 
the repulsion is necessarily prior, I do not think the story as 
a whole is essentially to be described as power signified by 
size, and, if we are told to distinguish in our complex state 
of mind separate stages of repulsion and attraction, we are 
not only aliowed but bound to point out that it is separate 
elements in the story which are repulsive and attractive. 

If any purpose is to be served by a concept which classes 
together for wsthetic purposes the sparrow, Behemoth, and 
a rainbow, it seems very necessary to make these further 
distinctions. 


IL. 


For myself, so far, I should conclude that some things 
beautiful are also large, some are disturbing or checking in 


1 Ruskin, indeed, says (Mod. Painters, i., 40) that there is perhaps 
no desirable quality of a work of art which, in its perfection, is not in 
some way or degree sublime, though this of course is scarcely consistent 
with what he says elsewhere. Thackeray must have held the same view 
when he said of Pope (English Humourists), ‘‘ The shafts of his satire 
rise sublimely,” and called the concluding lines of the Dunciad ‘‘ the 
very greatest height to which his sublime art has attained”. I believe 
also that Ruskin describes as sublime the donkey in Tintoretto’s ‘ Flight. 
into Egypt’ at the Scuola di San Rocco, but this passage I have been 
unable to recover. 
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their effect upon us, and some are both. But the sense of 
being checked, baffled, stupefied, repelled or menaced, which 
seems the most generally accepted mark of sublimity (Her- 
der, perhaps, being the principal dissentient), attaches, so 
far as I can understand, to those beautiful objects only 
which, in spite of their beauty, are represented as having a 
hostile relation to the human will (cf. Schopenhauer: Die 
Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, iii., § 39). In all such cases 
an effort is required to throw off our instincts of self-pre- 
servation and enjoy what is beautiful in the object for its 
own sake.' 

In the case of a storm we are repelled by its destructive- 
ness, attracted by its splendid strength. In the case of a 
tragic hero we may be repelled by his sufferings or their 
causes, attracted by the fortitude with which he bears them 
or the constancy with which, like the sparrow, he encounters 
them in obedience to love or duty. Looking at the storm 
the esthetic imagination overcomes human fears; looking 
at Prometheus it sees that he has overcome pain and it 
shares in his victory. 

In both cases we sympathise with the sublime object, but 
while the storm perhaps at first repelled us, neither Pro- 
metheus nor the sparrow ever did, but something else, the 
vultures or the dog. It is only before we have imaginatively 
identified ourselves with the storm that we think of its in- 
convenience ; Prometheus on the other hand is a good neigh- 
bour, and only when we have identified ourselves with him 
does the inconvenience begin. We sympathise with the 
storm though it inflicts pain, with Prometheus though he 
feels pain, though he faces the storm. 

Here we already seem to have two species of so-called 
sublimity which are essentially different. If one be that of 
Prometheus and the other that of the Caucasus, a question 
at once arises whether there be not a third kind which might 
be called that of Brutal Violence. Mr. Bradley mentions 
among sublime things ‘‘ Fate or Death. . . imagined as inevit- 
able, irresistible, ‘ineluctabile fatum’’’. But such impersona- 
tions, with the Auschylean Kpatos «ai Bia, and the Miltonic 
Sin and Death, belie his description of the sublime and differ 
from the two species we have already distinguished in one 
mportant respect. Though they are esthetic presentations 
of power in a repulsive form, the negative stage of our feel- 


‘Mr. Bradley in showing that his sublime need ‘‘ show no hostility to 
sense: e.g., a sublime lion,’ surely does not cover the whole ground. 
Though it does not hurt us to recognise a lion we can only recognise it 
as hurtful. (The italics are mine.) 
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ing is not followed by a positive one consisting in a feeling of 
union with them. Such objects are generally personifica- 
tions which combine the havoc of blind natural forces with 
the conscious choice of a man, for then we both fear their 
works and loathe their feelings. But some natural powers, 
such as poverty and pestilence, which are destructive but 
not easily picturable as delighting in their office, may be re- 
presented in this light without direct personification. But if 
an object be regarded as wholly repulsive, can it be accom- 
panied by those feelings of elevation which all allow to be 
connected with sublimity? Kant tells us that it most cer- 
tainly can.!_ And the importance of this species of sublimity, 
to which Mr. Bradley would apparently deny the name, is 
indicated by the fact that, for Kant, who first scientifically 
discussed the matter, it was the only one. (Kritik der Ur- 
theilskraft, § 23 et seq.) He was undoubtedly mistaken in 
thinking this the only form of ‘“sublimity,” the only class, 
that is, of objects esthetically approved though involving a 
preliminary negative attitude. And he undoubtedly differed 
from our modern taste, if he was able to regard in this light 
of irreconcilable hostility many of the natural objects he in- 
stances, such as mountains and cataracts. But this mistake 
and this difference can be shown historically to have been 
almost inevitable. He was, I think, right in maintaining 
the existence of a class of objects inspiring awe through 
hostile size or power, which yet, without reconciling us to 
themselves, arouse in us feelings of ‘exaltation or even rap- 
ture’. And though his account of this hostility was in- 
adequate, his description of our emotions is I think true. 
It is, according to him, just because the object is in one way 
or another hopelessly hostile to us, that we are thrown back 
upon ourselves, to find in our own minds or hearts powers as 
unyielding as these gigantic adversaries. It is we who are su- 
blime ; and only, as he says, ‘by a certain subreption’ do we 
attribute the quality to those external objects on whose stim- 
ulus we become advised of our own high gifts and destinies 
($27). Our pleasure here is the joy of battle: the contem- 
plation of the heavens is mathematically sublime because 
nothing less than infinity is the worthy antagonist of our 
reason, while ‘Fiat justitia, ruat coelum’ might serve as 
motto for the sublime of power. 
Kant is dealing with natural sublimity. In art the sublime 


'T have excluded from consideration Kant’s early ‘‘ Beobachtungen 
iiber das Gefiihl des Schénen und Erhabenen” where he uses the concept 
loosely, dividing it into ‘‘Schreckhaft, Edel, Prichtig”’. 
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of this kind is helped to its effect on us by the exhibition of 
its effect on those characters to which it is the foil. 

Regarding the hateful and irresistible forces which have 
chained Prometheus, we more readily recall our own supe- 
riority, our right and duty to despise them, by the example 
of the hero who does despise them. 

If then we take the main points in Mr. Bradley’s account 
to be :— 

(1) Exceeding size or power, which causes in us 

(2) First, a negative state of being checked or repelled but 

(3) later, a rush of self-expansion or uplifting, which last 

feelings are 

(4) positive feelings of union with the object, 
we may admit that on some occasions all these requirements 
are fulfilled; and these would, perhaps, be usually, though 
not always, considered typical instances of sublimity. But 
there are several reputable candidates for the title :— 

(a) Objects satisfying 1, 3, 4, but not necessarily 2, ey. 

rainbow, mountain. 

(b) Objects satisfying 2, 3, 4, but not necessarily 1, e.g. old 

beggar of Rembrandt. 

(c) Objects satisfying 2,3, but not necessarily 1 or 4, eg. a 

viper, Poverty personified. 

(d) Objects satisfying 1, 2, 38, but not necessarily 4, e.g. 

Fate, Iago, Earthquake. 
(e) Objects satisfying 1, 2,3, 4 (Mr. Bradley's Sublime, e.g. 
a hurricane (?) ). 

Only 3 seems to be constantly present; and 3, being a 
general characteristic of esthetic appreciation, is always in 
some degree an effect also of beauty, in which case moreover 
it is accompanied by 4. 

While then 3 is constant, it will be noticed that where 2 
is absent we naturally and necessarily have 4 present, but 
where 2 is present we may or may not find 4. This depends 
upon the ambiguity already indicated in 2. The negative 
feeling (2) is sometimes one of dislike for the objects’ effect 
on humanity as in the viper and Iago, in which case we lack 
positive feelings of reunion with them as in (c) and (d). But 
sometimes the negative feeling (2) is a shrinking from the 
objects’ sufferings as with the beggar, Prometheus or the 
sparrow, and then we certainly have the positive feeling as 
in (b). But when we shrink from an object’s suffering we 
can hardly be imagining it to possess ‘unmeasured’ or 
incomparable force. So if we have 1 we can only have 2 in 
the sense of disliking the objects’ effects, and if we have 2 in 
this sense we cannot easily have 4. That is to say we can 
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seldom have 1, 2, 3, 4 together. I have however included 
such a collection under (e) and offered as an instance a hur- 
ricane. A hurricane is powerful, its visible effects may be 
awful, we may be uplifted by seeing it, and this exaltation 
| may consist in a feeling of union with it. But the last 
: possibility is I think not often realised along with the second, 
that is, if our esthetic object is the hurricane as repulsively 
| . destructive ; or, in other words, once more, 2, in the sense of 
j disliking an object’s effects is incompatible with 4. This 
4 at least is certainly so when the object is human, for then 
4 harmfulness is cruelty and can scarcely be overlooked in 
our sympathy with power. 

; (a) Appears to be the class alone or mainly recognised by 
**Longinus,”! Addison,” Home,* Payne Knight,’ Herder,° 
! Byk ;° (8) by Schopenhauer ;* (c) by Burke ;* (d) by Kant,’ 
7 Coleridge,” Wordsworth," De Quincey” (but see below); 
(e) by Hegel,’ Bradley. 

! There are further curious differences of opinion as to the 
kind of object in which the desired conditions can be realised. 
Some of these I have already instanced ; Kant seems to think 
only in nature; Schelling, best in art ; Lamb (Specimens of 
Dramatic Poets, vol. i. p. 284), ‘in the heart of man; in the 
actions and sufferings of the greatest minds’. 

Hegel would restrict sublimity to one unique object, the 
Absolute. At first his theory seems like Kant’s ; but he does 
not believe that sublimity can be purely mathematical, and 
he finds it not in nature, but in Hebrew poetry. For the 
Psalmist chooses out all the great and glorious things of the 
earth to humble them before that almighty and invisible One 
to whom alone is the glory. Sublimity is, according to Kant, 
to be reminded by great things of our own worth ; according 


1 Esp. chap. xxxv. ? Spectator, Numbers 285, 412, etc. 

* Elements of Criticism, chap. iv. +4On Taste, pt. iii., chap. i., § 19. 

° Kalligone. 5 Physiologie des Schénen, ef. Seidl, op. cit. 

7 Loe. eit. 8 The Sublime and Beautiful, pt. ii., esp. § 2. 

Loc, cit. 

0 Biog. Lit., ed. Shaweross, vol. ii., pp. 225-226, 309. Letters, ed. E. H. 
Coleridge, p. 228. ‘* Notes on Coleridge’s marginalia to Kalligone,” by 
Shawcross in Notes and Queries, 28th October, 1905. Letters from the 
Lake Poets, p. 322. 

11 The Recluse. The passage beginning “ Stern was the face of Nature ”. 
Letters, op. cit., vol. ii., p. 250. D. Wordsworth’s Journals, ed. Knight, 
vol. i., p. 195; ii., p. 209. 

” Works, ed. Masson, vol. x., p. 395. 

13 Aesthetik, i., 2B. 

‘4 Encyklopddie, § 94. ‘We must abandon the unending contemplation 
(of infinite space) not however because it is too sublime, but because it 
is too tedious.’ Cf. § 104. 
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to Hegel by their annihilation, of Omnipotence. Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and their disciples seem to agree with Kant or 
Hegel according as they are speaking of nature or poetry (see 
above). Hegel further subdivides his own concept into a 

ositive or immanent and a negative or transcendent sublime, 
which latter alone, for him, strictly deserves the name, though 
the former more resembles Mr. Bradley’s in admitting a re- 
conciliation not only of our minds but of finite natural objects 
with the overwhelming Absolute. 

It is on a review of contradictions and cross-distinctions 
such as these that we are ready to say with Signor Croce ! 
that the concept has no philosophic value; it is only one of 
those inadequate classifications which can be stretched and 
multiplied indefinitely, for the infinitely complicated grada- 
tions of good and bad which are life. ‘‘ Everything,” he 
concludes, “‘is sublime which ever has been or shall be so 
called.” But this is either the suicide of philosophy and of 
criticism or the scornful gift of the wise to stupidity and 
idleness. For though only the philistine believes that what 
is individual can be exhausted in a formula, it is also he 
alone who thinks that the application of thought to life is 
unprofitable. It is better to make inadequate distinctions 
than none; and when Croce, applying his doctrine, tells us 
that ‘‘ Dante’s Farinata is esthetically beautiful and nothing 
but beautiful ; if his will appear sublime, if Dante’s presenta- 
tion of him, by its genius, appear sublime . . . these are not 
esthetic considerations,” we feel that the best is indeed the 
enemy of the good. Because Dante’s Farinata can be fully 
described by Dante alone, shall we say that all he has in com- 
mon with Milton’s Satan, which is not shared with Sancho 
Panza, cannot be indicated to any purpose of esthetic criti- 
cism ? On this point Mr. Bradley seems convincing. 

Which then of all suggested accounts of sublimity seems 
the best? Which preserves the essential truth of every 
theory while avoiding the inconsistencies it may have with 
the others or with itself ? 

I am bound to confess that though I was carried away by 
hearing Mr. Bradley’s lecture, and am still unsettled when I 
read it, it is the analysis of Hegel which seems to me best to 
fulfil these conditions and to answer my esthetic experience. 
I have shown the difficulty I find in Mr. Bradley’s demand 
that the marks 1, 2, 3, 4, should all be realised in the Sublime, 
because 2, in the only sense in which it is compatible with 1, 
is Incompatible with 4. Yet Hegel seems to make the same 


1 Estetica, ch. xii., pp. 103, 107. 
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demand. But he makes its satisfaction possible by limiting 
sublimity to God as presented in Hebrew poetry. The 
unique character of this object is that while its power" is 
infinite (1), and while the effect of this power in crushing 
our sensuous individualities is naturally repulsive to us (2), 
yet, since its goodness or worth is no less superior to ours 
than is its power, we are uplifted by the spectacle of its 
victory (3), and triumph spiritually in its annihilation of 
what we recognise to be, in the end, no more adequate to 
our true selves than to it (4). We need only extend this 
formula by the recognition that it is satisfied in all tragedy, 
and I believe we shall have an adequate account of the 
sublime. 

It seems to me to gather up the fragments of truth scattered 
in ‘Longinus,’ Kant, Schopenhauer, Coleridge, Nietzsche, 
who does not, I think, use the word ‘ erhaben’ in this connex- 
tion, and others. Since by its main contention nothing is 
truly sublime but the Absolute, we might define sublimity 
as the beauty of the Absolute; for the pantheistic presenta- 
tion of a good simply affirming and rejoicing in individual 
lives is covered, with reservations upon its inadequacy, by 
Hegel’s ‘immanent sublime’. 

So far then as Mr. Bradley maintains that nothing is 
sublime which does not suggest the loss of finite life as the 
gain of the infinite, and that consequently all sublimity is on 
the border-line between esthetic and religious experience, I 
find myself in agreement with him. But this plainly is not 
the common use of the word, in accommodating himself to 
which, by eliminating the necessity of hostility, I cannot 
help thinking he has served confusion. For in this its 
vulgar usage, deriving through Boileau from the notions of 
‘Longinus’ as to the Grand Style, it is hard to think of 
‘Sublime’ as a precise concept worthier of scientific defini- 
tion than any vague interjection expressing esthetic ap- 
proval. 

Many of the most expressive of these are mere slang, but 
therefore perhaps more respectable than ‘ Sublime’ which in 
this sense is almost entirely a dictionary-word invented by 
critics and translators, adopted by popular philosophy as loose 
enough to fit the most opposite theories.! 

It seems to me that the current contrast of sublime and 


1 Akenside, for instance, seems to have modified his already sophisti- 
cated Pleasures of Imagination out of deference to the imaginative 
psychology of Burke. In 1744 the First Book speaks of ‘‘three illus- 
trious orders... the sublime, the wonderful, the fair”. In 1757 they 


are only two. 
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beautiful is really a combination of two more fundamental 
and precise distinctions. First there is the distinction be- 
tween the beauty of things obviously congenial to us and 
that of those which prima facie have a hostile relation to the 
human will. This 1s something like the difference between 
sad and glad modes of beauty which Mr. Bradley warns us 
not to confuse with that between beauty and sublimity. 

Crossing and confusing this is a distinction between objects 
whose ‘beauty’ is the expression of valuable activities with 
which we imaginatively endow them, and objects whose 
‘beauty’ is merely the symbol of the valuable activities they 
stimulate in us. The Melian Aphrodite, for instance, seems to 
embody all the divine activities of the lover, while even that 
of Giorgione hardly aims beyond presenting the most divinely 
lovable of women. Since this distinction, though very neces- 
sary to be minded by the critic, is not often explicitly recog- 
nised, and has not so far as I know acquired a terminology, 
it is perhaps useful to elucidate it by examples. 

The two methods in question may be called for brevity the 
intrinsic and the extrinsic treatment ; the first taking pleasure 
in things for what they are, or are imagined to be, for them- 
selves, the second for their effect upon some other, probably 
the artist. The distinction is perhaps clearest where the 
subject matter is human. Children have of necessity been 
treated far more often ‘extrinsically’ for their ‘ sublime,’ 
pathetic, or amusing effect upon the grown-up world, than 
‘intrinsically’ for their own feelings. There is always, too, 
a natural tendency, among all but the most imaginative 
artists at their most imaginative moments, to treat the other 
sex from the extrinsic point of view. The conception of 
woman in the poets has ranged from the pretty to the ‘ sub- 
lime’; she has been regarded as man’s desirable playfellow— 
tas TrapUévos ofa yeXavTt, as the domestic helpmeet for him, 
as the resistless fate ‘to win him soon to hell,’ as an inspir- 
ing divinity, as ‘ nobly planned to warn, to comfort and com- 
mand,’ but far less often as ‘a spirit still,’ with its own views 
and wants, quite other perhaps than to be enjoyed or wor- 
shipped, but damning or commanding incidentally in pursuit 
of its proper purposes. Women’s portraits of men have of 
course been no more successful; Charlotte Bronté’s men 
may be sometimes sublime and are sometimes ridiculous, 
but they are never intrinsically alive like her heroines. The 
Venos of Melos, Nausicaa, and Andromache (if we assume 
their makers men), Alcestis and Hecuba, many of Shake- 
Speare’s women, and some of Velazquez’, Browning’s, and 
Meredith's, together with Swinburne’s Althwa, are examples 
25 
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of this intrinsic treatment; within the limits of which we 
can again traverse the whole scale of feeling from the bird- 
like joy in life of ‘‘ Suis-je, suis-je, suis-je belle?” to the 
immortal longings of Cleopatra.! 

But this difference of treatment is no less vital, if subtler, 
when the artist is dealing with animal or inanimate nature. 
Swinburne in his ‘Seamew’ (Poems and Ballads, iii.) treats 
both intrinsically :— 

When I had wings, my brother, 
Such wings were mine as thine. 
When, loud with life that quakes, 
The wave’s wing spreads and flutters, 
The wave’s heart swells and breaks. 


A somewhat ludicrous example of purely extrinsic treatment 
is Pomfret’s ‘Choice’; the more usual method of regarding 
nature is compounded of the two, as in Wordsworth’s daffo- 
dils or Marvell’s ‘‘ Green thought in a green shade”’, 

This distinction then of intrinsic and extrinsic cuts across 
that other of hostile and congenial. When a thing naturally 
hostile to the human will is regarded solely from the natural 
point of view of that hostility, the only possible esthetic result 
is the sublime as Kant understood it. Its very monstrosity 
stimulates to self-consciousness that in us which is invincible. 
If such a thing, on the other hand, could be imagined simply 
as possessing valuable activities, that is if we were simply 
unaware of its hostility, it would be purely beautiful. But if 
the second attitude were mediated by the first, if it cost us an 
effort to sympathise against our interests, we might have the 
sublime as understood by Mr. Bradley, in which the final 
positive stage is less a consciousness of our own high destiny 
than one of union with the object ; a revelation of the infinite 
not in us but in it. 

Similarly an object friendly to human purposes, if regarded 
for its own activities, gives the ordinary type of beauty, which 
occupies a middle position between that of things hostile and 
that of things treated as themselves dead but by their plea- 
sant uses stimulating activity in us. 

There remains the case of a person congenial but vol- 
untarily suffering terrible things. Extrinsically he is merely 
a harrowing spectacle, or, if he is also beneficial, the two 
qualities seem rather compounded in what is a kind of 


1'Thus, curiously, one of the few places where Dante ventures upon an 
intrinsic treatment of Beatrice is also one of the few where he stoops from 
a ‘‘ sublime ” to an almost playful tone (Paradiso, x. 61). 
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pathos, than combined to any new effect ; intrinsically treated 
we sympathise with his heroism, and here Mr. Bradley’s 
demands for sublimity are satisfied if he is right in classing 
suffering innocence as a form of power or force, and if we 
note that what we sympathise with is not exactly what 
repelled us. Hegel’s formula seems to me to fit the case 
better ; what is sublime is the ability to triumph in one’s own 
destruction. 

Since the word Sublime will no doubt continue to be used 
outside the precise Hegelian sense, I should wish to confine 
it to the wsthetic aspect of those objects which are naturally 
hostile to humanity, and to classify such objects further ac- 
cording as there is ultimately a sympathetic union with their 
activities or only a reaction in the recollection of our nobler 
faculties. Plainly where there is considerable hostility there 
will most often be considerable power, but where there is no 
hostility there need be no repulsion. 

If however the element of power and greatness turns out 
to be that which most people feel essential for ‘sublimity,’ 
the word must of course be so applied; and I should then 
desire to urge that though a very powerful thing may easily 
be menacing and repulsive, this is purely incidental to its 
power which may just as easily be a pleasure both to wield 
and to contemplate. 

Nothing has so much hindered the clearance of the con- 
fusion and obscurity besetting this notion as the shifting 
character of its content which must, by its very nature, vary 
with the artistic fashion of the day. 

Sublimity in the loose sense is not merely the unfamiliar 
beauty which is romance, the use of things, hitherto supposed 
intractable for that end, to express the goodness of life ; it is 
rather beauty discovered in what bears a definitely hostile 
relation to our purposes or existence, the revelation of a 
goodness even in the monstrous and the terrible,—their joy 
in their own lives, a symbol of our joy in ours, or at least that 
supreme function, the quintessential redemption of evil, to 
reveal to man his own heroism. 

Many such things—death, pain, despised love, are hardly 
likely by any freak of fashion to become agreeable to the 
mass of mankind. But many objects that strike one age 
mainly by their mystery and strangeness, their contempt and 
cruelty for our comfortable uses, become to the next such 
familiar objects of «esthetic pleasure, perhaps also so actually 
tamed and confined by the applications of science, that most 
men are unconscious of any effort in regarding them as 
simply beautiful. 
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It is a fact significant, if not final, in the history of our 
concept that it first came into its present prominence in the 
philosophy of a time perhaps unrivalled for its rapid reversal 
of artistic orthodoxy. A whole new world was being con- 
quered for esthetic satisfaction, but much of it was so Gothic, 
so rude, so shocking to the polite, the regular and the pas- 
toral,’ that men hesitated to call it beautiful, could hardly 
believe, indeed, that they felt it to be so. 

My main conclusion then is that nowhere in the esthetic 
realm shall we find a content for the conception of Sublimity 
so essentially differentiated as to justify its elevation into a 
species co-ordinate with Beauty, unless in those tragic 
conflicts or religious intuitions which present the Absolute 
as terribly overwhelming all finite pretension, while eliciting, 
for that very act, the enthusiasm of all in us that is immortal. 

Consequently, I would hold that the wider popular use of 
the term may be analysed as hostility to our will in an object 
treated extrinsically,so that our artistic satisfaction is not in 
its activities but in our own. Incidentally I suggest that 
great and powerful things like waterfalls, unless definitely 
presented as hostile, are immediately sympathetic, and that 
their inclusion by Kant as sublime, that is as only mediately 
so, was due to a temporary difficulty of the romantic tran- 
sition, a difficulty in abandoning the extrinsic for the intrinsic 
treatment of nature, which encouraged him to combine the 
painful of Burke with the grand of Addison and “ Longinus”. 


1Cf. Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty, third ed., 1729. 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
SOME EXPLANATIONS IN REPLY TO MR. BRADLEY. 


Mr. Brapbey’s very courteous examination in the April Minxp 
of some of the views advocated in my Principles of Mathematics 
calls for some explanations, not by way of polemic, but by way of 
elucidation. I shall not attempt, in what follows, to give the 
grounds for my views, since that would require a volume, but only 
to state, as clearly as I can, what they are and what they are not, 
how far I admit the justice of Mr. Bradley’s criticisms, and how far 
I believe that they can be answered. 

T hold, as Mr. Bradley states, that mathematical truth is wholly 
and ultimately true, and that the contradictions with which it has 
appeared to be infected can all be removed by patience in distin- 
guishing and defining. These contradictions are broadly of two 
kinds (not sharply distinguishable), namely those which are specific- 
ally mathematical, such as the traditional difficulties concerning 
infinity, and those which, though relevant to mathematics, belong 
properly to general philosophy. It is especially the second kind of 
difficulties with which Mr, Bradley is concerned. It has seemed to 
me that these difficulties were all connected with a certain doctrine 
as to the nature of relations which, though widely held, has been, 
so far as my knowledge goes, more explicitly and effectively advo- 
cated by Mr. Bradley than by any other philosopher. 1 shall not 
here repeat my reasons for rejecting this view, but shall content 
myself with trying to state my own view. 

Mr. Bradley finds an inconsistency in my simultaneous advocacy 
of a strict pluralism and of “ unities which are complex and which 
cannot be analysed into terms and relations”. It would seem that 
everything here turns upon the sense in which such unities cannot 
be analysed. I do not admit that, in any strict sense, unities are 
incapable of analysis; on the contrary, I hold that they are the 
only objects that can be analysed. What I admit is that no 
enumeration of their constituents will reconstitute them, since any 
such enumeration gives us a plurality, not a unity. But I do not 
admit that they are not composed of their constituents; and what 
is more to the purpose, I do not admit that their constituents 
cannot be considered truly unless we remember that they are their 
constituents. The view which I reject holds (if I understand it 
aright) that the fact that an object 2 has a certain relation R to an 
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object implies complexity in and y, 7.e., it implies something in 
the “natures” of x and y in virtue of which they are related by the 
relation R. It seems to be held that otherwise all relations would 
be purely fortuitous, and might just as well have been other than 
they are, and this, it is thought, would be intolerable. 

This opinion seems to rest upon some law of sufficient reason, 
some desire to show that every truth is “necessary”. J am in- 
clined to think that a large part of my disagreement with Mr. 
Bradley turns on a disagreement as to the notion of ‘“ necessity ”. 
I do not myself admit necessity and possibility as fundamental 
notions: it appears to me that fundamentally truths are merely 
true in fact, and that the search for a ‘sufficient reason” is mis- 
taken. I can see many ways of defining necessity which will ac- 
count for its common uses: we may call a proposition necessary 
when it follows from a proposition known to be true, or when it 
can be known without empirical evidence, or when what is affirmed 
would be equally true of any other subject. And whatever mean- 
ing of “necessity ’’ we adopt, we obtain, of course, a corresponding 
meaning of “ possibility”’: a proposition is possible when its con- 
tradictory is not necessary. But none of the above meanings of 
necessity and possibility justify the traditional doctrines as to 
modality, or the objection which philosophers are apt to feel toa 
“mere fact’. I do not mean to deny that one fact is often dedu- 
cible from another; but such deducibility is in turn a fact, ie. 
it has no modal property of necessity not possessed by the facts 
which it relates. 

To return to relations: I maintain that there are such facts as 
that 2 has the relation R to y, and that such facts are not in general 
reducible to, or inferable from, a fact about 2 only and a fact about 
y only: they do not imply that 7 and y have any complexity, or 
any intrinsic property distinguishing them from a z and a w which 
do not have the relation R. This is what I mean when I say that 
relations are external. But I maintain also—and it is here that 
Mr. Bradley sees an inconsistency—that whenever we have two 
terms x and y related by a relation R, we have also a complex, 
which we may call “x R y,” consisting of the two terms so related. 
This is the simplest example of what I call a “complex” ora 
“unity. What is called analysis consists in the discovery of the 
constituents of a complex. A complex differs from the mere aggre- 
gate of its constituents, since it is one, not many, and the relation 
which is one of its constituents enters into it as an actually relating 
relation, and not merely as one member of an aggregate. I confess 
I am at a loss to see how this is inconsistent with the above ac- 
count of relations, and I suspect that the meaning which I attach 
to the word “external” is different from Mr. Bradley’s meaning ; 
in fact he seems to mean by an “external” relation a relation 
which does not relate. ss, 

The word “implication ’ occurs very frequently in my writings, 
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and I am afraid I did not state with sufficient emphasis that, for 
technical purposes, I was using this word in a technical sense 
different from its usual sense. For the purposes of symbolic logic, 
it is convenient to define “p implies q” in the widest manner 
which will enable us, when we know that p “implies” g, and 
that p is true, to infer that q is true. The widest meaning of “ p 
implies q’’ which will secure this is “either p is false or q is true,” 
where the alternatives are to be taken as not mutually exclu- 
sive.! With this meaning of “ implication,” it seems plain that 
the consequences of which Mr. Bradley speaks (p. 180) are not 
involved. 

On the question of implication, there is however a substantial as 
well as a verbal difference between Mr. Bradley’s views and mine. 
I admit that, in izference, we use a relation somewhat different 
from that which I have defined as implication. When we infer, 
the premiss and the implication are known to us first, and are the 
means by which we come to know the conclusion. This requires 
that premiss and conclusion should be so related as to enable us to 
perceive the implication, and this in turn requires some formal rela- 
tion between premiss and conclusion such as those considered in the 
rules of formal logic. But this formal relation is only required in 
order that we may perceive the implication, and what we perceive 
when we perceive the implication is that either the premiss is false 
or the conclusion is true. Thus implication as above defined is still 
the fundamental logical concept, and what is further required for 
inference is psychological, namely such conditions as shall enable 
us to perceive the implication without knowing first whether the 
conclusion is true or the premiss false. The view advocated by Mr. 
Bradley, that what can be inferred is always in some sense already 
contained in the premiss, is one which I cannot accept. I shall re- 
turn to this point in connexion with negation. 

The next question raised is the question whether a term can be 
related to itself. Here the question is, I think, partly—though only 
partly—solved by pointing out the sense in which I use the word “ re- 
lation”. For my purposes, any proposition of which x and y are con- 
stituents asserts a relation of x to y, and the proposition which results 
from replacing «and y by z and w asserts the same relation between 
zand w. Thus in order to be able to assert that a term may be 
related to itself, it is only necessary to show that a term may occur 
twice in one proposition. For example, “2 + y = 4” asserts a 
relation between x and y, and since 2+2=4, this relation is one 


‘I have stated this with, I think, the necessary clearness, in the 
American Journal of Mathematics, vol. xxx., p. 245: ‘‘‘p implies q’ is 
to mean ‘> is false or q is true’. I do not mean to affirm that ‘ implies * 
cannot have any other meaning, but only that this meaning is the one 
which it is most convenient to give to ‘implies’ in symbolic logic.” In 
the Principles, I defined disjunction in terms of implication, rather 
than vice versa ; but this is merely a question of taste and convenience. 
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which 2 has to itself. Mr. Bradley would, no doubt, deny that the 
self-same term, without any diversity, could occur twice, either in 
the same proposition or in two different propositions. This ques- 
tion is connected with the fundamental question as to the nature 
of relations. Mr. Bradley invites me to say that a term is diverse 
from itself, on the ground that ‘it is all one to the term what its 
relations are”’ (p. 181). There is here an appeal to the law of suffi- 
cient reason, and an assumption that, if there is nothing in the 
nature of a term to compel it to have one relation to itself rather 
than another, it must have both relations to itself or neither. What 
was said above about necessity seems to cover this case: I should 
say that it is a fact that every term is identical with itself and not 
diverse from itself. As for the assertion that “diversity is required 
for a relation’ (p. 181), I can only say that no reason is alleged for 
holding this view, and that for my part I see no reason to hold it. 

As regards what Mr. Bradley says about the idea of “class,” 
I find myself very largely in agreement with him. The theory of 
classes which I set forth in my Principles was avowedly un- 
satisfactory.! I did not, at that time, see any way of stating the 
elementary propositions of Arithmetic without employing the notion 
of “class”. I have, however, since that time discovered that it is 
possible to give an interpretation to all propositions which verbally 
employ classes, without assuming that there really are such things 
as classes at all.2 Apart from other contradictions, the fact that a 
class, if there is such a thing, must be both one and many con- 
stitutes a difficulty. That it is meaningless (as Mr. Bradley 
contends) to regard a class as being or not being a member 
of itself, must be assumed for the avoidance of a more mathemat- 
ical contradiction; but I cannot see that this could be meaningless 
if there were such things as classes. The theory that there are no 
such things as classes avoids at once the difficulties raised by Mr. 
Bradley and the difficulties with which I endeavour to contend in 
the Principles. The general contention that classes are a mere 
acon de parler has, of course, been often advanced, but it has not 
been accompanied by an exact account of what this manner of 
speaking really means, or by an interpretation of arithmetic in ac- 
cordance with this contention ; and such an accompaniment was 
essential before a philosophy of mathematics could dispense with 
classes. 

On the subject of zero quantity (as opposed to the number 0), I 
am no longer prepared wholly to defend the view which Mr. Bradley 
has criticised, but the correction which it requires, while avoiding 


1“ Tn the case of classes, I must confess, I have failed to perceive any 
concept fulfilling the conditions requisite for the notion of class. And 
the contradiction discussed in chapter x. proves that something is amiss, 
but what this is I have hitherto failed to discover ” (Principles, pp. v-vi). 

*T have explained briefly how this is to be done in the American 
Journal of Mathematics, loc. cit. 
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the difficulties (I can hardly admit that they are contradictions) 
emphasised by him, introduces no change of philosophic importance. 
The question of the definition of the quantitative zero now seems 
to me one of mainly technical interest, not one of interest to 
philosophy. 

The subject of negation, on the contrary, is of the highest interest 
to philosophy, and I fully admit that it calls for more notice than 
I have given it. 1 do not think, however, that negation offers any 
special difficulty in the logic which I advocate ; indeed, I am led to 
hesitate, not by being unable to think of any theory of negation 
which would be tenable, but by the fact that two different theories 
appear primd facie equally tenable. In a negative judgment, we 
may place the negation either in the act, or in that which is judged. 
In the first case, there will be no such thing as believing a negative 
proposition ; there will merely be disbelief in positive propositions. 
In the second case, there will be both positive and negative pro- 
positions, and negation will, in the case of negative judgments, be 
part of the content of that which we believe. There are no doubt 
arguments to be found which would decide between these two 
theories, or perhaps in favour of some mediating theory. Mean- 
while, I cannot as yet find any fundamental objection to either view. 

Mr. Bradley’s contention that such notions as “a man” or 
‘any man” contain an element of negation is one which I cannot 
admit. ‘“‘A man,’” he says, “ appears to assert one instance of 
man and to deny more than one man” (p. 183). It is of course 
undeniable that “a man” implies the denial of more than one 
man ; but it does not follow that this denial is part of its content. 
Such a view involves the assumption—implicit in many such argu- 
ments—that all inference is essentially analytic, that whatever can 
be inferred from a proposition is necessarily part of that proposi- 
tion. This view appears to me to be erroneous, and to be connected 
with the theory of relations upon which most of my disagreements 
with Mr. Bradley depend. Exactly similar remarks apply to 
“any,” “every,” “all,” and “some”. In all these cases, the nega- 
tion appears to me to be merely implied, and to be no part of the 
content. 

It is, of course, highly probable that there are difficulties in my 
position which I have failed to appreciate; meanwhile, the chief 
hope of philosophical progress seems to lie in the endeavour to dis- 
cover clearly the exact points of difference between divergent views. 
For example, it appears self-evident to Mr. Bradley that a relation 
implies diverse terms, whereas to me this appears by no means 
self-evident. Such a state of things is eminently unsatisfactory, 
and seems to lead to a deadlock. In favour of the premisses from 
which I start, there is, however, a kind of inductive argument: 
they allow much more truth to science and common sense than is 
allowed by the opposite premisses, and they do not require us to 
“condemn, almost without a hearing, the great mass of pheno- 
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mena”. I should not lay stress upon this argument, but for the 
fact that, where there is a dispute as to fundamentals, more strictly 
philosophical arguments become impossible. The progress of philo- 
sophy seems to demand that, like science, it should learn to practise 
induction, to test its premisses by the conclusions to which they lead, 
and not merely by their apparent self-evidence. To reject such a 
test is to assume—what none but a philosopher would assume—that 
metaphysical theories have a greater degree of certainty than the 
facts of science and of daily life. 


B. Russet. 
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MR. RUSSELL’S OBJECTIONS TO FREGE’S ANALYSIS OF 
PROPOSITIONS. 


AccorpInG to Frege” what a Categorical Affirmative Proposition 
asserts is: Identity of denotation (or Application— Bedeutung) with 
difference of intension (or connotation or ‘meaning ’—Sinn).— 
Hence we may say a is b, which means a is identical with b 
(identical in denotation that is, for it is clearly not identical in con- 
notation or intension). But we cannot say @ is a because here 
difference of connotation (Sinn) has vanished. And we cannot say 
a is not-a because here identity of denotation is impossible. Mr. 
Russell objects (p. 485) to this theory of Frege’s that it will not 
solve the following three puzzles. 

“(1) If ais identical with b, whatever is true of the one is true 
of the other, and either may be substituted for the other in any pro- 
position without altering the truth or falsehood of that proposition. 
Now George IV. wished to know whether Scott was the author of 
Waverley ; and in fact Scott was the author of Waverley. Hence 
we may substitute Scott for the author of ‘Waverley,’ and thereby 
prove that George IV. wished to know whether Scott was Scott. 
Yet an interest in the law of identity can hardly be attributed to the 
first gentleman of Europe.” 

When George IV. asked whether Scott was the author of 
Waverley, what he wanted to know was, whether the intension 
(‘ meaning,’ connotation) of Author of “ Waverley” could be assigned 
to Scott—i.e., whether identity of denotation could be asserted 
between Scott and Author of “ Waverley”. The “ first gentleman of 
Europe” did not want to know whether Scott was Scott—this 
would have been perhaps more in the style of “ Farmer George,” 
with his, ‘‘ What, what, Young, Young, dead, dead,” and his sense 
of the inexplicability of the fact of the apple being inside the dough 
in an apple dumpling. 

No doubt “ if a is identical [in denotation that is] with b,” what- 
ever is true of the thing denoted by a is true of the same thing 
when denoted by 6 2—with the obvious reservation that a is a does 


1 Minp, 1905, pp. 483, 485, ete. 

*See also my Elements of Logic, § VI. p. 46, etc., and § XV. (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1890), my General Logic, Part I. § III., ete. (March, 
1892), and Minp, 1893, p. 441, ete. 

*T am not quite sure what is meant by ‘‘ whatever is true of the one is 
true of the other”. Do the one and the other mean the one thing and the 
other thing (as Jevons has it)? Or do one and other refer to the symbols 
aandb? Neither alternative is satisfactory. 
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not convey the information that a has the intension (or connotation) 
b. If we admit a is a at all, we must either (1) regard the copula 
as having a different force in this case from what it has in a is b, 
and must point out what this is, or (2) we must hold that in a is a 
it is only denotational identity of a with itself which is asserted— 
and it seems hard to understand why any one who ‘asserts’ a is a 
with this intent, should ever want, or indeed be able, to assert any- 


thing else. 
On these lines we reach the entirely hopeless view that any 
SisS 
SisP= PisP 
S is not P 


as Lotze does—i.c., we divest the Categorical Affirmative of the form 
S is P of coherence and of meaning. It is, I think, of the essence 
of Frege’s theory (and mine) that S is S (a is a) is valueless as a 
‘Law’ of Thought or of Logic. That it is so is perhaps sufficiently 
shown in the ill-suecess of Lotze’s determined, elaborate, protracted, 
yet absolutely futile effort to exhibit it as a fundamental logical 
principle of the Logie which uses propositions of the form § is Ps 

““(2) By the law of excluded middle, either ‘A is B’ or ‘A is 
not B’ must be true. Hence either ‘the present King of France 
is bald’ or ‘ the present King of France is not bald’ must be true. 
Yet if we enumerated the existing things that are bald and then the 
existing things that are not bald, we should not find the present 
King of France in either list [7.e., The present King of France is not 
an existing thing that is bald nor an existing thing that is not bald, 
we cannot ‘identify’ the ‘present King of France’ with any ‘ex- 
isting’ thing whether bald or not bald]. Hegelians, who love a 
synthesis, will probably conclude that he wears a wig.” 

Certainly nothing of which Existence is predicated can without 
contradiction be denotationally identified with anything of which 
Existence (in the same sense) is denied. But if the A in A is B is 
the present (A.V. 1909) King of France, then that A is A not-4A, 
and having admitted it, there can be no further difficulty in the 
way of asserting of it contradictory attributes—since the complex 
denoting term A not-A itself has ‘ contradictory’ connotation, and 
includes elements which together exhaust the universe. 

If the present King of F'rance is not (1) aself-contradictory term, 
then (2) it is assigned to some sphere of predication (‘universe of 
discourse”’) in which it occurs—which means that the kind of 
‘being’ or ‘existence, ’! is fixed by the context, by certain further 
determinations of the subject-term ; and if this is sufficiently done 
with reference to any accepted ‘universe ’-—e.q., of past time, or of 
supposition, fiction, or prophecy—there need be no difficulty in 
choosing between any B and not-B. } 

(3) Consider the proposition ‘A differs from B’. If this is 


'T use Existence and Being as equivalent. 
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true, there is a difference between A and B, which fact may be ex- 

ressed in the form ‘the difference between A and B subsists’. 
But if it is false that A differs from B, then there is no difference 
between A and B, which fact may be expressed in the form ‘the 
difference between A and B does not subsist’. But how ean a 
non-entity be the subject of the proposition? ‘I think, therefore 
Iam’ is no more evident than ‘I am the subject of a proposition, 
therefore I am,’ provided ‘I am’ is taken to assert subsistence or 
being,! not existence. Hence, it would appear, it must always be 
self-contradictory to deny the being of anything; but we have 
seen, in connexion with Meinong, that to admit being also some- 
times leads to contradictions. Thus if A and B do not differ, to 
suppose either that there is,* or that there is not such an object as 
‘the difference between A and B’ seems equally impossible.” 

Considerations similar to those applied in (2) seem to apply in 
the case of the difficulties raised in (3)—it does no doubt appear 
self-contradictory to deny all ‘being’ of anything of which we 
think and speak—we must at least swppose a thing or object (with 
certain attributes), in order to be able to talk about it—even to 
deny it ‘existence’ or occurrence in some particular sphere—that 
is, to deny its possession of certain other attributes. A non-entity 
for thought, is simply that which is not thought about. 

We can think of nothing, speak of nothing, without postulating 
or assuming both application (or denotation) and intension (Be- 
deutung and Sinn) in Frege’s sense—without these two elements, 
significant assertion is always and for ever impossible. Whatever 
we think of or speak of must be thought of as something and as 
some sort of something—and every term which is used as Subject 
or Predicate in a Proposition must have both denotation and 
intension (as Frege, I believe, holds). 

If A and B do not differ, ‘‘the difference between A and B” of 
which we think and speak, is still an object with Sinn and Be- 
deutung, with ‘being’ or ‘existence,’ and attributes, assumed 
hypothetically—otherwise how could we deny it? And of course we 
may quite reasonably decide that A and B do not differ, when A 
and B have just as little Real Kxistence (however that may be 
ascertained) as the ‘non-existent’ difference between them. 

“Ts there a difference between A and B?” I ask—e.y., between 
Fair Trade and Free Trade, between Usefulness and Truth, 
between those two colour-patterns, between this material and that, 
between my faith and yours?—I ask for information.—The 
question: Is there a difference between A and B? assumes the 
possibility or thinkability of such a difference, even though A and B 
be devoid of Real Existence, and has applicability and intension 


' Luse these as synonyms. [Mr. Russell's footnote. ] 
* What does Mr. Russell mean by is, and what is his distinction between 
Being (or Subsistence) and Existence ? 
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just as truly as the shining of the sun at this moment (when it is 
shining), the convenience of the house I am planning to build next 
summer, the best measure of social reform of the next Parliament. 
The difference between these is not that in some cases there is 
denotation and connotation (or intension) and not in others, but 
that the things denoted and connoted belong to different spheres, 
regions, contexts, or ‘ Universes of Discourse’. A great deal of 
our keenest and most absorbing interest is about ‘things’ of the 
‘existence’ and (sometimes) of the character of which we are 
doubtful—but in which we could take no interest at all unless they 
had Sinn and Bedeutung, what-ness and that-ness, in some region, 
and as much Reality as that implies. Dr. Cook’s finding of the 
North Pole does not differ from Sir Ernest Shackleton’s approxima- 
tion to the South Pole in not having ‘denotation’ and intension 
while Shackleton’s achievement has both. Dr. Cook’s ‘discovery ’ 
has them just as much, otherwise we could not have thought and 
talked about it as we have. 

I pass to the difficulties which Mr. Russell finds in the relation 
between ‘Meaning’ (Frege’s Sinn, my intension or connotation) 
and Denotation (Frege’s Bedeutung, my denotation or application 
or applicability), pp. 485, ete. 

The difficulties are set forth as follows: ‘‘When we wish to 
speak about the meaning of a denoting phrase, as opposed to its 
denotation, the natural mode of doing so is by inverted commas. 
Thus we say :— 

The centre of mass of the Solar System is a point, not a 
denoting complex ; 
‘The centre of mass of the Solar System’ is a denoting 
complex, not a point. 
Or again :— 
The first line of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ states a proposition. 
‘The first line of Gray’s Elegy” ’ does not state a proposi- 
tion. 
Thus taking any denoting phrase, say C, we wish to consider the 
relation between C and ‘C,’ where the difference of the two is of 
the kind exemplified in the above two instances.”’ 

“We say, to begin with, that when C occurs it is the denotation 
that we are speaking about; but when ‘C’ occurs, it is the 
meaning. Now the relation of meaning and denotation is not 
merely linguistic through the phrase: there must be a logical 
relation involved, which we express by saying that the meaning 
denotes the denotation. But the difficulty which confronts us is 
that we cannot succeed in both preserving the connexion of mean- 
ing and denotation and preventing them from being one and the 
same!; also that the meaning cannot be got at except by means of 
denoting phrases. This happens as follows:— 


1 What precisely is the meaning of ‘ one and the same’? 
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“The one phrase C was to have both meaning and denotation. 
But if we speak of ‘the meaning of C’ that gives us the meaning 
(if any) of the denotation.” ; 

Now using Denotation as equivalent to Application (Frege’s 
Bedeutung) and Intension or Connotation (Frege’s Sinn) as equi- 
valent to ‘ Meaning,’ it seems to me that the difficulty here may be 
quite simply explained. 

First, every term used as Subject or Predicate of a proposition 
has both Denotation and Intension. And what the term qué 
denotative denotes, is the thing to which it (the Term) applies. And 
what the Term qué connotative connotes, is those attributes of the 
thing denoted which are ‘ meant * by the Term, and which would 
be given in a Definition of the Term (or description of the thing). 

No categorical assertion of the form S is P is possible unless S 
and P have Denotation and Connotation (or Intension)—identity of 
Denotation and diversity of Connotation. And if S isisolated from 
its Predicate (which has identical denotation with S) or P from its 
Subject, S (or P) still has both Denotation and Connotation (Bedeu- 
tung and Sinn). That “the meaning [Connotation] cannot be got 
at except by means of denoting phrases” is no doubt true, but this. 
does not involve any difficulty, for every ‘phrase’ (word or words) 
that can be used as a term in a proposition must have Denotation 
(Application, Bedewtwng). 

But to talk of “the meaning denoting the denotation ’’ seems to 
me a very awkward way of expressing the obvious fact that it is 
often by means of the connotation (or intension) of a term that we are 
enabled to see where it should be applied—to find its denotation (I 
think this must be Mr. Russell’s meaning)—and it is surely not the 
case that “we cannot succeed in both preserving the connection of 
meaning and denotation, and preventing them from being one and the 
same [= ?]” nor that “if we speak of the ‘meaning [connotation] 
of C’ that gives us the meaning (if any) of the denotation”. If C 
is a Term, it has Connotation (or Intension) and Denotation, and 
the connotation of C is the connotation (not of the denotation of G 
but) of the Term which qué denotative, denotes the thing to which 
C applies—the thing of which C is the name ; the Connotation of C 
implies those attributes of the thing called C on account of the 
possession of which it is called C. 

Thus :— 

(1) The first line of Gray’s Elegy (S) is identical in denotation 
with the line which runs: The curfew tolls ete. (P). 


The first line, 
etc. 


etc. 


a 


This line (S) is identical in denotation The curfew tolls, 
with a proposition (P). 
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(2) The words: The first line of Gray's 
Elegy connote a line occurring in a certain 
position in a well-known poem. 


(3) The words: The first line of Gray's 
Eleqy are :— 
jidentical in denotation with a Term. 
\ not identical in denotation with a proposition. 


(1) The centre of mass of the Solar System 
isa point (is = denotes, or is identical in de- 
notation with). 


(2) The words: The centre of mass of the 
Solar System connote the place in the system 
which ete. 


(3) The words: The centre of mass of the 
Solar System are a denoting-complex ( = 
Complex-denoting Term). 


The words: 
The first line, ete. 
(S) 


connoting a line 
occurring, ete. 


(P) 


The words: 
The tirst line, ete. 


a Term 


not a 
proposition. 


‘The centre of mass, 
ete. 


a point. 


The words: 
The centre of mass, 
ete, 


connoting the 
place. etc. 


The words: 
The centre, etc. 


a 
complex-denoting 
Term. 


These examples thus examined seem to me to bring out the 
strength and inevitability of Frege’s analysis—in every case we have 
denotational identity of Subject and Predicate, in intensional (con- 
notational) diversity, though the things identified are not the same in 
every case. We are concerned with different Subjects and different 


Predicates. 


In (1) the propositions are taken in their ordinary natural sense. 
In (2) the Subject-Term is isolated from its original, intensionally- 
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diverse, Predicate, for the purpose of determining, by a definitional 
Predicate, the Subject-term’s connotation, intension, or description. 

In (3) the Predicate states the logical character of the words 
composing the Subject-Term. 

Compare : (1) the first book on the shelf is ( = denotes) Aris- 
totle’s Ethics ; 

(2) “The first book on the shelf” connotes the book which oc- 
cupies the definite position described. 

(3) “ The first book on the shelf” is a complex denoting Term. 

It conduces to clearness when in any of the above cases we pre- 
fix “The words” to the phrase in quotation marks. The quota- 
tion marks simply indicate that the words which they include have 
to be taken as a name of which the connotation (or description, 
grammatical character, etc.) is predicated, and are an elliptical 
device. 

And all the time (as has been pointed out) our Subject-Term, 
whatever it is, has both Denotation and Connotation—and so has 
our Predicate-Term, whatever it is; and our connotes is resolvable 
into is connoting—and so on. Whatever conundrums are stated 
or solved, it is impossible to state them or their solutions in any 
other way. 

The denoting-complex (complex-denoting-term) “ the first line of 
Gray's Elegy ’’ denotes the line which consists of the words “ The 
curfew tolls the knell of parting day ’"—and this denoting-complex 
denotes the line by means of the connotation of the complex, 
which indicates a certain place of occurrence. It is thisconnotation of 
the phrase: The first line of Gray’s Elegy which is given when we 
say: “The first line of Gray’s Elegy ” connotes (‘means’) the line 
which occurs at the beginning of a certain poem known under the 
title given. 

The meaning (propositional force) of the line (which is a pro- 
position) is, the assigning to that which is denoted by curfew of the 
connotation of the predicate: tolling the knell of parting day (de- 
notation of Subject and Predicate identical). 

Or take the third case: The first book on the shelf is Aristotle's 
Ethics.—The ‘denoting-complex ’ the first book on the shelf denotes 

‘the volume which has the given title—it denotes (or applies to) 
the book in virtue of its (the denoting complex’s) connotation, which 
connotation indicates the position occupied by the book. The 
connotation of this ‘denoting complex’ is given by saying: ‘The 
first book on the shelf’ connotes the book which occupies the 
position described. Until I know what the phrase ‘the first 
book on the shelf’ connotes (‘means’), I cannot use that phrase 
as denoting the book referred to. 

And ‘the first book on the shelf’ denotes Aristotle’s Ethics :— 
and the connotation of Aristotle’s Hthics is given by an explanation 
of Aristotle and of Ethics. 

There is one thing or object denoted (a copy of Aristotle's Ethics) : 

26 
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it is referred to by two different phrases, both of which denote that 
one volume, but denote it by means of different connotations :— 

(1) The first book on the shelf. 

(2) Aristotle’s Ethics. 

Both (1) and (2) are complex denoting terms.— When “ The first 
book on the shelf ” is called a “denoting complex”’ it is not the con- 
notation of the Term ‘“ The first book, etc.” (i.e. those attributes of 
the object denoted by the term on account of which the term is 
upplied to it) which is given, but a description of the logical char- 
acter of the Term itself. 

It may be noted that in Mr. Russell’s use of Denoting (or 
Denotation), the term is confined to words or phrases which include 
some general name—some name having (in Mill’s use of the 
terms) both Denotation and Connotation ; and it seems to him to 
involve difficulty that connotations should be denoted. But in 
Frege’s view as I understand it (and in mine) whatever can be 
tulked about must be denoted—and we are here expressly talking 
about connotations. As Mr. Russell says: “ Frege distinguishes 
the two elements of meaning (connotation or intension), and denota- 
tion everywhere” (italics mine). 

The use of the word meaning as equivalent sometimes to connota- 
tion and sometimes to the force or significance of a proposition 
naturally leads to some want of clearness as between (1) Connota- 
tion (or intension) of a term or phrase and (2) Propositional force 
of an Assertion. It is impossible to detach the ‘meaning’ of a 
proposition from the denotation of its terms. 

Further, according to Mr. Russell, we do not know whether the 
denoting phrases which we obtain from propositions denote en- 
tities or not, until we know whether the propositions are true 
(p. 490). 

This surely is a very awkward position, for how are we to know 
{on Mr. Russell's principles see p. 485) whether a proposition is 
true until we know whether its terms denote actual ‘ entities’ or 
not? Is it not indispensable to have some analysis of propositions 
of the form S is P which can be applied to all propositions of that 
form, and some theory of denotation which can be applied to all 
denotative terms, at whatever stage of investigation or certainty ? 
I think Frege’s theory does this, furnishing an analysis of proposi- 
tions which seems to meet all legitimate requirements, elucidating 
Eduction and Deduction as well as Assertion. Does Mr. Russell 
hold that no analysis of propositions or theory of predication is ac- 
ceptable or applicable unless it provides a Criterion of Truth and of 
‘Real Existence’? Or must the truth of all true propositions have 
been established before any theory of import of propositions can be 
arrived at? 


E. E. C. Jones. 
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‘THERE are two points in the determination of the nature of defini- 
tion in Symbolic Logic that have not, I think, been adequately 
discussed by logicians. These are, firstly, the volitional character 
of definition and the position that definitions occupy in reasonings, 
and, secondly, the precise distinction that is to be drawn between 
the definitions in this discipline and those of a philosophical 
character. The following considerations may throw some light upon 
this important question. 

It is described by the symbolic logician how there is a necessity 
for him to start with certain indefinable notions, and with a number 
of primitive propositions that involve these notions. But in the 
course of his procedure he makes use of symbols that represent 
neither indefinables nor primitive propositions : these symbols repre- 
sent notions whose character is described in terms of indefinable 
notions. When a further notion is in such a relationship brought 
before the attention we have what is known as a definition. Thus 
Peano defines “a is )” and Russell defines negation by reference to 
their respective indefinables. It may sometimes happen that some 
or all of the terms employed in a definition are not themselves in- 
definable, but it is always the case that the terms are either inde- 
tinables or such as may be defined by means of indefinables. The 
definition of ‘negation,’ for instance, may involve nothing but in- 
detinables, or it may involve the term ‘proposition’; ‘ proposition ’ 
itself is not an indefinable, but it is definable by means of the inde- 
finable notion of ‘implication’. It will thus be observed that in a 
measure a definition is of the nature of a volition: we determine at 
the outset that a notion shall be marked off by a certain selection 
of indefinable notions. Hence it is that Mr. Russell says:! ‘“de- 
finitions have no assertion-signs, because they are not expressions 
of propositions, but of volitions”’. But we must here make a distine- 
tion which is of great importance. Definitions of this kind are not 
arbitrary volitions. We may, for instance, define negation by refer- 
ence to our indefinable notions, but our definition must be such that 
no contradiction shall be involved when we bring our negative class 
or proposition into relation with the corresponding positive; our 
definition of negation must be among other things one that allows 
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of the affirmation “not not-p implies p’’. In defining by means 
of our indefinable notions, though we have a choice, we must choose 
with a certain end in view, viz., the avoidance of subsequent con- 
tradictory statements. 

On the other hand, there are certain definitions used in the 
Calculus that ave wholly arbitrary. An instance of one of these is. 
given by Frege in his Begriffsschrift, page 55. He here gives an 
‘equivalence’ by means of which it is intended to define the right- 
hand member by means of the left-hand member. Such a defini- 
tion is an arbitrary one: the expression 2 on the right-hand might 
have been taken as equivalent to anything else whatsoever instead — 
of being taken as an abbreviated form of y on the left-hand. (I 
call these expressions w and y¥, as the signification of the defining 
expression is irrelevant to the present argument.) In short, all 
definitions are volitions, but all definitions are not arbitrary de- 
finitions. 

In the next place it is to be observed that, though definitions in 
Symbolic Logic are in their nature marked off from assertions, all 
such definitions may be introduced into reasonings in precisely the 
same way as assertions may be. This fact is made quite evident 
by Frege both in so many words and in his method of demonstrat- 
ing the truth of his 70th proposition.! This demonstration as usual 
is established because the truth of the hypothesis is already known. 
But what the hypothesis sets forth is the equivalence that has been 
determined upon in the 69th proposition. That is to say, what we 
do in the more complicated proofs is to take one of the primitive 
propositions, or one of the simpler propositions that are derived 
from them, and to substitute expressions of a complicated character 
for the symbols employed in such proposition. And it is quite ir- 
relevant whether the substitution made in the hypothesis is of an 
assertion or of an equivalence that has been willed and accepted. 
The implication set forth in the consequent necessarily follows in 
either case. 

The nature and treatment of definitions are up to a certain point 
admirably stated by Frege. Mr. Russell quite clearly points out 
that definitions are of the nature of volitions, but he does not dis- 
tinguish, so far as I have seen, between arbitrary and reasoned 
definitions, and he does not make sufficiently clear how it is that 
definitions may be treated as assertions. After the declaration of 
the volitional character of definitions and of the fact that in con- 
sequence of this character they have no assertion-signs, some ex- 
planation is needed why definitions are treated just like assertions. 
That Mr. Russell does so treat definitions is seen in many places. 
Forexample, in the article on “The Theory of Implication ” already 
referred to, prop. 4°24 makes use of prop. 4°1 in precisely the same 
way as prop. (3) is used, where prop. 4'1 is a definition. It is in- 
deed possible to say that here the definitions are not treated as 
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assertions, but are merely reminders of equivalences that have been 
agreed upon. But I do not see that anything is gained by speaking 
of definitions in this way: it is less confusing to hold, as Frege 
holds, that when a definition is brought forward we have an asser- 
tion. And in certain proofs we must interpret owr definitions as 
assertions. Frege’s 75th proposition (in the Begriffsschrift), for 
instance, cannot be proved unless prop. 69 is known to be true. 
Frege, it may be noticed, signifies by a double assertion-sign those 
statements that are originally definitions: he uses — instead of |—. 

Secondly, between these definitions of Symbolic Logic and those 
of Philosophy there is certainly a striking difference, but there are 
also some similarities. As regards the difference, in philosophical 
definitions we enumerate the attributes that are signified by the 
name, or we abbreviate this process by referring to the genus and 
differentia of the object. Now in this enumeration what we are 
doing is to refer in the case of external objects to the sensations 
that we receive from them, and in the case of mental processes to the 
simple modes of consciousness that are revealed by introspection. 
Here the ultimates that constitute the elements of our definitions 
are ‘naturally selected’. In Symbolic Logie on the contrary the 
ultimates at our disposal are ideas that are ‘artificially selected’. 
We are not at the outset limited to a certain set of indefinables, but 
we make a choice from those available. And subsequently it is 
from the ultimates thus chosen that we make a selection for the 
purposes of definitions. Hence it is that Mr. Russell affirms that 
the distinction between the two kinds of definition consists in the 
fact that in philosophical definition we are and in logical definition 
we are not analysing “the idea to be defined into constituent ideas ’’. 
On the other hand, in both kinds of definition there is an artificial 
selection from among the ultimates thus respectively at our disposal. 
An external object such as an orange, or a mental process such as 
attention, may be defined by reference to more classes than one. 
And, in the same way, we are not restricted to one selection from 
our artificially-constituted ultimates in defining our non-ultimate 
notions in the Logical Caleulus—the notion of disjunction, for in- 
stance, may be defined with or without reference to the notion of 
such that.” And, in the second place, in both kinds of definition 
the ultimates are immediately presented. The notion of * implica- 
tion,” the notion, that is to say, which is involved when we say 
that the proposition p is false or the proposition q is true, is as im- 
mediate as the notion “blue”: both notions are discernible by the 
mind as unanalysable constituents of its experience. 


A. T. SHEARMAN. 


NOTE ON ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE REASON. 


THE most valuable portion of the late Prof. Adamson’s posthumous 
work on the Development of Greek Philosophy is, in my opinion, 
that which deals with Aristotle’s philosophy; and to me at least 
the most interesting chapters in this section are those relating to 
Aristotle’s theory of Reason. I say this because the general view 
set forth exhibits a remarkable coincidence with that originally 
published by me in an article contributed to the Westminster Re- 
view of October, 1881, and subsequently reprinted as a chapter of 
my work on the Greek Philosophers (1882), entitled The Syste- 
matic Philosophy of Aristotle (vol. i., pp. 366-375). I do not 
suppose that Prof. Adamson was in any way influenced by my 
book, or that he had even read it. Certainly there is not a single 
reference to it in his Lectures. Moreover the whole manner of his 
exposition differs so much from mine as to exclude the idea of any 
borrowing, conscious or unconscious, on his part. And [I am not 
sorry that this should be so. For it must add to the force of the 
views we hold in common that they should be the result of inde- 
pendent inquiries. 

Were this all I had to say it would not, perhaps, be worth 
troubling the readers of Minp about it. But the fact is that a close 
study of Prof. Adamson, undertaken with the object of ascertaining 
how far he agreed with my interpretation of Aristotle, has led me 
to think that on one important point he and [ are both mistaken. 
To make this clear it will be necessary to give a short account of 
Aristotle’s theory of Reason and of the problems it raises. And 
this I shall do so far as possible in the lamented Professor's own 
words. 

As is well known the whole Aristotelian philosophy is pervaded 
by the fundamental distinction between Power and Energy, Possi- 
bility and Actuality, Matter and Form. These categories have long 
since passed into common language and have become indispensable 
instruments of thought to many who have never heard Aristotle's 
name. ‘To this distinction we owe the famous faculty-psychology 
first founded by Aristotle himself, and still adequate to the needs of 
popular discussion, although driven half a century ago from science. 
According to it the human soul possesses various innate capacities, 
distinguished as external sense, memory, imagination, purposive 

volition, and reason, The last-named faculty is the peculiar 
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characteristic of man, not being possessed by any of the lower ani- 
mals. What is more, it has not any organ or seat in our physical 
constitution. This faculty, which in Greek is called vois, has for its. 
proper function the apprehension of concepts or abstract ideas, not, 
be it observed, the linking of concepts in judgments, nor of judg- 
ments in trains cf reasoning; neither is it the almost intuitive 
practical good sense connoted by the word “nous” in our own 
common language. Still it is in a way a faculty of intuition, a 
direct vision of the objective ideas embodied in external reality. 
As Prof. Adamson says, “the operation of vots is . . . in its general 
nature like that of sense-perception”’. And just as sense-perception 
“may as faculty, prior to impression, be called the perceptible 
potentially, so far, that is, as form is concerned, while when actually 
stimulated it is this perceptible form in actuality,” and, “just as 
sense in its actual exercise is identical with sensible form, so vors 
in actual exercise is identical with intelligible form” (pp. 218-219). 
“ Intellect (vots) is definable only in correlation with the intelligible 
(ro voyrov). It is the apprehension of the intelligible, and thereby 
gives to the merely potential existence of the intelligible in matter, 
whether corporeal or incorporeal, a higher form, an actualisation ” 
(p. 221). So far Prof. Adamson’s analysis is perfectly correct. 
Thinking, according to Aristotle, is the conversion of a potency into 
an actuality. My general capacity for thinking is condensed into a 
particular thought, while at the same moment that very thought as 
an external and independent reality, existing in the order of nature 
irom all eternity, ideally extricates itself from its material presenta- 
tion, and gains a purely spiritual existence through conscious identity 
with the thought in me. But here a difficulty intervenes which 
Prof. Adamson ignores or slurs over. Aristotle’s general law of 
evolution is the conversion of Power into Act through the agency 
of a pre-existing Actuality. Now in this instance an essential con- 
dition of the process seems to be wanting. For in thinking we have 
to deal not with a potency plus an actuality but with two potencies, 
the indeterminate reason, the mere capacity for thought within, and 
the unclarified thought without. From two oceans of water heated 
up to 211° you cannot get one drop of boiling water, nor, as Goethe 
said, one white horse from a hundred greys. 

Aristotle himself saw the difficulty perfectly, although he hints at 
it rather than states it explicitly. And he gets out of it—or rather 
tries to get cut of it—by his usual resource, the interpolation of a 
middle term. This middle term is what his successors called the 
Poietic Reason (vots zouytixds). Aristotle himself does not use the 
term, but it fully expresses his meaning, and it is quite consistent 
with the phraseology he employs on this occasion. We may call 
it in English the Constructive Reason. As such it is distinguished 
from the Passive Reason, the mere capacity for receiving ideas. To 
quote Prof. Adamson’s translation of the relevant passage in the 
De Animi, Reason “is on the one hand of such a nature that it 
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becomes all things ; it is on the other hand of such a nature that it 
produces all things after the fashion of a kind of active power such 
as, for example, light, for light also in a way makes what are colours 
in potentiality become actual colours” (iii., 430 a@ 10). Adamson 
quite correctly explains this to mean that as “light makes the 
colour visible . . . so the presence of reason makes possible the 
real apprehension of the intelligible essence of things in the world 
of generation, and thereby, as Aristotle would put it, makes them 
actual” (p. 220). But in what follows he never fairly comes to 
grips with the real problem: viz. is this illuminating Reason to 
be understood as subjective faculty or as objective realisation? Or 
is it perchance neither the one nor the other? In writing myself 
on the subject nearly thirty years ago, I suggested that the so-called 
voos tortixos Stood for a kind of action and reaction between Reason 
in the soul and Reason in the world. But, as [ have said, the study 
of Prof. Adamson’s rather similar view has led me to abandon that 
interpretation. What I have to offer now may be equally mistaken, 
but at any rate it is the result of a good deal of careful study, aided 
by consultation of the best authorities. 

A fact that has not perhaps received due attention is Aristotle’s 
application of the term 71s—‘‘a sort of habit ’’ to his construe- 
tive Reason. We are familiar enough with the use of és in the 
Ethics ; and indeed our own word “habit” is another Aristotelian 
bequest to common language. But as applied in this context it 
does not seem to make the comparison with light more appropriate. 
What it goes to suggest is that Aristotle must be talking psychology 
not metaphysics, that his reference is to subjective experience, not, 
as some have imagined, to a transcendental cosmic agency, to a 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. Again 
in the Ethics és stands intermediate between and evépyea, 
potentiality and actuality, though considerably nearer to the latter 
than to the former. Finally Constructive Reason is spoken of as 
téxvn, Art; being related to mere rationality as art is related to the 
raw material on which it works. Now we come again on the same 
series of terms in the Nicomachean Ethics (book vi., chap. 4), where 
they occur in the course of a discussion on the intellectual virtues ; 
and among them is that very word zovgrixds, applied by Aristotle’s 
commentators to designate what I call his “ Constructive Reason”. 

All these facts taken together might make us suppose that Con- 
structive Reason meant neither more nor less than logical discipline 
as set forth in some such treatise as Aristotle’s own Posterior 
Analytics. Various considerations, however, militate very strongly 
against such a theory. Treading on such familiar ground we should 
expect to see the philosopher advance with less tentative and un- 
certain steps. Nor again can we suppose him to be assuming that 
reasonable beings had to wait for the publication of his Logic before 
they could take in a single abstract idea. One might indeed think 
of language as the instrument by which Reason is raised trom 
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potei.cv to act; but apart from other difficulties such a notion seems 
too modern even for the Stagirite. Finally the distinction between 
passive Reason and active or constructive Reason is specified as ex- 
isting év 77 Yvy7;—in the soul itself, which seems enough to exclude 
any reference to external agencies like logic or language. Nor may 
we identify active Reason with Reason in act. This was my own 
original mistake as it seems to be Adamson’s also. For ééis, though 
nearer to formed idea than to faculty, is still the producer, the 
artistic ability, not the completed work of art, not the poem but the 

The best explanation of Aristotle’s tentative and embarrassed 
procedure seems to be that he had caught sight of a new idea which 
could not be fully set out with the categories at his disposition. 
This was no other than the idea cof the ego, of self-conscious per- 
sonality. The idea of self-consciousness was familiar enough to him 
under the form of self-thinking thought ; but the idea of personality 
in all its fullness eludes him as it eluded all Greek speculation, 
remaining at a lower stage of development than in Rome and only 
reaching complete expansion in modern times. Meanwhile of all 
the Greeks Aristotle comes nearest to it, and the approach is made 
through the idea of self-conscious Reason. In the very obscure and 
rather confused fourth chapter of the third book of the De Anim 
this fact of self-consciousness seems to be suggested as a sort of 
common ground between the realised Ideas of the external world 
and the receptive, passive or potential Nous in and through which 
they first reach the full dignity of disembodied existence. Reason, 
even passive Reason, cannot be conceived as other than self-con- 
scious, and as thus possessed of at least one Idea évepyeiy by whose 
light it has the ability (és) to conceive all other Ideas, thus giving 
them the perfect life, the being in action, the évreA€xeva which it is 
their end and aim to reach, but which without the human soul they 
could not reach. Reason, to use a French phrase, is amorcée— 
primed—by self-knowledge, and on the explosion of that priming 
all the latent Reason of the world is kindled into flame. Fichte 
said something like this long afterwards when he deduced theoretic 
Reason (Vernunft) from a long series of self-reflexions performed by 
the ego (W.1W., i., p. 244); and Schelling afterwards identified the 
ego with his intellectual intuition. But before this could be done 
the preliminary work of Descartes and Kant had to be performed. 

Of course the solution—granting it to be what I have suggested— 
is illusory: for Aristotle has no right to credit his potential Nous 
with a single actualised Idea, not even the Idea of itself, at first 
‘starting. Our business, however, is not to defend Aristotle, but to 
understand his philosophy. 

In his next chapter (6) Aristotle after apparently distinguishing 
Constructive Reason from actualised Reason by calling it a és, 
proceeds to identify them by speaking of the former as “ dy évepyeta’’. 
It is then further distinguished from the passive or potential Reason 
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as imperishable and immortal. If I am right in explaining Con- 
structive Reason as my rational self-consciousness, this would be 
equivalent to a decision in favour of human immortality. Neverthe- 
less I do not believe that Aristotle held that doctrine. The truth 
would seem to be that the idea of personality, if only under 
the form of self-conscious Reason, having once occurred to him, 
brought up the idea of that self-thinking thought which he conceived 
to be the moving and informing principle of all nature. As is well 
known some expositors have supposed that this principle is what is. 
meant by the Constructive Reason. But Iagree with Prof. Adamson 
that such a theory is inconsistent with his whole philosophy. And 
I further agree with Adamson that the “vots in man,” although 
“by no means identified with the primal vots or absolute reason, 
is in its nature identical therewith” (p. 231); adding only that 
this sort of conceptual identity becomes still more convincing if we 
interpret Constructive Reason as Reason in the act of becoming self- 
conscious. All Ideas have that sort of immortality which comes of 
being perpetually reactualised in the human mind; but personality 
alone has that unbroken life which is constituted by the absolute: 


and eternal self-thinking of God. 
A. W. Beny. 
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Empjindung und Denken. Yon Dr. MEssER, a. 0. Professor 
der Philosophie und Piidagogik zu Giessen. Leipzig: Quelle- 
& Meyer, 1908. Pp. vii, 199. 


THis seems to me to be an extraordinarily good book. It is an 
attempt to classify all the kinds of elements which may occur as 
constituents of mental phenomena, and to point out the most im- 
portant respects in which different mental phenomena may differ 
from one another. And it seems to me to make the main outlines 
of the subject most unusually plain. It is written beautifully simply 
and clearly, and is very well arranged; and Dr. Messer is wonder- 
fully successful in making plain, by means of examples, exactly 
what it is that he is talking about. 

One of his main objects is to show that there are two quite 
different kinds of elements which occur as constituents of mental 
phenomena. And it is very important to be as clear as possible as 
to what he means by a ‘constituent of a mental phenomenon ’ 
(Bestandtheil eines Erlebnisses). Nothing, in his use of terms, can 
be an ‘ Hrlebnis’ of mine, or a constituent of one, except what is 
‘erlebt’ by me. This term ‘erlebt’ is, therefore, a very funda- 
mental term; and it is important to realise that its meaning is 
utterly different from that of another fundamental term—namel y 
‘object of consciousness ’ (Gegenstand des Bewusstseins). What is 
‘erlebt’ by me at any given moment is usually (Dr. Messer holds) 
not an object of my consciousness at that moment (pp. 81-82) ; and 
what is an object of my consciousness at any given moment is 
usually not ‘erlebt’ by me at that moment (p. 48). So that from 
the mere fact that a given entity is at any given moment an object 
of consciousness, it cannot be inferred that it is ‘erlebt’ or a con- 
stituent of an Hrlebnis. To say of anything, therefore, that it is: 
erlebt by me, is to say that it has to me some quite different re- 
lation from what would be meant by saying that I was conscious. 
of it. But what relation exactly is meant, when it is said that 
anything is ‘erlebt’ by me? This is a question which Dr. Messer 
would, I think, have done well to discuss expressly. But what he 
means can, | think, be inferred clearly enough from some of his. 
statements. He certainly holds that, whenever I am conscious of 
any object, my consciousness of the object (though not the object. 
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itself) is always ‘erlebt’ by me at that moment ; and he speaks as 
if to say that my consciousness of an object is ‘erlebt’ hy me were 
simply equivalent to saying that I am conscious of the object (pp. 
19, 81). It would seem, therefore, that, whenever he says that 
anything is ‘erlebt’ by me, what he means is that it has to me that 
relation which my consciousness of an object always has to me 
whenever I am conscious of the object in question, and which is 
expressed by saying that the consciousness is ‘mine’. Into the 
questions what this relation is, and what ‘I’ am, Dr. Messer does 
not enter at all. But for most purposes, the above definition of 
what is meant by his cardinal term ‘erlebt’ is, I think, clear 
enough ; and it is very important to remember this definition in 
view of what follows. 

Dr. Messer, then, attempts to classify all the elements which are 
ever ‘erlebt’ in this sense. And his view is that they all belong 
to one or other of two very different classes, which may be called 
the class of ‘sensations’ (Empfindungen) and the class of ‘ Acts’ 
(Akte) (p. 45). That is to say, every mental phenomenon (Erlebnis) 
and every constituent of a mental phenomenon, is either a ‘ sensa- 
tion’ or a complex composed of ‘ sensations,’ or an ‘ Act’ or a com- 
plex composed of Acts, or a complex composed both of ‘ sensations ’ 
and of ‘Acts’. To this statement he should, I think, strictly have 
added one qualification. It is not clear, namely, but that Acts 
themselves, according to him, are always complex and contain con- 
stituents which are neither sensations nor Acts (p. 52). And these 
constituents of Acts (if there are such things) must, of course, strictly 
speaking, be allowed to be themselves ‘ erlebt’ and constituents of 
Erlebnisse just as much as the Acts of which they are constituents. 
On this view, therefore, Acts and sensations would not, according to 
Dr. Messer, be the only constituents of Hrlebnisse ; since constituents 
of Acts, which are neither sensations nor Acts, would beso too. But 
the reason why Dr. Messer does not expressly mention this quali- 
fication is, I think, a good one. Namely, that these constituents of 
Acts (even if there are such things) are not, according to him, self- 
subsistent in the same sense in which Acts and sensations are so: 
none of them can ever occur except as a constituent of an Act; 
whereas an Act could occur (even if, in fact, it never does), even 
though no sensation were a constituent of the same LHrlebnis 
with it, and a sensation could occur, even though no Act were a 
constituent of the same Hrlebnis with it. In other words, Acts 
and sensations are each of them capable of constituting a complete 
Erlebnis by themselves, whereas those constituents of Acts, which 
are not sensations nor Acts, are not so capable. Acts and sensa- 
tions really are, therefore, the only constituents of Hrlebnisse in the 
sense that every Hrlebnis must contain either at least one Act or at 
least one sensation, and that if you subtract from any Hrlebnis 
all that part of it which consists in Acts and all that part of it 
which consists in sensations, nothing else can ever be left at all. 
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‘ Acts,’ it should be noted, in the sense in which I have hitherto 
used the term, is a name for mental elements, which not only are 
not sensations, but do not even contain any sensations as consti- 
tuents. Dr. Messer himself very often uses the term also in a different 
sense, namely as a name for those Hrlebnisse which, according to 
him, contain sensations as well as Acts among their constituents 
(p. 45 note). But this double use of the term is, I think, liable to 
cause misunderstanding ; and, since what he wishes to call attention 
to is those mental elements which neither are nor contain sensations, 
[shall always use the term ‘ Acts’ strictly in this sense. An ‘ Act,’ 
therefore, in the sense in which we are to use the term, can never 
contain a ‘sensation’ as a constituent. Whether it can ever con- 
tain another Act is a point which Dr. Messer does not expressly 
discuss ; but I see no reason why it should not. 

Now, in considering this proposed classification of mental ele- 
ments into ‘ Acts’ and ‘sensations,’ it is obviously very important 
to be as clear as possible as to exactly what Dr. Messer means by 
a ‘sensation’. In looking at this paper, I am directly conscious 
of an extended colour of a particular shade of white. And, so far 
as I can see, people sometimes give the name ‘sensation.’ to my 
direct consciousness of the colour, and sometimes to the colour 
itself. But obviously these two things are extremely different in 
their nature: to which of the two does Dr. Messer mean to give 
the name ‘sensation’? I think there is no doubt at all that he 
means to give it to the extended colour of which I am directly con- 
scious, and not to my direct consciousness of it (pp. 19, 34, 41). 
Any element which can properly be said to be somebody’s con- 
sciousness of anything is, according to him, always an Act and never 
a sensation. This particular white colour, therefore, of which I am 
directly conscious in looking at this paper, is an instance of what 
Dr. Messer means by a ‘sensation’; and similarly in all other 
cases, he means by ‘sensations’ what I should prefer to call sense- 
data, never our direct consciousness of these sense-data. But, for 
the purposes of his classification of mental elements into Acts and 
sensations, he, of course, intends to reckon among ‘sensations,’ not 
only sense-data proper, but all other elements of the kind which 
would commonly be called ‘sensational’ elements ; and he includes 
under this head both (1) the familiar kind of elements which Hume 
called ‘copies’ of sensations and which Dr. Messer himself calls 
‘Reproductions of sensations’ (pp. 26 foll.), and (2) certain directly 
presented properties of sense-data proper and their reproductions 
(e.7., their directly presented spatial relations) which he proposes to 
call ‘Forms of Sensation’ (p. 26). Moreover he reckons among 
sense-data proper the class of elements which Stumpf calls 
‘ Gefiihlsempfindungen ’ (p. 23). All these four classes of elements 
(with the possible exception of some of those which Dr. Messer 
seems to reckon among ‘ Forms of sensation ’) do, I think, obviously 
deserve to be classed together as ‘sensational’ elements. Dr. 
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Messer means to include them all in his class of ‘sensations’ ; 
and I shall speak of them all as sense-data. By ‘ Acts,’ therefore, 
he means exclusively mental elements which do not belong to any 
one of these four classes: and that mental elements, which do not be- 
long to any of the four, do exist and occur as constituents of almost all 
our commonest Eriebnisse is one of the points which he is most 
anxious toestablish. Too many psychologists have, he thinks, sup- 
posed that sense-data (in the widesense explained) are the only con- 
stituents of our Hrlebnisse ; and he is very anxious to show quite 
clearly that this view is completely mistaken. But, though he thus 
holds that sense-data are by no means the only constituents of our 
Hrlebnisse, he does, as we have seen, still hold that they are con- 
stituents of them, in exactly the same sense in which Acts are: 
that they, equally with Acts, are really ‘erlebt’. And this seems 
to me to be one of the most important points in which his views 
are open to criticism. Is it, in fact, the case that the elements 
which he calls ‘ sensations’ ever are ‘ erlebt’ and constituents of our 
Erlebnisse, in the same sense in which ‘ Acts’ are so? 

So soon as we realise that he always means by ‘ sensations ’ mere 
sense-data, and never our direct consciousness of them, it seems to 
me very doubtful whether he is right as to this. For, when he 
maintains that these sense-data are ‘ erlebt,’ what he is maintaining, 
as we have seen, is that this particular white, of which I am now 
directly conscious, has to me at this moment, or had a moment ago, 
exactly the same relation which my direct consciousness of it now 
has to me—the unique relation which I express by saying that this 
consciousness is mine. Is this in fact the case? I cannot help 
doubting whether it is. So far as I can see, no sense-data ever 
have to me or to my Acts precisely those relations which all my 
Acts have to me and to one another. And it should be noted that 
this point is quite a different one from tiat which is commonly 
argued, when it is sought to show that sense-data are dependent on 
the individual mind, in a sense which would prevent them from 
being ‘ physical properties, —a point which is the only one which Dr. 
Messer himself argues. He urges that every sense-datum can only 
be directly known by a single Ego (p. 35) ; that is to say, that no 
two Egos can ever be directly conscious of numerically the same 
sense-datum: and he asserts also that, unlike physical objects, 
every sense-datum exists only so long as it has a peculiar relation 
to the Ego, by whom it can be directly known (p. 37). But even 
if we grant both these two points (for which the arguments are 
familiar), and grant, therefore, that in these two respects sense-data 
resemble Acts, it by no means follows that they also resemble Acts 
in respect of the fact that they are ‘erlebt’. It may quite well be 
true that every sense-datum is completely dependent upon some 
individual mind, without its being true that any sense-datum is ever 
related to any mind in the peculiar way in which all our Acts are 
related to us. And, so far as I can see, the latter proposition is 
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not true. Instead, therefore, of maintaining that some constitu- 
ents of our Erlebnisse are Acts, I think Dr. Messer should have 
maintained that all of them are Acts. Instead of maintaining that 
sense-data are not the only elements of consciousness (Bewusst- 
seins-elemente), he should have maintained that they are not ele- 
ments of consciousness at all. 

In connexion with this question as to whether, and in what 
sense, sense-data are ‘ psychical,’ it should perhaps be noted that 
Dr. Messer seems to wish to combine with the view that they are 
‘psychical’ a view which is, in fact, incompatible with it. He 
insists that certain sense-data, e.g., this particular white which I 
now see, ‘‘ may be regarded, from one point of view ” as “ physical 
properties,” though, from another point of view, they are “sensa- 
tions’ and something “ psychical” (p. 35), And when he says that 
they ‘may be regarded ’ as physical properties, he obviously does 
not mean merely that some people do in fact falsely so regard them. 
He obviously means to assert that such a way of regarding them 
may possibly be true, even though it is also true that they are 
‘psychical’. He seems to think that it is legitimate and neces- 
sary to distinguish between this particular white which I now see 
“as a physical property,’ and the same white ‘as a sensation’ in 
such a way as to allow of our saying that ‘as a physical property ' 
it might possibly continue to exist, even when I had ceased to 
exist, although ‘as a sensation’ it must cease to exist, if I were to 
cease to exist (pp. 37, 39). He does not seem to see that if (as he 
seems to hold) the white of which he is talking is really one and 
the same thing (pp. 34, 75) it is totally impossible that it should 
be true of it both that it could exist, even when I had ceased to 
exist, and that it could not exist, if I had ceased to exist; and that 
this is not rendered any more possible by saying that the one thing 
is only true of it ‘as a physical property,’ and the other only true 
ot it ‘as a sensation ’. 

So much for Dr. Messer’s views about sense-data. But, whether 
he is right or not in holding that sense-data are constituents of our 
Hrlebnisse, he is, I think, certainly right in holding that some of 
their constituents are of quite a different nature from any sense- 
datum: in other words, that there are such things as Acts. The 
only question is: What exactly is the nature of these Acts? 

Dr. Messer holds that they may be roughly divided into three 
great classes, namely cognitive Acts (Akte des Gegenstands- 
bewusstseins), Acts of feeling or ‘emotional’ Acts and Acts of 
will (p. 45); though elsewhere he names a much larger number 
of varieties (p. 53), ¢.g., supposing (Vermuten), judging, fearing, 
hoping, desiring, liking, disliking, which he apparently regards as 
subdivisions of the three great classes. And these names are, | 
think, sufficient to indicate the sort of thing he means by ‘ Acts’. 
But what characteristic is it, after all, that is both common and 
peculiar to all these various Acts? Dr. Messer tries to express the 
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most fundamental characteristic that is common and peculiar to 
them all by saying that, ‘2’ all of them we are ‘ directed towards’ 
(gerichtet auf) some object (Gegenstand)—that in all of them ‘we 
mean (meinen) some object (p. 38) ; and he accepts Husserl’s name 
for Acts ‘ Intentionen,’ as expressing this characteristic (p. 39). 
And obviously he means by ‘ directed towards’ some unique kind of 
relation. But there are two important points which he leaves 
obscure. The first is this: Does he hold that this unique relation 
of ‘direction towards’ is a direct relation between the Hyo and 
the object ? or does he hold that it is a relation between the Act and 
the object, and that the Act itself is something substantial and no/ 
a relation? Of course, even if the latter alternative were adopted 
the Ego would have a unique relation to the object, consisting in 
the fact that an Act directed to the object was erlebt by it ; and 
this complex relation of the Ego to the object might also be called 
a relation of ‘ direction towards’ the object : but, in this case, the: 
relation of the Ego to the object would be a complex relation, con- 
sisting in the fact that it was related in one way to the Act, and the 
Act in another way to the object ; and the fundamental relation of 
‘direction’ would be that of the Act to the object. This latter 
alternative is the one which I am inclined to adopt ; and I shall 
speak as if the relation of ‘direction’ were a relation between the 
Act and the object. But, of course, any other questions concern- 
ing its nature will apply to it equally, even if this alternative is not 
the true one; even if, that is to say, the Act is not something sub- 
stantial, and the relation of ‘ direction ’ is a direct relation between 
the Ego and the object. The second point which Dr. Messer 
leaves obscure is this: Is this fundamental relation of ‘ direction ’ 
identical, or not identical, with the relation between the Ego and 
an object (or between an Act and its object) which is expressed 
by saying that the Ego is ‘ conscious of’ the object ? From the 
fact that Dr. Messer appropriates the name ‘consciousness of ’ 
exclusively to one particular variety of Acts, namely cognitive Actx, 
it might be thought that, in his view, ‘ direction’ is a generic 
name for several different relations of which ‘ consciousness of ’ is 
merely one specific variety. But, on the other hand, he expressly 
asserts that cognitive Acts are not merely co-ordinate with the other 
kinds. He holds (following Brentano and Husserl) that every Act 
of feeling or of will is always ‘ founded ’ (fundiert) upon a cognitive 
Act directed to the same object (pp. 46, 53-54); and part of the 
meaning of this assertion is that no Act of feeling or of will is ever 
erlebt by any Ego, unless that Ego is simultaneously ‘ conscious of’ 
the object to which the Act is directed. He would, therefore, per- 
haps, admit that the ‘founding’ cognitive Act is always not merely 
simultaneous with but a constituent of the Act which is founded on 
it; and admit further that the other constituent of the founded Act 
was not another complete Act, directed in a different specific way 
to the object, but mevely a quality of the cognitive Act. This is the 
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view which I am inclined to adopt, and it is, I think, quite con- 
sistent with Dr. Messer’s statements. And if it be adopted, then 
the fundamental relation of ‘direction’ would be identical with 
that expressed by ‘ consciousness of ’; and Acts of feeling or of 
will could only be said to be ‘ directed to’ an object, because they 
include a consciousness of this object. Dr. Messer, however, does 
not discuss in detail the precise manner in which Acts of feeling 
or of will differ from cognitive Acts ; and hence he does not decide 
the question whether what is meant by calling them all Acts is 
simply that they all are, in fact, a ‘consciousness of ’ some object, 
though Acts of feeling and will are something else as well. 
However this question be decided, it is obviously a very funda- 
mental question what precisely the relation expressed by ‘conscious 
of’ is; and this is a question which particularly concerns Dr. Messer, 
since he is mainly occupied with cognitive Acts. And here, I think, 
is one of the weakest points in his treatment of the subject. He com- 
pletely fails to recognise, what is, I think, the case, that this name 
‘conscious of’ is in fact used, even by himself, to express two 
extremely different relations between an Ego and an object—ex- 
tremely different, even if they have, beside the common name, some 
other characteristics which are common and peculiar to both. One 
of the two relations which I mean is that to which Dr. Messer 
himself refers, in the passage mentioned above, when he maintains 
that nobody except myself, can ever know directly numerically the 
same sense-data which I know directly (p. 35). When he says 
this, he of course does not mean to maintain that the sense-data 
which I know directly cannot be ‘ objects’ in any sense at all to 
other people—that other people cannot be ‘conscious of’ them in 
any sense at all: he only means to say that they cannot be direct 
objects to any other person—that nobody else can be directly 
conscious of them. Now, when he uses the term ‘ consciousness 
of an object’ he certainly (and quite properly, I think) uses it to 
denote a relation which other people can have to the sense-data, 
which I alone can know directly ; as well as to denote that relation 
(the relation of ‘direct knowledge’) which (according to him) I 
alone can have to them. And yet, as he himself implies in the 
passage mentioned, there certainly is some very important difference 
between the relation which I alone can have to them, and that 
which other people, as well as I, can have to them. To both these 
two relations he gives the name ‘consciousness of’: and here, I 
think, he is quite right ; for, whenever we have either of them to any 
object, we are, in a sense, ‘ conscious of’ the object—the object is 
an object fo us. But he never expressly points out the difference 
between them ; and this, it seems to me, is a most serious omission, 
since the difference (as he himself implies) is a most important one 
and one of the most fundamental in the theory of consciousness. I 
propose to emphasise the difference by calling the relation which he 
calls ‘direct knowledge’ ‘direct consciousness ’; and to define this 
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relation as tie relation which we have, for instance, to a colour, at 
the moment, and only at the moment, when we are actually seeing 
it. Whenever, and only when, we have precisely this relation to 
an object (of whatever kind) I propose to say that we are ‘ directly 
conscious ’ of the object in question. And whenever we are con- 
scious of an object or the object is an object to us, without our 
having precisely this relation to it, I propose to say that we are 
‘indirectly conscious ’ of it. With this definition it is plain, I think, 
that the greater part of the relations which we commonly talk of 
as ‘ cognitive relations,’ are merely instances of ‘ indirect conscious- 
ness’. .g. even when I remember a sense-datum, which I have 
previously actually seen, I am only ‘indirectly ’ conscious of it; 
since, in remembering it, I certainly never have to it (the precise 
sense-datum, which I formerly saw) precisely the relation which I 
had to it at the moment when I saw it. And similarly in all our 
knowledge of physical objects (provided that sense-data are not 
physical objects), even when we ‘perceive’ or ‘ observe’ them, and 
in all our knowledge of other people’s minds, the objects of whose 
existence we know are never objects of ‘ direct consciousness ’. 

Dr. Messer’s failure to notice expressly this fundamental dis- 
tinction between ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ consciousness, is, I think, 
connected, partly, perhaps, as cause and partly as effect, with 
another point which seems to me to be one of the most serious 
defects in his treatment of his subject. Namely, he does not seem 
to recognise the enormous part that is played in most of our com- 
monest Erlebnisse by our direct consciousness of sense-data. The 
truth is, so far as I can see, that in every case in which he supposes 
a sense-datum to be ‘erlebt’ by us, we are, in fact, directly con- 
scious of the sense-datum in question. Whereas he seems to hold 
that we are never directly conscious of sense-data except in Acts of 
‘inner’ perception. He asserts, for instance, expressly, that, in 
external perception, sense-data are always ‘erlebt’ by us, but are 
always merely ‘erlebt,’ never objects of an Act (p. 39). He may, 
perhaps, be partly influenced in saying this by his view (which is, 
no doubt, true) that in external perception we are not normally 
conscious of them as ‘ sensations,’ 7.e, as something psychical. But 
it seems to me that his assertion, as it stands, is inconsistent with 
what he himself seems to hold elsewhere. For he does seem to 
hold that, in external perception, we are normally conscious of 
sense-data as ‘physical properties’ (p. 38); and how can we be 
conscious of them as anything whatever, without being conscious 
of them ? I think, therefore, he is bound to admit that, in external 
perception, we are at least ‘conscious of’ sense-data, in the wide 
sense in which\he himself uses the phrase ‘ conscious of,’ i.e. either 
‘directly ’ or ‘indirectly ’ conscious of them. And it seems to me 
that, in fact, in external perception, we are always directly conscious 
of some sense-data. That Dr. Messer does not recognise this fact 
(if it be a fact) is surely a most serious defect in his analysis of 
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external perception. And similarly, so far as I can see, in all the 
many Erlebnisse, in which he supposes that ‘images’ or ‘ repro- 
ductions’ normally occur as ‘constituents,’ i.c. as ‘erlebt’ (and 
these Evlebnisse include, beside external perception, most cases of 
imagination and memory), we are, in fact, directly conscious of 
the images in question. 

And Dr. Messer’s failure to recognise that in all these cases we are 
directly conscious of sense-data, leads him, I think, to misrepresent 
what is, in fact, one of the most important and valuable points in 
his book. He speaks as if one of his main objects was to call 
attention to the existence of mental elements quite different in kind 
from mere sense-data. But it seems to me that, in fact, the class 
of mental elements, of which he is chiefly thinking and which it is 
his main service to have pointed out, does not embrace all those 
which are not mere sense-data, but only that part of them which, 
besides not being sense-data, do not even consist in the direct con- 
sciousness of sense-data. In other words, he tends to identify 
‘ Acts’ with those among Acts which do not merely consist in the 
direct consciousness of sense-data. And this, from the point of 
view of a complete classification of ‘ Acts,’ is a serious mistake. 
But, on the other hand, it is certainly those Acts, which do not 
consist merely in a direct consciousness of sense-data, which are 
most liable to be overlooked and which, therefore, it is most im- 
portant to emphasise. Thus, in effect, Dr. Messer draws attention 
chiefly to two classes of Acts, namely (1) Acts of indirect conscious- 
ness, (2) Acts of direct consciousness, whose objects are not mere 
sense-data. 

There is one other quite general point as to the nature of Acts, 
which should, I think, be mentioned. Namely, Dr. Messer holds 
that any two Acts which have different objects always have different 
‘matters’ (Materien)—a term which he adopts from Husserl (pp. 
50-51). And he does not seem to regard this as a merely tautol- 
ogous proposition: that is to say, he does not regard the assertion 
that they have different ‘matters’ as simply a repetition of the 
assertion that they have different objects, but as giving us some 
important additional information with regard to them. This being 
so, he must, I think, mean by the ‘matter’ of an Act not simply 
and solely its relation of direction to its object, but some supposed 
internal quality, such that any two Acts which have different objects, 
must also have different qualities of the kind supposed. In short, 
he means, I think, by the ‘matter’ of an Act what is, I believe, 
often called its ‘content’ (Inhalt) as opposed to its object; and he 
is holding what is, I believe, the very common view, that any two 
Acts which have different objects must also have some correspond- 
ing internal qualitative difference. There may, perhaps, be some 
good arguments in favour of this view; but there seems to me to 
be one very strong argument against it, namely that it is impossible 
to verify by observation the existence of any internal qualitative 
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difference between every pair of Acts which have different objects. 
When, for instance, [ compare my direct consciousness of a par- 
ticular blue colour, with my direct consciousness of a particular 
red colour, or with my direct consciousness of a particular musical 
note, I am unable to detect by observation that these three Acts 
have any difference at all except that which consists in the fact 
that they have different objects. I am, therefore, inclined to doubt 
whether it is true that every pair of Acts, which have different 
objects, must also have any such internal qualitative difference, as 
Dr. Messer seems to mean by a difference of ‘ matter ’. 

And there is, I think, reason to suspect that, in many very im- 
portant cases, Dr. Messer mistakes for a difference of ‘matter’ be- 
tween different Acts, what is, in reality, a difference consisting in 
the fact that they have different objects. He asserts, for instance, 
that two Acts, which have the same object, may yet sometimes 
have different matters; and he gives as an illustration of this such 
cases as where, in one Act, I think of Berlin as the capital of 
Prussia, and, in another, think of it as the biggest town in Germany 
(p. 51). In such a case, he says, the two Acts have the same 
object, viz. Berlin, but they have different ‘matters’. Now it seems. 
to me that, in all such cases, though the two Acts do have the 
same object, it is also true that they contain Acts with different 
objects: for instance, in the case quoted, the one Act contains an 
Act which has for its direct object the universal (or, as Dr. Messer 
calls it, “‘ universal object’’) “ capital,” while the other contains an 
Act which has for its direct object the universal “ biggest town”’. 
And, of course, it is possible that Dr. Messer does not mean to 
deny this; it is possible that, when he asserts that the two Acts 
have the same object, he does not mean to deny that they also have 
different ones. But, if so, I think that his language is at least 
misleading. It certainly suggests that he nolds that these two Acts 
differ solely in respect of their ‘matters,’ and not at all in respect 
of the fact that they have different objects. I am, therefore, in- 
clined to suspect that he is here mistaking for a mere difference of 
‘matter’ what is, in fact, a difference of object; and that he does 
not recognise that, in the one Act, we are conscious of the universal 
‘capital,’ and in the other of the universal ‘biggest town,’ but 
thinks that in both we are only conscious of Berlin. If so, and if I 
am right in holding that in all such cases we are conscious of uni- 
versals, the error is extremely grave ; for it applies to all cases in 
which we think of objects by means of what Mr. Russell calls 
‘denoting concepts’. And I am inclined to think that this point 
is connected with another point in Dr. Messer’s views, which seems 
to me to call for special notice. One of the questions which he 
discusses most fully is that concerning the nature of the Acts, which 
are ‘erlebt’ by us, whenever we understand the meaning of words 
—the Acts in which the understanding of their meaning, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere perception of the words themselves, 
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consists. And in this connexion, he insists that the ‘meaning’ 
(Bedeutung) of a word is always an element in the ‘ matter’ of these 
Acts (pp. 114-115, 128), and not, therefore, an object of which we are 
conscious, when they are ‘erlebt’ by us; since, according to him, 
we can never be conscious of the ‘matter’ of an Act at the moment 
when the Act is erlebt by us (p. 74); the ‘ matter’ is always merely 
erlebt, and never simultaneously an object of consciousness. It 
follows that, according to him, the ‘ meaning’ of a word is an ele- 
ment of which we are never conscious at the very moment when 
we are, ex hypothesi, understanding its meaning. This view seems 
to me a very strange one; and I am inclined to think Dr. Messer 
may have adopted it partly because he fails to recognise that when 
we understand the meaning of the words ‘the capital of Prussia,’ 
we are always conscious (among other objects) of the universal 
‘capital’. If, as I suspect, he does not recognise that the Act, 
which consists in understanding the meaning of the words ‘the 
capital of Prussia,’ has a different object from that which consists 
in understanding the meaning of the words ‘the biggest town in 
Germany, he might naturally be led to the view that the obvious 
difference between the ‘meaning’ of these two expressions was 
merely a difference in the ‘matter’ of the two Acts. And I 
cannot see any other reason why he should wish to identify the 
‘meaning’ of a word with an element in the matter of such Acts 
rather than with one of their objects. 

So much for the question as to what characteristics are common 
and peculiar to all Acts. But Dr. Messer also tries to specify some 
of the chief respects in which one group of Acts may differ from 
another group, and which, therefore, furnish a basis for a classifica- 
tion of Acts. 

One of the most important differences of this kind, which he 
mentions, is the difference between a class of Acts which he calls ‘ pro- 
positional ’ Acts, and another class (embracing, apparently, al/ other 
cognitive Acts) to which he gives the less suitable name of ‘ nominal ’ 
or ‘naming’ Acts (pp. 58, 139). But though it is, I think, clear 
that he has in view here some very important difference, he does 
not, I think, succeed in making quite plain exactly what the differ- 
ence is; and though, in the majority of cases, it is easy to tell by 
reference to what he says, whether a given Act belongs to the one 
class or the other, there remain a good many cases in which, I 
think, this is by no means easy. All ‘judgments’ (Urtheile), of 
course, belong to the class of ‘propositional’ Acts; and Dr. 
Messer also reckons among them all cases where we merely ap- 
prehend a proposition, without either believing or dishelieving the 
proposition in question (p. 58). It might, therefore, be thought 
that his class of ‘propositional’ Acts was coextensive with the class 
which Meinong divides into the two subordinate classes of ‘judg- 
ments’ and ‘Annahmen’. But then he expressly refuses to include 
among ‘ propositional’ Acts one of the chief classes which Meinong 
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reckons among Annahmen (p. 139); and it is not clear to me either 
exactly why he does this, nor whether this class have or have 
not the characteristic (whatever it may be) which he takes to be 
distinctive of propositional Acts. 

Tt should be noticed that he asserts that the difference between 
propositional and nominal Acts is a difference of ‘matter’. In 
asserting this, he does not, I think, mean to deny that ‘proposi- 
tional’ Acts are also distinguished by the fact that their objects all 
have some common characteristic which is not possessed by the 
object of any ‘nominal’ Act. He only means, I think, that all 
‘ propositional’ Acts, in addition to having a distinctive kind of 
object, also possess some internal quality, which no nominal Act 
possesses : and here, I think, he may be right. If he does not 
mean to allow that all propositional Acts have a distinctive kind of 
object, there would seem to be no reason why he should reckon the 
internal qualitative difference, which he supposes to distinguish 
them from nominal Acts, as a difference of ‘matter’ rather than as 
a difference of the kind I have next to mention and to which he 
confines the name difference of ‘quality’ (Qualitiit). 

I have already said, that so far as [ can see, what Dr. Messer 
means by a difference of ‘matter’ between Acts is, strictly speak- 
ing, an internal qualitative difference : that is to say it is not a mere 
numerical difference, nor a mere difference of degree, nor a differ- 
ence which merely consists in the fact, that any two Acts which 
have different ‘matters,’ are differently related to other entities. 
But, following Husserl, Dr. Messer makes a distinction between 
differences of ‘matter’ and differences of ‘quality ’ (Qualitiit), con- 
fining the latter term to one particular kind of qualitative differences 
between Acts (p. 51). And, so far as I can see, the distinction 
which he has in mind is the following. Any quality of an Act is 
to be reckoned as belonging to its ‘matter,’ whenever and only 
when it is of such a nature that all the Aets which possess it are 
also distinguished by the fact that their objects also have some 
characteristic which is both common and peculiar to them all; 
whereas the term ‘quality’ (Qualitit) is to be confined to those 
qualities which may belong to each of a whole set of Acts, even though 
their objects have no characteristic which is both common and 
peculiar to them all. It is true that, with this definition, no two 
Acts which have not different objects can possibly have different 
‘matters’; whereas, as we have seen, Dr. Messer seems to main- 
tain that Acts which have not different objects may yet have 
different ‘matters’. But, as I said, in the case where Dr. Messer 
seems to suppose that this occurs, there seems reason to suppose 
that the Acts in question really have different objects. And I can 
find no other precise statement of the difference between ‘ matter’ 
and ‘quality,’ which seems to harmonise so well with Dr. Messer’s 
actual use of the terms as this does. 

As regards differences of ‘quality’ in this restricted sense, Dr. 
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Messer regards the before-mentioned differences between cognitive 
Acts, ‘emotional ’ Acts, and Acts of will as differences of this sort ; 
but, as was also said, he holds that those three great classes may be 
subdivided into a great number of subordinate varieties, each of which 
has a different ‘quality’ from any of the rest; and he does not 
attempt to give an exhaustive list of all the possible varieties. It 
should be noticed that, in reckoning these differences as differences 
of ‘quality,’ he implies that an Act with one of these qualities may 
have precisely the same object as another Act with a different 
quality ; that, for instance, I may, on one occasion, ‘ will’ precisely 
the same object, which on another occasion I merely cognise, with- 
out willing it—a point which might perhaps be disputed, but as to 
which he seems to me to be right. But, whether he is right as to 
this or not, he is,'I think, clearly right in holding that the kinds of 
Acts in question do differ in internal quality, and not merely in 
respect of the nature of their objects. 

There is one difference of ‘ quality ’ upon which he lays especial 
stress—namely that which he describes as the difference between 
‘positing’ (setzende) and ‘non-positing’ (nicht-setzende) Acts (p. 
57). The ditference he means is, of course, the difference between 
that attitude to a proposition which we call ‘ belief,’ and the kind of 
consciousness which we have of it, when we merely apprehend it, 
without either believing or disbelieving ; it is, in short, the differ- 
ence which Meinong describes as the difference between ‘judging’ 
(Urtheilen) and ‘supposing’ (Annehmen). But Dr. Messer supposes 
that ‘ propositional’ Acts are not the only kind of Acts which can 
differ from one another in this way: he supposes that ‘nominal ’ 
Acts also can be ‘ positing’ (p. 58). In this, however, I cannot 
help thinking he is wrong. So far as I can see, it is not possible 
to believe anything but a proposition. Dr. Messer only gives as an 
instance of the cases where, according to him, a ‘ positing ’ nominal 
Act occurs, what happens when we believe such a proposition 
as “The Emperor Charles conquered the Saxons”. When we 
‘posit’ this proposition, we also, he thinks, “ posit’ its subject, 
the Emperor Charles. But surely there is a confusion here. When 
we believe such a proposition as this, it is, I think, generally true 
that we believe also in the existence of the subject ; and similarly 
in propositions about what Dr. Messer calls ‘ideal’ objects, we 
generally believe in the ‘being’ of their subjects, though not in 
their ‘existence’. But surely these beliefs in the existence or the 
being of a subject are ‘propositional’ Acts; and I can see no reason 
to think that any further ‘positing’ Act is involved—a ‘ positing’ 
Act, for instanee, of which the Emperor Charles himself, and not 
merely his existence, is the object. I am inclined to think, there- 
fore, that Dr. Messer only thinks that ‘nominal’ Acts can be 
‘positing,’ because he mistakes for a nominal Act, in these instances, 
What is, in reality, a ‘propositional’ Act. And, in another im- 
portant instance, he seems to me to make the same mistake, with 
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another mistake in addition. He declares, namely, that the differ- 
ence between the way in which students of philosophy may come 
to regard certain phenomena, when they are persuaded that these 
are ‘mere presentations’ (blosse Vorstellungen), and the way in 
which they formerly regarded the same phenomena, when they 
supposed that they ‘existed independently,’ is merely a difference 
of ‘quality’ (p. 51). Yet surely both ways of regarding these 
phenomena ave in fact ‘ propositional Acts’ of the same quality, but 
with different objects—namely in the one case, the proposition that 
the phenomena in question do not exist independently, in the other 
the proposition that they do. Dr. Messer plainly thinks that both 
are merely ‘nominal’ Acts, with the same object (namely the 
phenomena in question), but of different ‘quality’. Here, therefore, 
I think he is mistaking a pair of propositional Acts, with different 
objects but the same quality, for a pair of nominal Acts, with the 
same object and different quality. 

Beside differences of ‘ matter’ and of ‘quality,’ Dr. Messer calls 
attention to one other kind of difference between cognitive Acts, 
which ought perhaps to be reckoned as an internal qualitative differ- 
ence. Namely, he holds that some cognitive Acts are ‘founded’ 
upon other cognitive Acts (pp. 63 foll., 136) in the same sense in 
which, as was said above, he holds that all Acts of feeling or of will 
are always ‘founded’ upon some cognitive Act; but that other 
cognitive Acts are not ‘founded’ upon any other Act at all. The 
question whether all cognitive Acts, which are ‘founded’ upon 
some other cognitive Act, may, for that reason alone, be said to 
differ internally from cognitive Acts, which are not so founded, 
depends, of course, upon the question whether a ‘founding ’ Act is 
or is not always a constituent of the Act which is ‘ founded’ on it. 
[ am inclined to think that it is; but, as was said above, Dr. Messer 
himself is not explicit on this point. 

But, besides differing in quality, Dr. Messer holds that cognitive 
Acts may also differ in degree. That is to say, he seems to hold 
that the fundamental relation meant by ‘consciousness of ’ may 
have various degrees of intensity ; and that ‘ attention ’ is merely a 
name for those instances of this relation, of which the intensity is 
above a certain point (p. 120). This view of ‘attention’ has an 
attractive simplicity, and, so far as I can see, it may be right. 

But whatever view may be taken as to the precise nature of Acts 
and of the possible differences between them, it is, I think, cer- 
tainly worth while to have called attention to their existence, 7.¢. to 
the existence of mental elements which are quite different in their 
nature from mere sense-data, and to the many points of interest 
which may be raised with regard to them. This, as I said above, 
is what Dr. Messer represents as his main object ; and he seems to 
me to have carried it out extraordinarily well. Only, as I said, it 
seems to me that he very much understates the interest of his dis- 
cussion, through failing to point out that what most of his arguments 
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really tend to show is not merely that there exist mental elements 
which are not mere sense-data or complexes of sense-data, but the 
much more interesting and important point that there exist mental 
elements which do not even consist in our direct consciousness of 
sense-data, but consist either (1) in our direct consciousness of ob- 
jects which are not sense-data or (2) in our indirect consciousness 
of all sorts of objects, the objects in question being, in this case, 
sometimes mere sense-data, but more frequently objects of other 
kinds. The instances in which he thus brings out most clearly 
the existence of Acts which do not merely consist in the direct 
consciousness of sense-data, are, I think, the following. (1) All 
cases of external perception, of imagination (Phantasie) and of 
memory. He urges that in every case of external perception, every 
case of imagination, and every case of memory, some Act is always 
included asa constituent, which is not a direct consciousness of any 
sense-datum. And it seems to me that, in all these cases, the Acts 
. of which he points out the existence are Acts of indirect conscious- 
ness. Moreover, in the case of external perception, their objects are 
never mere sense-data ; and, though they sometimes are so, in the 
‘case of imagination and memory, this is not generally the case. 
(2) He points out that each of us can ‘ perceive internally ’ his 
own Acts. And such Acts of ‘internal perception’ are, it seems 
to me, instances of Acts of direct consciousness, of which the objects 
are not mere sense-data. (3) He points out that we are very often 
conscious of ‘‘ universal objects”; and here again the Acts which 
he points out, are, it seems to me, instances of Acts of direct con- 
sciousness, of which the objects are not sense-data. Finally (4) he 
points out that almost always, when we understand the meaning of 
words, our Act does not consist merely in the divect consciousness 
of sense-data. And here the instances which he gives are of both 
kinds—both Acts of indirect consciousness, and Acts of direct 
‘consciousness of which the objects are not mere sense-data. 


G. Moore. 


Der Freie Wille: Hine Entwicklung in Gesprichen. Von Karn 
Jo&n. Miinchen: F. Bruckman, 1908. Pp. xvii, 724. 10 m. 


In recent years there has been an inclination among many philo- 
sophical thinkers to treat the long dispute over the freedom of the 
will as closed. Freedom in the libertarian sense is declared to be 
a fiction, and the ‘soft’ Determinism which admits that the self 
determines itself is accepted as a sufficient theory. But quite 
recently, in this country as well as on the Continent and in America, 
there have been signs which point to an attempt to revive Libertari- 
anism in some form. Pragmatism, for instance, through some of 
its prominent supporters, affirms the reality of open possibilities ; 
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and elsewhere it is argued that the testimony of the experient sub-. 
ject must not be disregarded. This lengthy volume by Prof. Joél, 
of Basel, is another evidence of a desire to reconsider the question, 
and to vindicate if possible the claims of freedom in a sense which 
is incompatible with any form of Determinism. Prof. Joél writes. 
with a full consciousness of the importance of his theme. ‘“ The 
problem of freedom is the problem of humanity. And something 
more than a mystical romantic belief in our liberty is needed; we. 
require to vindicate the validity, the logical validity of freedom” 
(Preface). 

In his Preface the author explains what he has attempted in this. 
work. The book is more than a theoretical discussion: it is the 
record of a personal history stretching through several decades. 
The writer was at one time a devout determinist; but critical 
reflexion and personal experience combined to make him more and 
more dissatisfied with determinism. Step by step he developed a 
libertarian line of thought which reached its goal in a speculative. 
theory. Prof. Joél has chosen the form of dialogue in which to 
unfold the stages of this development. His aim seems to be to. 
exhibit the controversy of the mind with itself, and the ultimate 
issues at which it arrives by loyally following the lead of the argu- 
ment. The dialogues, it may be said in passing, if they do not 
reveal dramatic power are at least interesting, and offer a conveni- 
ent means for considering difficulties and objections. On the other 
hand the plan followed by the author involves the discussion of the. 
same topics both from the determinist and the indeterminist stand- 
point, and it was perhaps inevitable that there should be a good. 
deal of repetition in the book. The work falls into two sections. 
In the first the plea for Determinism is stated. In the second, 
which fills much the larger part of the volume, the case for Freedom 
is argued. In a concluding dialogue, entitled Mysteriwm, the 
Weltanschauung of the author is suggested rather than definitely 
formulated. 

The first section, as it no longer represents the writer’s real 
position, may be passed over rapidly. Prof. Joél begins with the 
naive man’s idea of freedom, and easily proves how soon he is 
involved in perplexities. He goes on to show how the determinist 
argument finds support in Modern Philosophy, Science, and Law, 
as well as in the field of History and of Moral Statistics. The 
section at all events shows the wide appeal Determinism makes and 
the support which it draws from different sides of the social whole. 
If one were to pass a criticism it would be, that the author might have 
tried to develop more fully and connectedly the reasoning on which 
Determinism rests. As it is, the section has too much the appear- 
ance of an attempt to advocate Determinism by mere weight of 
testimony from writers great and small. At points the dialogue 
almost resolves itself into a series of quotations. 

The second section is the most important part of the book. It is 
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an acute and thoughtful piece of work, and it will be found sug- 
gestive even where it is not convincing. One general remark may 
be made here. Prof. Joél is aware that the word ‘freedom’ has 
different meanings, but his own use of the term is sometimes lacking 
in precision. He speaks, for instance, of a threefold presence of 
freedom in causality, viz. in the cause as such, in the beginning of 
every causal series, and in self-determination. The reader is natur- 
ally puzzled as to the exact connotion of the word in each of these 
cases. Moreover in the course of his argument he is not sufficiently 
careful to distinguish mechanical Determinism from spiritual Self- 
Determinism. 

Like most opponents of Determinism the author lays stress on 
the testimony of personal experience. It is a psychological fallacy 
to regard the subject only as an object ; and the experient self which 
owns its psychical states is by no means in the same position as the 
spectator who tries to interpret them. As opposed to the observer 
who seeks to establish a necessary connexion between the psychical 
series of facts, the J has an immediate apprehension of free activity 
or power of initiation. Joél contends that freedom may be non- 
rational though not irrational, and that it is false to suppose that 
Indeterminism, if true, must be able to prove its truth. To those 
who say that freedom is just the felt absence of constraint in action 
he replies, that then the distinction between a free and a non- 
voluntary psychical process disappears. Moreover on this view the 
individual when hampered by a conflict of motives should feel 
himself least free, which is not the case. To reject Determinism, 
it is fairly argued, is not to accept a liberty of indifference in moral 
choice or a reign of sheer chance. Freedom is a question of degree,, 
and a man may so come under the dominion of his passions and 
desires that he is no longer able to break their sway. In fact those: 
who say that open possibilities do exist can fully recognise the con- 
stant and uniform .aspect of human conduct, and admit that the 
fact of responsibility implies it. The existence of a more and less 
in freedom constitutes for Joél an objection to the Kantian theory. 
If freedom involves the possibility of making new beginnings which 
are not empirically determined, Kant, in tracing this possibility to 
the noumenal self which is outside the determinately connected 
time-series, left himself no room to accept degrees of freedom. 
This theory implies a sharp antithesis which is not in harmony 
with the facts of moral experience. But if Kant fails to convince 
us he leads us to the heart of the problem ; and we must now ask 
how far Prof. Joél sheds light on the crucial question, the nature of 
the will as expressed in choice. 

Crities of Libertarianism press their opponents very hard in the 
matter of the relation of the will to motives in the act of choice. If 
it is agreed that voluntary choice expresses a motive, it is pointed 
out that the motive was the inevitable outcome of the situation as a 
whole. To the reply that the self as will selects between motives, 
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_rejoinder is made, that the explanation of that selection is itself a 
motive, and you are no further forward. If you deny this, it is 
contended, you must say that the will makes an unmotived and 
therefore unreasoned choice ; consequently the connexion of con- 
duct with character is broken, and the moral value of action is 
destroyed. The way in which Prof. Joél meets this argument 
must be gathered from different parts of his book, but his general 
position may be inferred from the following statements. At various 
places, and especially in the dialogue entitled ‘The Mythology of 
Determinism,” he strongly criticises the deterministic conception of 
the will and its operations. Determinists have a trick of turning 
adjectives into substances ; they invest motives and tendencies with 
a being of their own, and even speak of the will as a thing. This, 
I may remark, is perhaps true of mechanical determinists, but it is 
hardly applicable to advocates of spiritual self-determinism. The 
key to Joél’s theory is his conception of the volitional self as subject, 
distinguished from its states and not to be merged in its concrete 
content. There is, he says, an immediate apprehension (which is 
not identical with knowledge) of the ego as subject, and he even 
speaks at one point of this self being independent of its total 
psychical content. The will is not a predicate of the subject but its 
function: the will in itself means freedom and possibility, and it 
must be distinguished from the will as qualitatively determined. 
Here Joél, if we except the matter of timelessness, seems to approxi- 
mate to the Kantian pure eyo. But to the charge of endowing an 
abstraction with reality he replies, that this self is directly experi- 
enced; and having separated it from its states, he again seeks to 
bring it into relation with them. So far as I understand his reason- 
ing it seems to be that, while the free-moving self, as source of 
variation and possibility, is not constituted by motives, desires 
and impulses, it constitutes them. The motive, it is correctly 
pointed out, is an abstraction apart from the willing self, and cannot 
be regarded as determining the will from without. If the motive 
decided no place would be left for the will at all, and even the 
notion of a determined will would be a fiction. If it be said that 
motives arise from the character, and character determines choice, 
Joél replies that here, under another name, you are bringing back 
the false idea of compulsion by motives. You are supposing what 
is really dependent on the will rules the will. Impulses, desires 
and passions are not powers which determine the will in the process 
of deciding: they are the forms in which the will expresses itself. 
“The will lives in the multiplicity of impulses ; it is not their slave 
but their ruler; only in this multiplicity can it realise itself as 
willing, choosing, deciding.” And elsewhere he speaks of the will 
constituting its impulses much in the way that an organism fashions 
its members. 

This conception of a free-moving will, a function of the self yet 
not to be identified with the specific nature of the self, is likely to 
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meet with criticism. How, it may be asked, does this pure func- 
tion which chooses emerge in the history of the individual? When 
there is only conative or impulsive life there is no sphere for its 
activity ; and, as there is continuity in the individual history, one 
would expect that it does not spring forth in completeness at some 
particular point. Prof. Joél would say, I imagine, that it accom- 
panies the advent of self-consciousness and grows with its growth. 
Again, are we to suppose that the pure self decides for A as against 
B uninfluenced by the concrete motives and interests which are the 
expression of character in the given situation? Prof. Joél often 
speaks as if manifold open possibilities were normally before the 


self when it determines itself to action. No doubt if we admit the: 


existence of Indeterminism at all, we must concede to the self some 
power of making a new beginning which is not the necessary out- 
come of the past and present. Our author does indeed allow that 
the will, as source of possibilities, may come under limitations. 
This happens on the side of the subject when consciousness is 
weakened, either through the dominance of some passion or by 
action becoming mechanised. It occurs on the side of the object 
when the will is limited by the situation and confronted with 
“forced options”. But I cannot help thinking that, if Indeter- 
minism is to stand the brunt of criticism, it must admit something 
more than this. If action is to be moral, the possibilities which lie 
before the agent must be those which are contained in his own 
nature, in the character he has formed. And these are certainly 


limited, and sometimes severely so. The Indeterminist who goes 


beyond this sacrifices the ethical personality of man, and makes him 
an unaccountable being whose deed may have no relation to what 
he is and has been. In other parts of the book, it is fair to add, the 


existence of what is termed the ‘constant element’ in human nature 


ee and found to be implied in the fact of moral respon- 
sibility. 

I can only indicate the interesting train of thought which is devel- 
oped in the later dialogues. Prof. Joél is here concerned to show 
that the nature of the experienced world is such as to admit the 
operation of the freedom which he advocates. He discusses the 
mechanical view of Nature, the principle of Causality, and the con- 
ception of Causal Freedom. Though Pragmatism, curiously enough, 
is not once mentioned in the book, yet if some of our pragmatist 
thinkers should read Prof. Joél’s treatment of these topics they will 
find a great deal with which they are in cordial sympathy. Neces- 
sity and freedom, we are told, are human conceptions which are 
transferred to things, but things in themselves are neither free nor 
necessary. A law is not a principle immanent in objects but a rule 
which we apply to objects. The notion of mechanism is a human- 
istie growth—the outcome of technical science—which is applied to 
nature. A mechanism by its very nature is a means to an end, and 
the modern opposition of mechanism to teleology is quite false. In 
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the matter of causality it is rightly noted how much the content of 
the idea owes to our experience of personal activity. Joél’s view 
appears to be that scientific causality is a methodological postulate 
by which we organise experience, not a principle immanent in 
things. The causal series must always be broken off, and the idea 
becomes scientifically useful only through limitation and selection. 
The effect is necessitated in relation to the cause, the cause is free in 
relation to the effect ; and the will is that which can never be other 
than cause. It is purely arbitrary to make the necessitated side, 
represented by the effect, the only true conception of the relation- 
ship ; without freedom there could be no necessity. 

The gist of Joél’s argument is to show that necessity, mechanism, 
causal connexion, as features of the objective world, are all concep- 
tions which have their origin in the purposive life of man and stand 
for ways in which he manipulates his experience. He even says in 
one place, that it would be as true to call the world four or seventeen 
as unity; it is one just because we read our own unity into it. But 
if the world were destitute of unity, it is hard to see how a unitary 
consciousness could evolve in time and put such an interpretation 
on the world. It is no doubt tempting to regard the independent 
not-self as a kind of plastic i’y» which will accept every postulate 
of the developing human consciousness. But if you are not to 
adopt the desperate device of saying we construct our world out of 
nothing ; if your #7 is really to mean something; then you must 
admit it has a nature of its own, in virtue of which it responds to 
one interpretation and rejects another. And it must be accounted a 
defect in Prof. Joél’s discussions that he does not deal with this 
difficulty explicitly, for that is necessary to the ultimate success of 
his own argument. On the whole the book is a fresh and earnest 
treatment of an old subject; and even where the reader does not 
agree with the writer, he will find him acute and interesting. 


G. GALbLoway. 


A Text-Book of Psychology. By Epwarp Braprorp TItcHENER. 
Part I. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp. 
xvi, 


THis is the first volume of a work which Prof. Titchener has 
written to replace his well-known Outlines of Psychology. In plan, 
it is modelled on the earlier book, but in other respects it is, for 
the greater part, new. It opens with a long chapter on the sub- 
ject-matter, method and problem of psychology ; the rest of the 
book, with the exception of the two concluding chapters on affection 
and attention, is devoted to sensation. 

In the preface Prof. Titchener remarks: “The only point that 
calls for special mention here is, perhaps, the scant space accorded 
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to nervous physiology”. He expects the student “to get his ele- 
mentary knowledge of the nervous system, not from the psycholo- 
gist, but from the physiologist”. However, it is obvious that the 
pook is written for a student ignorant of the requisite minimum of 
physiological fore-knowledge, inasmuch as space is found to de- 
scribe the elementary structure of the sense organs,—but not until 
all the psychological facts have been given and the time for dis- 
cussing theories of visions, hearing, ete., has been reached. We 
conclude then, that the student is expected to approach psychology 
wholly, or almost wholly, ignorant of the physiology and histology of 
the nervous system and sense organs, and that he is expected later 
to apply to the physiologist for further instruction. But we know 
that in America physiology is seldom studied as a pure science, 
It is ranked not with chemistry, physics, or biology in the faculty 
of science, but with pathology and human anatomy in the 
medical faculty. In consequence it may not be easy for the 
American student of psychology to obtain suitable instruction from 
the specialist in physiology. 

Prof. Titchener’s text-book contains a wealth of material drawn 
from and dependent on experiment. Nearly all first lecture-courses 
on psychology in America are similarly illustrated by demonstra- 
tions given by the lecturer. Experiments are not usually performed 
by the student until the following year; the majority of students 
only take the first lecture-course. 

In England, as apparently in America, the student is introduced 
to psychology generally ignorant of the relevant portions of 
physiology and histology. From his first course of lectures the 
experimental aspect of the subject is, as a rule, entirely omitted. 
The course is commonly delivered by one who has had little train- 
ing in experimental or physiological psychology, whose tastes lie too 
exclusively in the direction of ethics, logic and metaphysic for him 
to sympathise with the experimental method or to have troubled 
about physiological science. The course is too often regarded as a 
useful adjunct to philosophy rather than as an introduction to an 
independent science; it is made proportionately abstruse and 
difficult. Only later (in a very few cases concurrently) does the 
student have an opportunity of attending a course of lectures on 
experimental psychology, accompanied by laboratory work. Thus 
he comes to look on the experimental method as constituting a 
separate science which he may take up or dispense with as he 
chooses ; while the knowledge which he obtains of the physiology 
and histology of the nervous system and sense organs depends 
entirely on the energy and thoroughness of the lecturer on ex- 
perimental psychology. 

Surely England and America have much to learn from one 
another as to the correct method of teaching psychology. The first 
year of the student’s course should surely be devoted to the elements 
of physiology and anatomy and to obtaining a rapid sketch, in the 
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broadest outline, of the field of psychology. Then in his second 
year he should attend a general course on psychology with which 
an elementary laboratory course should be conjoined, and later he 
should have the opportunity of attending more advanced courses on 
the philosophical and applied aspects of the science. 

Such are the reflexions which Prof. Titchener’s work must 
prompt in the mind of any one who ponders over the best method 
of teaching the subject. It is only to be hoped that, whatever 
method be finally adopted, the text-books composed to meet it will 
be written with the same admirable clearness as characterises the 
present work. We propose here only to draw attention to those of 
Prof. Titchener’s views which differ from views generally held by 
teachers of the subject. Prof. Titchener accepts only three classes 
of elementary mental processes, namely sensations, images and affec- 
tions. “ Effort, in whatever context we take it, proves to be analys- 
able ; it reduces to affection and sensations’’ (p. 282). The 
conative element is a “pretender”. Elsewhere, he ‘“ hazards the 
guess that the peripheral organs of affection are the free afterent 
nerve-endings . . . distributed through the various tissues of the 
body. . Had mental development been carried further, pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness might have become sensations . . .” (p. 
261). Whether physiological evidence will ever be forthcoming in 
favour of this and the two following conjectures will to many appear 
doubtful. Prof. Titchener thinks it possible that the sensation of 
hunger “may, perhaps, be ascribed to tension of the stomach, 
caused by the engorgement of the mucosa with the digestive 
granules developed in the cells” (p. 188). He suggests that 
synesthesis “may depend . . . upon an unusual elasticity of the 
walls of the cerebral arteries. On this view a rush of blood to the 
auditory centre might, owing to the extensibility of the arteries, be 
propagated to the visual centre; the hearing would be coloured” 
(p. 197). 

A noteworthy view, held by the author, is that “ mind is spatial : 
we speak, and speak correctly, of an idea in our head, a pain in our 
foot. And if the idea is the idea of a circle seen in the mind’s eye, 
it is round; and if it is the visual idea of a square, it is square” 
(p. 17). The Miiller-Lyer illusion, he maintains, shows that 
“mental experience takes on the spatial form as readily as 
physical experience ” (p. 12). ‘ 

Prof. Titchener usefully employs “the two terms, introspection 
and inspection, to denote observation taken from the different 
standpoints of psychology and of physics” (p. 24). But the mean- 
ing he attaches to introspection is unusual. For introspection, he 
maintains, is “ precisely the sort of observation that an animal can 
make, if it has a mind at all” (p. 33); in experiments on animals, 
the latter are “ made, so to say, to observe, to introspect ” (p. 31). 

There are some views which appear yet more difficult to pce A 
or to accept; perhaps Prof. Titchener may think it advisable to 
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modify these in another edition. Thus on page 89, we are told ‘‘ that 
twilight vision is extremely dependent upon dark-adaptation,” but 
earlier (p. 80) we have read that “ twilight vision is primarily de- 
pendent, not upon dark-adaptation, but upon the reduction of the 
energy of light. What dark-adaptation does is to make the greys 
of twilight vision much stronger than they are without it.” Prof. 
Titchener admits that “at the very centre of the eye, there is no 
twilight vision, and the Purkinje phenomenon does not appear” 
(p. 79). Hence although he identifies twilight vision with rod 
vision, he believes that it is not really the consequence of any dark- 
adaptation. Surely this is contrary to accepted evidence. 

Prof. Titchener denies that blue-yellow blindness is ever con- 
genital and ascribes all cases of total colour-blindness to the ab- 
sence of cone-vision (p. 85). He considers noises to be “ sober 
and monotonous,” tones to be ‘“ variegated and of manifold quality ” 
(p. 93). He gives the usual sketch of Stern’s variator which is 
now on the market, but states that its pitch may be varied ‘“‘ through 
the introduction or withdrawal of mercury” (p. 100), whereas in 
this type of instrument neither mercury nor any other liquid is 
employed. 

The following paragraph also appears to call for revision. ‘“ It 
is an universal rule in psychology that, when sense-qualities combine 
to form what is called a perception, {but can perception be said to 
be a combination of sense-qualities ?] the result of their combination 
is not a sum but a system, not a patchwork but a pattern. The 
parts of a locomotive form a system ; the colours of a carpet form 
a pattern: in neither case is there a mere heaping together of 
materials. The same thing holds of perception. Hence, just as it 
would be absurd to say that the plan of the locomotive is a new bit 
of steel, or the pattern of the carpet a new bit of coloured stuff, so 
it is wrong to say that the peach-character [is this a perception ?] 
of a certain taste-blend is a new taste quality. This character 
shows us the pattern of the blend, the specific way in which the 
components are arranged [does it?]; it is not itself a sensation 
[?sense quality] (p. 135). I have commented, within square 
brackets, on the difficulties which these sentences present to me. 

Prof. Titchener teaches that “there is no such thing as a 
specific movement sensation” (p. 167). According to him, it is 
only by virtue of the association of articular sensations with visual 
perceptions of movement that we are able to obtain imagery of 
limb-movements, even with closed eyes. Similarly we only per- 
ceive position of the limb by virtue of the association of the visual 
image of position with the complex experience derived from tensions 
and compressions in the ligaments of the joints. The question 
naturally arises in the reader’s mind—what experience of movement 
and position of the limbs have the blind ? 

_ In finding a sweet solution b of such strength that the difference 
In sweetness between it and a weaker solution a seems equal to that 
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between it and a stronger solution c, we have, according to the 
author, bisected the distance ac, and are at liberty to write ac = 
2 ab = 2 be (p. 209). We have measured off “ distances along the 
straight line which includes all the intensities of sweet” (p. 203). 
Here Prof. Titchener neglects the various studies from the Gottingen 
laboratory upon the complex conditions attending ‘mean grada- 
tions’. In the reviewer's opinion he forsakes the introspective for 
the mathematical standpoint. 

Some, however, of the above quotations involve a difference rather 
of outlook than of fact. They have been introduced in this notice 
to show where the author appears to differ from many of his fellow- 
workers in the subject. For clearness of exposition, as we have 
already remarked, and for coherence of argument, the book is prob- 
ably unrivalled. It will prove a worthy successor to the author's 
popular Outlines of Psychology and is valuable as embodying the 
views of one who has had many years’ experience and success 
as a teacher, and whom England may justly be proud to have sent 
to play so prominent a part in the development of psychology in 


America. 
C. S. Mysrs. 


The Teacher's Handbook of Psychology. By James Suuty, M.A., 
LL.D. New (fifth) edition, re-written and enlarged. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. Pp. xix, 606. 


THE first edition of this work was reviewed by Prof. Carveth Read 
in Mryp, O.S., xi., 577. Of the revisions it has undergone, the 
present has been the most elaborate; it is now between one-sixth 
and one-fifth larger than in the fourth edition. In recasting most 
of the chapters, as the author tells us, he has been assisted by 
younger men. Chapters ii. to x., in particular, have been revised 
by his son, Mr. Clifford Sully, and nearly all that is new in them 
has been contributed by him. Prof. Sully is to be congratulated 
on the result; for the new and interesting detail has found its 
place without in any way injuring the organic character of the 
work. In comparing the fifth edition with the first I can only 
admire the wry in which the rewritings have been carried. through 
so as to make what was in its original form an excellent book 
still more readable and alive at all points. 

In the interval of time since 1886 the author has seen no reason 
for any fundamental change of doctrine. While assigning due im- 
portance to physiology, he finds that the biological view takes us 
only a little way. Essentially what is distinctive of psychological 
method is introspection, and this is put foremost. On some of the 
controversial points that have emerged, he takes the unfashionable 
side. He declines, for example, to have any share in “the effort 
to eject feeling from the psychological niche which it first won 
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through Kant” (p. 149, Note D). In physiology, the nervous 
functional unit is allowed to be “the sensori-motor arc” (p. 24). 
But ‘we cannot make much direct use of this conception of the 
arc—except in a modified form—inour psychology’. For analytic 
psychology . . . the conception of the are becomes replaced by 
that of the tripartite division of consciousness” (pp. 28-29). And, 
purely theoretical as this question seems, it has a bearing on edu- 
cation. The division, ‘thought, feeling, will,” of which each phase 
is allowed to have irreducible characters of its own, tends to support 
disinterested culture as against the notion that education is wholly 
for practical activity—in whatever extended sense this may be con- 
ceived. ‘ Psychology must back up the fighters for cultu:e-studies, 
and it can best do this by insisting that the bisectional scheme of 
living—sensing and perceiving followed by doing—is wholly in- 
adequate to man” (p. 50). Again, in a later note (Note A, pp. 
508-509), the claim of feeling to a separate place is reasserted. The 
view upheld by Prof. Stout in The Groundwork of Psychology, 
that feeling is a phase of, or incident in, conative process, is traced 
to a “natural reaction” against “the hedonistic psychology of 
Bentham, Bain, and others,’’ which taught that all voluntary 
action aims at pleasure or the avoidance of pain. From this point 
of view a certain relative truth is admitted in it; but in the end 
the balanced position is maintained, that while conation also is 
original and not wholly explicable from intellectual process along 
with feeling, feeling (that is, ultimately, pleasure and pain) is also 
original and not wholly explicable from the other two phases. 

Here I have found some interest in observing that the most re- 
cent view has been anticipated by Neo-Scholastic doctors in two 
German works (by Joseph Jungmann and Vincenz Knauer) briefly 
noticed in Mrnp, O.S., x., 623. Their watchword was,—Back from 
Kant, with his tripartite division borrowed from Tetens, to the scho- 
lastic division into intellectual and active powers. Feeling, denied 
a fundamental position, was to be explained by interaction of body 
and “pure will”. In detail, of course, this is incompatible with 
the usual view of modern psycho-physics, which rules out the 
dualism of mind and body; but it has noteworthy points of con- 
tact ; and it raises the question whether, by a roundabout process, 
the newer developments are not preparing a revival for the idea of 
a “separable intelligence” in man. Let us suppose the brain with 
the rest of the nervous system reduced wholly to a congeries of 
“sensori-motor arcs’’. Since the human mind, as Prof. Sully (I 
think, irrefragably) holds, cannot be reduced to parallelism with this, 
it must follow that the mind is not wholly represented in the 
nervous system. A view of this kind is maintained by Bergson 
(see Matiere et Mémoire) ; who, conceiving the brain as merely an 
“apparatus for action,” marks off “pure memory,’—that is, 
memory of past events arranged in a time-series, —as unrepresented 
therein. And Prof. Sully himself, though never diverging into 
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metaphysics, and in the present work accepting the ordinary 
position of physiological psychology, that “every mental event is 
a psycho-physical process ’’ (p. 4), has before now found occasion 
to point out the absolute failure of physiology so far to show 
any conceivable basis in nervous process for the assignment of 
memories to an order of sequent events. Taking this psychological 
conclusion as absolute, Bergson has formulated, with a sharpness 
not reached by similar positions before, the thesis that for the 
active memory which is a kind of ‘ habit ’—as in reciting a poem 
when the first words are given—a physiological basis is assignable ; 
but not for the distinctively ‘‘ contemplative ’’ memory,—illustrated 
by the recollection of having learnt the poem by heart at a certain 
definite time. 

This (which is something of a digression) suggests that views we 
associate more or less with the fashionable pragmatism may have 
unexpected developments. Pragmatism itself, however, I do not 
take to be derived from any psycho-physical point of view, but 
rather to have its cause in a sociological reaction due to the intense 
life of commerce. A kindred inclination has been recently noted 
in some historians to hold that everything is and always was 
fundamentally business. To the corresponding educational theory 
Prof. Sully gives no countenance. “The child is not wholly a 
pragmatist . . . he shows his superiority to the out-and-out prac- 
tical animal in the po:session of a germ of a love of knowledge 
for its own sake ” (p. 434). ‘The exhibition of a precocious prag- 
matism in the young, as in the recurring question, ‘Of what use is 
it?’ must be met by emphasising more and more as intellectual pro- 
gress advances, the intrinsic desirability of knowledge. A teacher 
may even be absolutely right in insisting in certain cases on the 
uselessness of much that is learnt, save as a source of pleasure and 
as a qualification of the educated man capable of entering into full 
possession of the rich fruits of civilisation ” (p. 442). An education 
in this spirit might have the advantage of checking the tendency of 
journalists to put the young pragmatist’s query to men of science. 

On one point I notice in the new edition a change of stress. In 
the first edition the insistence was especially on the danger of over- 
taxing the youthful intelligence. While this is still kept in view, 
what is now insisted on is rather that it is not desirable to make 
everything too easy and immediately interesting, but that habits of 
serious intellectual attention ought to be formed early. And it is 
more decisively declared that a child whose brain is not appro- 
priately exercised is apt to suffer from ennui ; that mental work— 
of the proper kind and amount—is essentially wholesome for normal 
children (p. 35, cf. p. 365). Again (p. 145): “ Of the importance 
of avoiding the bugbear of monotony and of introducing freshness 
and variety in mode of treatment, it is perhaps no longer necessary 
to say much to the teacher. What is more important to-day is to 
emphasise the need of avoiding too frequent and flighty movements 
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of attention from one subject to another, of training the young mind 
in a long and sufficiently sustained mental effort.’’ The reason for 
this change of stress seems to be a suspicion that the contemporary 
growth of a taste for inane and trivial reading may be partly 
accounted for by education made easy. 

A chapter that deserves special praise is the twentieth, which is 
wholly new. Here an impartial account is given of the results of 
psycho-physical research as regards variations of individual type. 
Something, it is admitted, has been done to determine the range of 
individual variation ; yet we must remember that “the range of 
experimental investigation in psychology—relatively to that of 
psychological inquiry as a whole—is still an exceedingly small 
one’. In consequence of this limitation, “from the laboratory 
point of view, a child’s mind is apt to appear, not as an organised 
complex whole, made up of related forms of intelligence, etc., but 
as a bundle of isolated potentialities for acquiring readiness in per- 
forming what to the outsider look like highly specialised knacks”’ 
(pp. 570-571). Hence a tendency, going far beyond the faculty 
doctrine, “to resolve mental activity into an indefinite number of 
quasi-atomic processes,” the foundation being a further exaltation 
of the “ nervous are” (Note C, pp. 580-581). 

At the end of the chapter, accordingly, a study of concrete in- 
dividuality is reeommended as a supplement to the newer exper.- 
mental inquiry. For the teacher, what is especially important is 
some knowledge of works on character, such as those of Binet and 
other recent French writers. The kind of insight here aimed at is 
as important practically as theoretically, and for the community 
as for the individual child. The school, Prof. Sully impressively 
declares, “ will lose its title as humaniser if it does not make a fight 
for that precious thing, individuality”’. It is a satisfaction to find 
so distinguished a psychologist and educationist thus again taking 
up the cause for which, as he rem‘nds us, some of our own great 
writers have pleaded, and adding that: “ Perhaps it is hardly less 
necessary to-day than it was just fifty years ago, when J. S. Mill 
published his essay, On Liberty, to urge the claims of a full 
development of what is good in the individual’s special and dis- 
tinguishing groups of capacities and tendencies ”’ (pp. 577-578). “A 
deeper appreciation of the worth of individuality will lead the 
teacher ’—agreeing, as he notes, with the educational ideals of 
the Herbartians—“ to foster it indirectly by influencing the tone 
of the school and working against the powerful tendency of the 
crowd-mind to Suppress all divergence from the common pattern of 
ideas and sentiments.”’ 
T. WHITTAKER. 


VII—NEW BOOKS. 


Natural and Social Morals. By CarverH Reap, M.A. London: 
A. & C. Black. Pp. xxv, 514. 


Pror. CarvetH ReEan’s new book is precisely of the type which is apt to 
be most baffling to the reviewer. It is full of discussions of interesting 
questions, and thickly strewn with striking observations and reflexions, 
but it has either no easily presentable main argument, or one which the 
present writer has found himself unable to grasp. The main impressions 
he has carried away with him from careful perusal of the book are three, 
that the author is inclined to a pessimistic and slightly cynical judgment 
on the moral theory and practice of his countrymen, that he sets great 
store by Eugenics as suggesting possibilities of systematic moral improve- 
ment, and that he, like Aristotle, regards Philosophy itself as the chief 
good. If there is any further internal connexion between these positions, 
1 have failed to discover it. Indeed I am frequently at a loss to discern 
any connecting thread between the topics dealt with in the scope of a 
single chapter, such e.g. as that on the Influence of the State on Morals. 
Much of Prof. Read’s work gives one the impression of having been de- 
signed in the first instance as short essays on isolated topics and then 
put together into longer chapters with little attempt to produce a whole 
having ‘‘ beginning, middle, and end”. Thus, to take the chapter I 
have already referred to, I find there a variety of rather satirical sketches 
dealing with such questions as the alleged immorality of diplomatists, 
the evil effects of the party system in politics, the abuses of despotism, 
and the like, but no serious attempt to exhibit any connected view of 
the relation of governmental institutions to private morality. Possibly 
this lack of clearness about ultimate principles, which I think the at- 
tentive reader will allow to pervade the book as a whole, may be connected 
with the writer’s horror of ‘‘ metaphysics”. For, after all, you cannot 
treat morals philosophically without a central conception of the good 
which is rather less of a come-by-chance than the identification of it 
with Philosophy is made to appear in the present work, and any con- 
ception of the good is bound, from the necessities of the case, to be 
metaphysical. It may be that it is just because Prof. Read is so afraid 
of metaphysics that he seems first of all to pick up the view that Philo- 
sophy is the chief good from no one quite knows where, and to give it as 
little more than an expression of personal predilection, and then to drop 
the whole conception out of the rest of the book. One would expect that 
the whole of a philosophical theory of conduct would be permeated by 
the’ author’s convictions about the good, but, in point of fact, all but the 
first forty or fifty pages of the present book would remain unaffected by 
the complete rescission of the view set forth at the beginning that the 
good is Philosophy. Of the other metaphysical convictions expressed in 
the book I do not propose to say much. The doctrines that Nature is 
not a realm of purposes and that all science, including moral science, 1s 
knowledge of causal laws, are treated as already established in the author's 
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Metaphysics of Nature, and it is therefore not in place to examine the 
grounds on which they are advanced here. I would, however, merely 
suggest that it is pertinent to ask whether the proposition ‘* Philosophy 
is the chief good’ asserts a causal relation. If it does, must it not be 
false (i.e. must Philosophy not be a mere means to certain effects /); if 
it does not, what place has it in a science which is a body of ‘‘ causal 
laws”? 

On one further metaphysical assumption I must make a passing re- 
mark. One of the chief blessings which we owe to Philosophy, we are 
told, is that it delivers us from the ‘‘illusions of individuality, ’ and the 
writer himself feels that it is no easy matter to reconcile this saying with 
the insistence he himself lays on individuality as the thing of chief worth 
in the moral world. His way of reconciling ethical Individualism with 
the Humian doctrine that we are not really individuals at all is at least: 
singular. ‘‘ The reason is that differentiation, which is the basis of the 
illusion, is the condition of all development of organic life. Its illusoriness 
is due to this, that before the rise of self-consciousness . . . differentia- 
tion from the species has already taken place ; so that to self-conscious- 
ness nothing but the individual is ever known”’ (p. 213). This seems 
to be an awkward way of saying that we are conscious of ourselves as 
individuals because, whatever we may have been in the dim past, we are 
individuals before we are self-conscious. If this is a fact, where does the 
‘illusion’? come in? Has Prof. Read ever so much as asked himself 
whose illusion Mr. Carveth Read is? Who dreams him, if it is not an 
uncivil inquiry ? 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book to many readers will be 
that which deals with the possibility of Eugenics. Though here, as else- 
where, the author seems to me to vacillate between an optimistic and a 
pessimistic view. At times he writes as if we might look forward to the 
scientific breeding of morally good qualities under the guidance of a 
Government Board of experts ; at other times he seems to hope for little 
more than the elimination of the habitual criminal by life-long segrega- 
tion, and a certain enforcement by the private conscience of the duty of 
avoiding marriage into a family with bad antecedents. This more modest 
anticipation, I take it, represents the author’s real view, since the posi- 
tive breeding of good qualities would involve a thorough-going social- 
istic administration of affairs, and there is nothing which provokes Prof. 
Read to anger more than any suggestion of compromise with Socialism. 
Not to add that direct breeding for moral results would be made almost: 
impossible by the simple consideration that our original ‘‘ tendencies” 
only become, for the most part, good or bad by the direction they receive 
in the individual’s education. .g., if you bred for the production of 
amiability of temper, you would run the risk of breeding out resentment,, 
and resentment, properly directed, is a most valuable moral asset. Even 
the caution not to mate with ‘‘ rascals” needs to be taken with a large 
grain of salt, since the very qualities which, misdirected, made the 
“‘rascal,’? may when modified by admixture with others and by right 
education go for much in the making of an efficient honest man. Even 
taking what I believe to be the author’s real view, we may still, I think, 
maintain that there is more to hope from the education of the individual 
in the social responsibilities implied by marriage than from the preven- 
tion of the propagation of habitual criminals. By the time your habitual 
criminal has been recognised for what he is, the mischief has probably 
been done. In general I would suggest that possibly too much stress is 
commonly laid on direct heredity and too little on the unconscious educa- 
tional influence of early social surroundings. A real Oliver Twist would 
probably have become a thief, not because he was the son of thieves, but 
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because life in Fagin’s Academy would imperceptibly have taught him, 
as the Dodger put it, to ‘‘scorn to be anything else ”’. 

I should note it as a defect in Prof. Read’s accounts of historical develop- 
ment that he is unduly prone to accept as facts the extravagant fables of 
hypothetical anthropology, and at the same time rather blind to the facts of 
certain history. Thus Dr. Frazer's wild theories about the annual ‘killing 
of the king,” which, to say nothing of their inherent improbability, hardly 
rest on a scrap of real evidence, are accepted as undoubted facts and en- 
ployed to explain, among other things, the origin of tragedy, while real 
historical facts are perverted. Thus, of the medizeval Church we read 
that it ‘‘so controlled the ignorant and superstitious barbarians who 
possessed the temporal power as to make them the servants or tools of 
oppression ” (p. 242). And again (p. 243): ‘‘In the history of Chris- 
tianity this opposition (i.e. between religion and philosophy) produced 
numerous heresies ; but in about five centuries the heresies all seemed to 
be suppressed and philosophy with them, and the system that we know 
as Romanism was established’. What is one to make of history of this 
kind? Has Prof. Read never heard of St. Thomas of Canterbury, or of 
John Ball or Jack Straw, or of the incessant conflicts of the Middle 
Ages between the secular and ecclesiastical authorities? Does he 
really include the Hohenstaufen Emperors among the ‘ignorant and 
superstitious barbarians” of the former sentence? Does he seriously 
think that heresy did not exist until 500 years before the Council 
of Trent, or that ‘‘ philosophy” was only to be found on the here- 
tical, and never on the orthodox side? So we are told in another 
place that ‘‘all great ideas originate in towns,” and we naturally ask 
whether the author of such a dictum has ever heard of the prophets, or 
of the preaching of Jesus or of Mohammed. Or again we read that the 
author cannot ‘‘think of a case” in which a people has permanently 
benefited by being conquered, that ‘‘ where there has been no enslave- 
ment... peace has been dearly bought with effeminacy”. And we 
wonder whether the cases of which he has thought include the Roman 
conquests of Gaul and Spain, or Charlemagne’s conquest of the Saxons, 
or our own conquest of French Canada. Indeed, Prof. Read seems far 
too prone to indulge in fanciful obiter dicta. Twice over he credits 
Aristotle with the absurd remark that ‘‘ whatever the law does not com- 
mand it forbids,” and, as if to invite refutation, in one of the places he 
gives his reference. On looking up the reference we see that Aristotle is 
talking of the special case of homicide, and that his meaning is the per- 
fectly sensible one that ‘‘any homicide which the law does not expressly 
permit (the rendering of xceAever in the formula by ‘commands’ is a mere 
blunder) it must be taken to forbid”. (#.g. the law says you may kill your 
wife’s gallant if you catch him in your house. But suppose you find him 
in the street and cut his throat ; is this justifiable homicide ? No, be- 
cause the case of killing him in the street is not specitied by the law as 
one in which the act is permitted; it is therefore understood to be for- 
bidden by the general prohibition of homicide.) Again Aristotle is de- 
clared to take an ‘‘ ego-altruistic ’’ view of conduct, because he insists that 
right acts are to be done “ for the sake of 76 caddy,” and this is interpreted 
to mean, because other people will think you a fine fellow for doing them. 
Prof. Read ought to have remembered that Aristotle expressly rejects the 
view that ‘honours’ and ‘distinctions’ are the true end of life on the 
ground that ‘‘ honour depends rather on the bestower than on the re- 
cipient, whereas we all feel that the good is something which belongs to a 
man’s self, and cannot easily be taken from him’’. Is it too late, by the 
way, to protest against the corruption of the language by such bastard 
jargon as ‘‘ego-altruistic’”’ ? Mr. Spencer, it may be said, must bear the 
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blame for this particular horror, but ‘‘ geo-political” looks like the 
author’s own invention, and I hope his patent in it will not be infringed. 


A. E. Taytor. 


Studies in the Teaching of History. By M. W. Keatiner. London: 
A. & C. Black, 1910. Pp. viii, 252. 4s. 6d. net. 


In addition to its value as a text-book for professional teachers this 
volume has a special interest as illustrating the struggle between two 
views of the nature of the psychological basis of teaching in general. If 
the Neo-Kantian point of view is adopted it is usually maintained that 
the mind is the source of all activity ; while if we follow the Neo- 
Herbartians we are driven to regard the ideas as themselves a source of 
activity, if not the sole source. Bluntly put, the issue is: does the mind 
create the ideas or the ideas the mind’ Mr. Keatinge tells us that most 
psychologists adopt a middle position between the ego-psychology and 
the idea-psychology. He himself leans towards the Neo-Kantian view, 
but cannot bring himself to discard the other. As a matter of fact the 
confusion between the two points of view results largely from the needs 
of exposition, particularly when one is dealing with educational problems. 
Teachers who have never heard of the almost totally passive mind of the 
Herbartian psychology speak quite naturally about the activity of ideas, 
and of ideas acting upon the mind and even upon each other. Mr. Keat- 
inge himself recognises the importance of the demands of exposition in 
deciding between the two kinds of psychology : in his own words, “‘ for 
the ego-psychology, attention is the turning of the mind in a certain 
direction ; but in this case it is difficult from the ego-standpoint to carry 
description or explanation any further ”’. 

But if the Neo-Kantians have to call in the aid of the Neo-Herbartians 
when it comes to explanation from the point of view of the teacher, 
matters are reversed when we come to explanation of mental process. 
Atomistic philosophers of all kinds are sooner or later driven back upon 
the necessity of assuming some bond of connexion. The assumption may 
be frankly made or it may be merely insinuated, but it is always there. 
Granted a mind of some sort there need be no great difficulty in explan- 
ing the genesis of ideas, though much discussion may arise as to the rela- 
tion between the ideas and the outer world. So far as ideas are dependent 
on the mind alone they may be manipulated by the teacher through an 
appeal to the mind, irrespective of what is called subject-matter. But we 
can hardly agree with Mr. Keatinge when he says: ‘‘ There is no hint in 
any of the Neo-Herbartian writings that any activity peculiar to the 
subject-matter is to be demanded from the pupil or that the virtue of the 
information may depend upon the manner in which it is acquired”’. One 
of the commonest complaints against the Neo-Herbartians is their excess 
of zeal in regulating the order in which presentation is to be made. The 
Formal Steps are a standing proclamation of the importance attached to 
the manner in which information is to be acquired. 

_ The effect of the conflict of the two psychologies is naturally manifest 
in the discussion of the vexed question of formal training. Here Mr. 
Keatinge gives a somewhat uncertain sound. On page 33 he appears to 
recognise the feebleness of the arguments for formal training : ‘* The argu- 
ment from formal training is a weak and crumbling support”. Yet 
throughout the book there are references that seem to recognise formal 
training as something real and valuable. ‘‘ Subjects that give oppor- 
tunity for prolonged effort are likely to cultivate the habit of persistency, 
and this habit acquired during schooldays will tend to promote strength 
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of will in after-life’: ‘‘ while the formal training to be derived from his- 
tory is overlooked by the Herbartian it is strongly insisted upon by the 
Neo-Kantian” (and Mr. Keatinge leans towards the Neo-Kantian posi- 
tion): ‘It [any subject of school study] should thus give him some 
mental training while at the same time adding to his stock of ideas ”. 
The truth is that a certain appearance of inconsistency is inevitable in 
dealing with this subject, on account of the varying degree of resemblance 
among the different subject-matters. There is always a certain amount 
of ‘‘ spreading ” of the facility that comes from familiarity with a particu- 
lar class of facts. The danger arises when a specific power is assumed to 
be trained by a special kind of subject-matter. For example, when we 
are told that ‘‘the masters of preparatory schools as a body are convinced 
that apart from the actual knowledge gained, the process of gaining it [a 
knowledge of history] helps to strengthen memory,” we feel that the 
masters of preparatory schools are standing in slippery places. Though 
he quotes this statement from Mr. A. M. Curteis, our author takes no 
responsibility for it, and his well-known familiarity with current psycho- 
logical discussions is proof that he does not mean this particular kind 
when he speaks favourably about formal training in general. 

When we consider the nature of the subject-matter of history we find 
that there are two aspects that strongly appeal to Mr. Keatinge. On the 
purely educational side there is the question of direct moral instruction, 
on which he is well known to hold strong views. Working from his know- 
ledge of boy nature, and particularly from the contrariance that he finds 
there, he vigorously upholds the view that moral instruction should be as 
indirect as possible. While there is sound argument in what he says it 
may be contended that he has rather neglected an element that is of fun- 
damental importance. Boys may have a natural tendency to take up 
exactly the opposite point of view to that imposed upon them from with- 
out. But the indirectness of presentation that Mr. Keatinge recommends 
owes its success not entirely to the evasion of inherent contrariness, but 
also to the positive satisfaction that accompanies self-activity. By 
presenting premisses while leaving to the pupil the work of drawing the 
mevitable conclusions, the teacher enlists not only the passive non-resist- 
ance of his pupils, but their active co-operation. No one knows better 
than Mr. Keatinge the driving power of suggestion, and one is a little 
surprised that he has not given it greater prominence in discussing in- 
direct moral instruction through history. 

On the side of pure teaching Mr. Keatinge is obsessed with an almost 
morbid fear of the easy and the interesting. Over and over again he 
warns us against the danger of history becoming an “‘ easy option,” and 
for a ‘‘soft pedagogy” he has a healthy contempt. From one holding 
these views it might be fairly demanded that he should give a reasoned 
statement of the theory of interest on which he founds. In the absence 
of such a statement one would be tempted to suspect that Mr. Keatinge had 
fallen into the too common error of limiting the term interest to pleasurable 
interest, were it not for the fact that in the more technical parts of his 
book he provides admirable illustrations of the legitimate application of 
interest to the work of the history lesson. Any teacher who follows the 
precept and example of Mr. Keatinge will find himself giving lessons so 
interesting as to suggest the danger noted in the text in the words: ‘‘ the 
subject-matter tends to be too attractive”. But the real interest of well- 
taught lessons lies not in the mere subject-matter, but in the work put in 
by the pupils themselves. Their self-activity is stimulated to the utter- 
most, and the resulting interest, so far from leading to relaxation and 
flabbiness, stimulates to still further effort. Mr. Keatinge’s statement of 
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the theory of interest may be somewhat incomplete : his practice is all 


that could be desired. 
JoHN ADAMS. 


The Principles of Religious Development. A Psychological and Philoso- 
phical Study. By Grorce Gattoway, M.A., B.D., D.Phil. 
Macmillan & Co., 1909. Pp. xiii, 363. 


Dr. Galloway’s new book is one which a reader who, like the present 
reviewer, is in sympathy with its fundamental positions will tend to sum 
up with the statements that it is ‘‘ agreeable ” and ‘‘ judicious”. I do 
not know that there is anything very novel either in the account of the 
psychological development of the religious spirit, or in the metaphysical 
discussions of the concluding chapters which treat of God as the “ ulti- 
mate ground of experience,” and of the familiar outstanding problems of 
sin, immortality, and the goal of human development, but, at the same 
time, the author shows a balanced judgment and a readiness to consider 
the facts of human experience as a whole which are conspicuously absent 
from many more pretentious works on the same subjects. And it is at 
least arguable that a lack of that sort of originality which consists in 
reckless one-sidedness is a real merit. I would particularly commend for 
their sanity chapters iv.-vi., which exhibit in the clearest way the impossi- 
bility of reducing religious life to a mere expression of a single type of 
subjective attitude to our environment, to mere feeling, mere thinking, 
or mere blind conation. It is well done to insist, as the author does, 
that religion, like every other characteristic manifestation of the human 
mind, is a reaction of the whole man, and not merely of one side of his 
nature, upon his whole environment. And it is, perhaps, even better 
done to drive home the truth that there is no such thing as an ‘‘ evolu- 
tion of religion” or of ‘‘ art” or of what you will in human life, unless 
you mean by these terms an evolution of individuals who are religious, 
artistic or what not, and that consequently the historical development of 
types of religion has throughout been part and parcel of the general de- 
velopment of man, and subject to all sorts of influences of an extra- 
religious kind. 

It is the neglect of this consideration which lies at the bottom of all 
attempts in the manner of Hegel to represent the historical succession of 
philosophies or religions or moralities as a process carried on purely from 
within and moving in virtue of an immanent logical necessity. The real 
worth of Dr. Galloway’s treatment of these points should not be over- 
looked, as in these days of self-advertisement it runs some danger of 
being overlooked, in consequence of the scholarly modesty and sobriety 
of his style. He sounds no drum before him, and never says by implica- 
tion to the reader : ‘‘ Listen to me, and I will tell you something you never 
in your life heard before,” but he has really much more to tell than most 
of those who adopt these cheap-jack methods of attracting an audience. 

I do not mean to say, of course, that I agree with the author on all 
the details of his exposition. I cannot feel sure that Totemism has 
played quite the important part he assigns to it in religious development, 
nor yet that his refusal to deal seriously with the alleged evidence for the 
existence of belief in ‘‘ high gods” among some quite low savages is not 
over-hasty. Altogether, I could desire that more attention had been 
given to the views of the less fanciful among anthropologists, for example, 
Mr. Lang, or Eduard Meyer, in the anthropological introduction to his 
great Geschichte des Alterthwms, and rather less to the brilliant and 
erratic constructions of Dr. J. G. Frazer. And Iam sure that Dr. Galloway 
falls into some positive mistakes, as e.g. when he ascribes to Epicurus 
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the belief that fear is the source of all belief in gods, or infers from 
Plato’s Euthyphro that the ** current ” Hellenic conception was that piety 
is a ‘‘ science of asking and receiving”. Primus in orbe deos fecit timor 
is not an Epicurean maxim, and the conception of piety asa ‘‘ science,” of 
which the object has to be determined, is, as the very word ‘‘ science ” 
shows, a piece of Socraticism, not a popular notion. In fact, the defini- 
tion is sound Platonism, and the error of Euthyphro lies not in accepting 
it, but in holding a false conception about the things which it is right to 
‘fask and receive”. (So in the Academic collection of épo., Piety is de- 
tined in several ways, one being that it is ‘‘ the science of honouring the 
gods,” and another that it is ‘‘ justice in relation to gods,” justice itself 
being, according to the same authority, among other things, ‘‘ a habit of 
assigning to every one his desert ’’.) 

With the speculative views of the last two chapters I can do little more 
than express my general agreement. [am glad that Dr. Galloway is so 
decided on the point that a principle of synthesis between personal wills 
must be itself a personal will, though I do not fully understand why a 
writer who holds so fast to this conception should regard it as beyond the 
power of logical analysis to justify the ascription of moral excellence to 
God, and fall back at this point, if I understand him rightly, on faith. 
It is, no doubt, true, that ‘‘ perfection” in the sense of completeness of 
structure, is not the same thing as perfection of spiritual character (p. 
302). But when completeness of structure is applied to a ground of 
existence which has already been declared to be an intelligent Will, can 
we separate the two notions in this special case? Can a ‘ structurally 
perfect” will have any object but a supreme and all-inclusive good? If 
not there is no ground for the distinction between a perfection which we 
are justified by Metaphysics in ascribing to God, and a perfection which 
we can only assert of Him by an act of faith. 

Dr. Galloway’s discussion of Immortality seems to me at once judicious 
in its character and sound in its result. I would only suggest that the 
result ought hardly to have been described on page 340 as a ‘‘ line of 
thought which Kant opened out”. In its main tenor it is not very 
different from the pronouncements of Plato’s Timeus. I am also not 
sure that Dr. Galloway is not unduly optimistic in his apparent abolition 
of Hell (see especially the first sentence of p. 333). I do not see how he 
gets rid of the possibility that an immortal soul might become so inured 
to evil by repeated choice of it as to lose its capacity for good without 
ceasing to exist on that account. At any rate, I cannot agree that the 
cause of right living would gain if every man, no matter what his life had 
been, had a ‘‘sure and certain hope ” that—to quote Dr. Galloway— 
‘* when he crosses ‘ the low dark verge of life’ he goes to meet the dawn 
of a new day”. 

May I offer, without offence, one remark on a point of language? Why 
will our writers about religion persist in using the unscholarly word 
‘*syneretism”? Can it be that they fancy it has something to do with 
avyxpaois? If Dr. Galloway will consult his Liddell and Scott he will 
see that ‘‘ syncretism” is just about as suitable a name for the process 
it is nowadays used to denote as ‘‘ Pan-Slavism” or ‘‘ Liberal [m- 
perialism,” or ‘‘ Customs Union”. Why the identification of deities 
from rival Pantheons should ever have been called a ‘‘ federation of 
Crete,” Ido not know; [am sure it is high time some less absurd name 
should be devised. 


A. E. Tavtor. 
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Psychology aud the Teacher. By Hueco Méinsrerserc. New York and 
London: D. Appleton & Co., 1910. Pp. xii, 330. 


Psychology and the Teacher completes the trilogy of Prof. Miinster- 
berg’s. popular works upon applied psychology; the Psychology and 
Crime appeared in 1908, the Psychotherapy in 1909. Part i., Ethical, 
discusses the aims of teaching. These cannot be deduced from bio- 
logy or psychology or sociology, or indeed from any science of facts. 
The attempt to pass from fact to aim has led education woefully astray— 
witness the treatment of imitation, of memory, of attention ; witness, 
more especially, the absurd conclusion that, because the interesting thing 
holds the attention, the child should be required to do only what titillates 
his taste and attracts his fancy: as if the education of a child consisted 
in his illustrating the psychological laws of interest! The aims of 
teaching must rather be sought and found in the realm of human purpose, 
by appeal to ethics ; ‘‘education is to make youth willing and able to 
realise the ideal purposes”. At this point the author gives a popular 
exposition of his philosophy of the eternal values. 

Part ii., Psychological, entitled The Mind of the Pupil, seeks to 
induct the teacher into the methods whereby the aims already formulated 
may be attained. Here, of course, is the crux of the book. The teacher 
is to exchange the personal attitude of appreciation, interest, sympathy 
for the attitude of scientific psychology, analytical, observational, ex- 
planatory. How is the gulf between the two attitudes to be bridged / 
By what the writer calls the ‘strictly biological point of view’. In 
adopting this view, ‘‘we do not leave the consistent standpoint of the 
scientific naturalist, for whom everything in the world is the etlect of 
causes. The reference to the ends of life does not mean at all a change 
of standpoint. It accepts only those principles of explanation which 
have shown their incomparable value throughout modern biology. . . . 
The biologist demands with reference to the human beings as well [as the 
lower animals] that every function be explained by the service which it 
performs for the conservation of man. ... The chaos of brain cell 
functions and of sensations and affections is now completely organized. 
We understand their connexions and developments in so far as we 
understand their necessary réle in the process of motor reaction. The 
individual is an organism which adjusts its reactions to its surroundings.” 
There follow eight chapters of this biological or motor psychology, deal- 
ing respectively with apperception, memory, association, attention, 
imitation and suggestion, will and habit, feeling, and individual differ- 
ences. No one will dispute the skill with which Prof. Miinsterberg 
handles his topics. Whether one agree that he has solved his general 
problem depends, however, upon acceptance or rejection of the initial 
standpoint. The present reviewer cannot believe that ‘ usefulness’ is 
an adequate term of explanation in a mechanical science, and holds in 
consequence that the problem has been avoided instead of solved. A 
biology that explains by reference to use is simply not a scientific biology. 
Use is at best a convenient catch-word, holding together a number of 
observed causal relations and pointing forward with some degree of 
probability to relations as yet unexamined; and, even so, it is neither 
exhaustive nor universally reliable. 

Part iii., Educational, deals with the Work of the School. The child 
must acquire knowledge, must be trained in activity, and must be filled 
with enthusiasm; and every one of these functions must be directed 
upon experience in its threefold aspect, as experience of nature, of 
society, and of self. The concrete discussions of this part, discussions 
of the curriculum, of school organisation, of the teacher, etc., are con- 
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cerned with American conditions, and need not here be traced in detail, 
though they contain much of general interest to educators. 

On the whole, the book is brilliant rather than profound, stimulating 
rather than satisfying. It is the expression of a militant personality, 
and not a sober or balanced account of the present status of educational 
psychology. An intelligent reader will gain a great deal from it, but 
only if he give his intelligence free play; it is not meat for babes. The 
indefatigable author promises a further volume, upon Psychological 
Didactics, which shall work out in systematic fashion the psychological 
implications of the higher studies. 

P. E. Wryter. 


The Principles of Pragmatism : A Philosophical Interpretation of Experi- 
ence. By H. HeatH Bawpen. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflen & Co., 1910. Pp. x, 364. 


What gives great interest and value to Prof. Bawden’s book is that 
it forms the first continuous survey of the metaphysical field which has 
issued from the camp of the Anglo-American pragmatists, and as such 
it may even excite expectations it was hardly designed to fulfil. For 
though its title might lead one to expect that the principles of prag- 
matism would receive systematic, critical, and technical exposition, the 
author has exhibited rather his personal reaction upon the new doctrine, 
and given his personal version thereof in (fairly) intelligible language, 
at the level of semi-popular thought. The book, in short, is evidently 
the outcome of what was probably an interesting ‘course’ in lan Ameri- 
can university. On the principles of pragmatism themselves and the 
profound controversial issues which they involve it says nothing new, 
and even as regards their corollaries and applications it says little that 
has not been said, at least implicitly, already, though of course the 
putting together of what had only existed in a scattered form before 
produces a decidedly impressive effect. The author’s standpoint is near- 
est to that of Prof. Dewey among the pragmatist leaders, though it 
would probably be unsafe to attribute all his views to the latter. But 
he contrives to throw a good deal of light on Dewey’s more technical 
terminology, and successfully defends his immediatism against the ever- 
recurring charge of subjectivism, bringing out well the essentially 
scientific basis of the continuous reconstruction of beliefs which is the 
life of science. The other pragmatists have in general been less success- 
fully assimilated, though the emphatic recognition (pp. 239-240) that 
reality is Value does not seem to come from Prof. Dewey. Its import- 
ance is well brought out, and it is developed in an original way. The 
account of the pragmatic conception of Causation (pp. 285-289) is also 
suggestive, and involves a perception of the vitally important fact that 
the ‘ effect’ as wellas the ‘cause’ is a product of our selective interest 
and in this sense man-made. But it should have been added that, if so, 
the totality of the antecedents can never be the legitimate ideal of causal 
explanation, and that the conception of cause as identity is theoretically 
invalid, and therefore scientifically worthless and philosophically un- 
meaning. For if in selecting the ‘ effect’ to be inquired into we have 
deliberately abstracted from the whole, it can never be a relevant answer 
to allege the whole as the ‘ cause’ we are interested in, while to state 
what intellectualism must regard as the true ‘cause,’ and to say the 
world as a whole (as effect) is caused by the world as a whole (as cause) 
reduces itself to a mere tautology. 

From a critical point of view it is regrettable that Mr. Bawden should 
not give exact references when he quotes, the more so that the practice 
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has on at least one occasion led him curiously astray. On page 258 he 
cites a ‘‘ Professor Stuart” as the author of a passage from the essay on 
“* Axioms as Postulates” in Personal Idealism (p. 105). Now if Mr. 
Bawden had attempted to give references, he could not but have discovered 
this mistake. A similar conflation of his authorities may be suspected 
on page 293. And on page 161 he gives himself away to the carping critic 
by speaking of a ‘‘ tensional hypothecating (sic) attitude”. Who after 
this will not feel that Mr. Bawden offers no security that he is not capable 
of ‘thinking stillicide a crime and emphyteusis a disease’? But these 
minor blemishes do not prevent his work from being a timely contribu- 
tion to pragmatic literature. . 
F. C. S. 


Anti-Pragmatism : An Examination into the Respective Rights of In- 
tellectual Aristocracy and Social Democracy. By ALBERT SCHINZ, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of French Literature in Bryn Mawr 
College. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1910. Pp. xiii, 317. 


It was only to be expected that M. Schinz would translate his Anti- 
pragmatisme into English, and to be hoped that he would improve the 
opportunity to defend himself against the grave strictures passed on his 
competence by many of his reviewers, and especially by representative 
pragmatists (cf. Phil. Rev. and Minp for July, 1909, and Journ. of 
Phil., vi., 11). Accordingly he has added an appendix to answer criti- 
cisms, and devotes several pages in it to those of the present writer 
(Minn, No. 71, pp. 423-429). The results certainly throw light on the 
mental processes of M. Schinz. 

(1) He continues to rest his case for the identification of pragmatism 
and irrationalism, despite the most explicit repudiation of the charge, 
on the solitary sentence of which he had been authoritatively told he 
had mistaken the plain English meaning. (2) He tries to support his 
misinterpretation by misquotation. He cites (p. 261) from Studies in 
Humanism (which he had been accused of either not knowing or of 
confusing with Humanism) a remark (p. 355) that reason may enter 
the rational act but need not, and regards it as conclusive proof of 
irrationalism. The authentic text however has ‘ reasoning,’ and that 
the substitution is not merely a careless misprinting (like the grotesque 
‘*a few lines further, I own ” for ‘‘ further down” of another quotation 
on p. 259), is shown by the fact that a capital argument is based on it.! 
(3) To the charge that he has wholly omitted the technical logical side 
of pragmatism, and has evidently not read essential parts of the litera- 
ture, M. Schinz replies: ‘‘I plead guilty ; there are many pragmatic 
writings which [ did not take the trouble to look up,” because he felt 
satisfied that no new argument could possibly be offered. It does indeed 
seem probable that if he had ventured on the logical aspects of his 
subject he would not have appreciated them. For (4) his reply to the 
protest that pragmatism does not set aside logic, but on the contrary aims 
at reforming the logic of intellectualism, is that ‘‘ nobody can ‘ reform ’ 
logic ; we find logic in us, we do not make it”. This may be correct 
introspection, but it hardly justifies the very queer ‘logic’ M. Schinz 
‘finds’ in himself. (5) It had been pointed out to him that psychologi- 
cal pragmatism was the root both of the ‘‘ scientific” and the ‘‘ moral ” 


‘Tt would seem to be characteristic that M. Schinz should not have 
delayed publication in order to correct these misquotations. For, as he 
had the courtesy to send the proofs of his appendix to the writer, they 
were at once pointed out to him, and he was implored to amend them. 
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pragmatism he was trying to oppose to each other : he thinks it sufficient 
to reply with a dogmatic denial that it can do away with their incom- 
patibility (p. 260). (6) He finally astonishes us by gaily admitting as 
his reply to the charge that he has tried to fight pragmatism with an 
ultra-pragmatic faith in the potency of falsehood, that his anti-prag- 
matism is in reality hyperpraqmatism (p. 268). After that who will 
doubt that in the good cause of the ‘ purity’ of truth Satan may be 
cast out by Beelzebub, and that rationalism must go to M. Schinz to be 
saved 
F. C. 


Modern Problems of Psychiatry. By Ernesto Luacaro, Professor Ex- 
traordinary of Neuropathology and Psychiatry in the University of 
Modena. ‘Translated by David Orr, M.D., and R. G. Rows, M.D., 
with a Foreword by T. 8. Clouston, M.D., LL.D. Manchester : 
University Press, 1909. University of Manchester Publications, 
No. xlvii. Pp. vii, 305. 


This book was well worth the trouble expended on this excellent trans- 
lation. ‘‘The many text-books on the subject of insanity which we 
already possess, deal almost exclusively with the clinical aspect of mental 
diseases, and we know of no work in the English language which treats 
of this question from the scientific, practical and social sides so clearly 
and so thoroughly. The work appears, too, at a time when the question 
of the necessity for the better teaching of the subject, for the carrying 
on of research in our asylums, and for a modification of the treatment of 
the insane and the criminal is becoming recognised throughout the 
country.”’ These words of the translators are perhaps fairly justified. 
At any rate, the book is lucid, critical, scientifically informed and 
practical. I know of no better text-book for conveying to the advanced 
student of morbid psychology a critical account of the whole range of 
ideas that direct the modern study of insanity. The problems are classi- 
fied as Psychological, Anatomical, Pathogenetic, Etiological, Nosological 
and Practical. Under Psychological Problems, the author attempts to 
dispose of metaphysical problems, but in a way that shows considerably 
more skill and philosophical competence than is usually found in the 
perfunctory ‘‘introductions” so common in this field. Prof. Lugaro 
aims at finding a ‘‘ determinism ” that will enable him to bring psychical 
phenomena under the law of causation, and this, after critical rejection 
of monism (materialistic, idealistic and relative), of dualism, and of 
scepticism, he finds in psycho-physical parallelism empirically regarded, 
not metaphysically. ‘‘ Consequently, the determinism of psychic pheno- 
mena, regarded in its strictly scientific sense, may become known 
indirectly through that of the mechanical, objective, and physiological 
phenomena which take place in the body and especially in the brain” 
(p. 56). A good deal of the metaphysical criticism seems to me super- 
fluous in a book of this order, but it is so well done, even as mere 
exposition, that it will provoke the right kind of critical thought in the 
student. The most valuable parts of this chapter are the strictures on 
the relation of psychology to practical observation of cases and the 
implied criticism of current methods. There are many good methodic 
hints. The other chapters are equally critical, but the same lucidity of 
exposition is steadily maintained and there is little that is not dealt with 
in the light of the latest research,—the neuron, neuroglia, stimulus, 
heredity, etc. ‘* With regard, therefore, to the heredity of acquired 
modifications of qualitative characters of the body—and the concept of 
hereditary transmission of acquired characters is usually limited to these 
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—it may be said that the scepticism of biologists of the Weismann school 
is more than justified” (p. 203). The whole discussion of the mechanism 
of heredity is excellent and not unimportant at the present moment 
when, obviously, the nature of Weismann’s criticism is little understood 
among alienists of standing. Indeed, it is difficult to select any part of 
the book that is not welldone. The Manchester University Press are to 
be congratulated on the make-up of the volume, including the plates. 
The ‘‘foreword”’ by Dr. Clouston relates the work effectively to the 
more familiar clinical studies of our own country. 
W. L. M. 


History of Medieval Philosophy. By Maurice pe Wutr, Professor at 
the University of Louvain. Third edition. Translated by P. 
Coffey, Professor of Philosophy, Maynooth. Longmans, 1909. 
Pp. 519. 


The present English version forms a third edition of the Histoire de la 
Philosophie Médiévale, of which the first French edition appeared in 
1900, and the second in 1905. The second was duly noticed in M1npb at 
the time of its appearance. A fair idea of its contents may be got from 
the Primer on Scholasticism in Messrs. Constable’s series of Primers of 
Philosophy, that little work being almost an epitome of M. Wulf’s volume. 
M. Wulf's work is, and, we are convinced, is destined to remain, the 
standard work on the subject of Medieval Philosophy, so little under- 
stood in England. Therefore we welcome it in its English dress, well 
printed and well indexed, a convenient book of reference. The transla- 
tion is well done. A careful scrutiny reveals only such minor blemishes 
as ‘Jacob Ledesma ”’ for James, ‘* Gregory of Valence ’’ for Valencia, and 
the unusual ‘‘ Pseudo-Denis ” for Dionysius. The author has done well 
to prefix a good sketch of Greek Philosophy. Plato is severely handled, 
but then a Thomist, like M. de Wulf, never can be a Platonist. None 
the less is it true that without Plato Aristotle would not be Aristotle, 
nor Augustine Augustine, nor consequently St. Thomas all that M. de 
Wulf now admires in the Angelic Doctor. The conspectus of Thomist Philo- 
sophy, in which M. de Wulf is a master, is one otf the finest features in 
his book. Very interesting also is the account of the transition through 
the Dark Ages of early Medizvalism to the fall day of Scholasticism in 
the thirteenth century. One might have pleaded for a little fuller con- 
sideration of St. Anselm’s ontological argument for the existence of God. 
That argument, condemned as it is by St. Thomas, serves well to mark 
the difference of thirteenth century thought from the thought of 
previous as well as of later ages. While philosophy lives, the dis- 
cussion of the Anselmic proof can never die. A feature in this third 
edition is the analysis of the thirteenth century Neo-Platonism of Witelo 
and Theodoric of Freiburg. Witelo’s work De Intellijentiis has been 
recently printed for the first time. St. Thomas once refers to it, with 
the remark that it is ‘‘of no authority’’. Witelo explains all things in 
the analogy of light, God being light essential, and all creatures light 
participated. Unlike earlier Neo-Platonists, Witelo is free from all taint 
of emanation and monism. The discussion of pre-Thomist scholasticism, 
sometimes called Augustinism (qu. Augustinianism /) in pages 266-267, 
lets one into the very penetralia of medieval thought. The sad decline 
of Scholasticism from the year 1400 onwards, and the blindness of the 
seventeenth century schoolmen to the new developments of physics, are 
honestly acknowledged by M. de Wulf, who, as chief of the Louvain 
school of Neo-Scholasticism, cherishes, we may suppose, his own hopes 
of a revival on better lines. 
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The Elements of Ethics. By Prof. J. H. Murrueap. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. London: John Murray, 1910. Pp. xiv, 296. 


In the new edition this well-known work has been brought up to date as 
far as its character as an elementary manual could permit, chiefly by 
additions in the middle and in the appendices ; attention has been paid 
especially to recent psychology and sociology. 

What strikes the reader at once is that the retained passages have 
been consistently condensed in style and that several minor passages 
of the old editions have been omitted. The old matter has been re- 
arranged to some extent, and the whole change has been in the direction 
of concreteness and simplicity. The additions make the manual more 
comprehensive ; for example, there is now a discussion of ‘* Ethics and 
Economics ”’ (§ 14), and—to take a larger portion of the work—a third 
chapter has been added to book ii., on ‘‘ Reason and Conscience,” 
dealing with the relation of developed interests and purposes to the 
authority of Conscience. It is in book iii. that we note the chief ad- 
ditions and alterations. Stoicism and Kant receive independent treat- 
ment ($$ 56-57) instead of the bare mention of the second edition (pp. 
123-124); there is a new § 73 on ‘The Social Organism,” and chapter 
ii. (‘* The Unity of the Good’’) replaces minor references in the previous 
editions. The suppression of the old $$ 78-79 on the Cardinal Virtues 
for a new chapter (book iv., chapter iv.) is noticeable, as it marks a 
return to the Platonic treatment adversely criticised in the second 
edition (p. 190). 

A summary of the argument is given for the first time (pp. 273-276). 
The four appendices are not altogether new, B and C being transferred 
notes, and D a discussion on ‘‘ Art, Science, and Morality” replacing 
the former note on page 202. Appendix A gives a short account and 
criticism of Mr. G. E. Moore’s principles. The bibliography and index 
have been brought up to date. There is no doubt that this thorough 
revision will add to the usefulness and the life of the work, which needs 
no introduction to teachers and students of ethics. 

R. S$. 


Philosophy as a Science. A Synopsis of the Writings of Dr. Pau Carus. 
Chicago : Open Court Publishing Co., 1909. Pp. ix, 213. 


This little book falls into three parts: an Introduction (pp. 1-28), 
written by Dr. Carus. and summarising his Philosophy of Science ; a list, 
with summaries, of his books (pp. 29-92); and a similar list of his edi- 
torial articles in the Open Court and the Monist (pp. 93-187). There are, 
further, an excellent index (pp. 189-213) and a frontispiece portrait of 
the author. 

The Introduction, already condensed to the limit of intelligibility, is 
exceedingly difficult to review. Dr. Carus gives paramount place in his 
thought to the distinction between form and substance. All science con- 
sists in describing forms and tracing their changes ; ‘‘ our very souls are 
form, and all that we do in life is forming and being formed ” ; pure forms 
are super-real ; the purely formal conditions which constitute the laws of 
nature are omuipresences and eternalities of unfailmg efficiency. An 
evaluation of pure form yields the distinction between formal sciences 
and sciences of concrete phenomena. The philosophy of science, then, 
uses the former as the organ of thought, and supplies to the latter the 
method of establishing truth, i.e. of securing adequacy of factual descrip- 
tion. It itself takes shape as a monism, to which the duality of mind 
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and body appears as a parallelism of aspects, not of independent realities. 
Every objectivity has its subjective aspect, potentially capable of develop- 
ment into feeling; the potential becomes actual, however, only by the 
interrelation and co-operation of subjective elements: here is the ex- 
planation of the origin and nature of consciousness. The conclusions 
thus reached are tested by reference to certain large problems (quality, 
causality, things in themselves, the pragmatic account of truth, immor- 
tality); and the essay ends with a consideration ot the relation of the 
philosophy of science to religion and art. 

J. WaTERLOW. 


The Moral Life : a Study in Genetic Ethics. By Dr. A. BE. Davies, Professor 
in the Ohio State University. Baltimore: Review Publishing Co., 
1909. Pp. xi, 187. 


This is the first volume of the ‘‘ Library of Genetic Science and Philo- 
sophy,” in which the Editors of the Psychological Review intend publishing 
articles too long for their Monograph Series. The present work seeks to 
determine the structure of the moral life in the light of recent psychology, 
without explicitly contributing to the phenomenology of Ethics. It may 
be noted that Dr. Davies does not think that Ethics, any more than 
Chemistry or Psychology, can be compassed by one man, and that he 
would not displace other ethical methods. This is a restraint pleasant to 
find in a book representing a definite scientific movement. He is firm 
also in defending Ethics from an absurption by Sociology (chap. ii.) ; the 
Moral Ideal is not the product of the sociologist’s social factors. From 
this the genetic treatment is developed, in chapters on ‘‘ The Moral Self,” 
“Motive: the Beginnings of Morality,” ‘‘ Motive and the Moral Judg- 
ment,” and ‘‘ Motive in Relation to the Personal and Individual,” with a 
discussion of freedom. These contain a sensible psychological treatment, 
with interpolated discourses on general problems. What is new in the 
book is pleasantly presented, without any mutilation or disregard of old 
truths. 

The printer might be more careful in future volumes of the series, 
and it would be advisable to accentuate the difference between the types 


einployed. 
R. 


Clavis Universalis. By Arraur Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Ethel Bowman. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1909. Pp. xxv, 140. 


This edition of the Clavis Universalis is an exact and verified copy of 
the essay as it appears in Dr. Samuel Parr’s Metaphysical Tracts of 
the Eighteenth Century (1837). The introduction and most of the 
notes are modified extracts trom a thesis written for the degree oi M.A., 
and accepted by the faculty of Wellesley College; the work was sug- 
gested and directed by Prof. Calkins, who has also supplied a few 
references, mainly to Aristotle, in the appended notes. 

All students of the history of philosophy will be grateful for the 
reprint. The hook has been practically unknown save to specialists ; 
and yet it is of high importance, as illustrating a path from Cartesianism 
to subjective idealism that ran, not by way of Locke’s Hssay, but through 
Malebranche and the Platonist Norris. 1 also has distinct possibilities 
for the class-room. A second edition will doubtless allow the editor to 
correct certain slips (Dugald Stewart is spelled Stuart throughout, and 
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Vincent of Lerins is duplicated as Vincentius, Lirinensis); she would 

further be well advised to carry out, in greater detail and completeness, 

the parallelism between the arguments of Collier and Berkeley. 
FRANCIS JONES. 


Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. iv., Prose and Poetry, 
Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton. Cambridge, 1909. Pp. 
xii, 582. 


The greater part of the volume deals with subjects lying beyond the 
official purview of Minp. It may be mentioned, however, that some 
interesting facts about Tudor translations of Greek and Latin Philosophy 
will be found in chap. i., ‘‘ Translators” (by Mr. Ch. Whibley), and 
that the whole of an excellent chapter by Prof. Sorley is given to ‘‘ The 
Beginnings of English Philosophy”. I do not know where else the 
general student will find so concise and judicious an estimate either of 
Francis Bacon or of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. I may also call attention 
to the careful characterisation of the former as an essay-writer in Prof. 
Routh’s chapter on ‘‘ London and the Development of Popular Litera- 
ture”. For the student whose interest lies mainly in the social sciences 
special provision is made in a chapter by Archdeacon Cunningham on 
** Karly Writings on Politics and Economics ”. 
A. E. T. 


La Renaissance de Droit Naturel. Par J. Cuarmont, Professeur 4 la 
Faculté de Droit de Montpellier. Montpellier, Coulet ; Paris, 
Masson, 1910. Pp. 218. 


By ‘the new birth of Natural Law,’ M. Charmont means the new atten- 
tion devoted to it, or rather perhaps the new footing on which he has 
placed it. The leading thought of his book is this, that while there is no 
scientific basis for Natural Law, still it must be upheld on the ground of 
practical utility. He speaks of ‘‘the impossibility of any rational and 
scientific justification of the idea of law and right”; ‘‘ we can neither 
justify this idea nor do without it” (p. 217). ‘‘ It is vain to pretend to 
found morality upon science” (p. 147). He quotes with approval M. 
Lalande : ‘‘ Out of a proposition, this exists, there is question of extract- 
ing We ought to do. Such an attempt appears the more impossible the 
more you think of it ; it contradicts all the laws of logic. Never out of a 
fact, a datum, an existence, can you make come forth a precept, a duty ” 
(p. 134). If this be true, there is no Deontology, no science of right and 
wrong—rather a strong denial. M. Charmont might reflect that the 
proposition, this exists, might conceivably take this form, this exists on 
condition of that, or this must be, if that is to be; also that there is a 
fullness of existence proper to each sort of being, and particularly of man ; 
and therefore in man such a possibility as the faliing short of the exist- 
ence proper to his nature. To damn with faint praise a great book, we 
venture to consider Plato’s Republic a tolerably successful treatise on 
Deontology, and his argument there an argument that does prove 
something. 

M. Charmont’s new basis of Natural Law is not science, but what he 
calls faith. ‘‘ If we can neither justify this idea (of Natural Law) nor do 
without it, we escape the contradiction only by making an act of faith” 
(p. 217). And by faith he means ‘‘the need to believe something that 
is beyond us’ (p. 132). He summarises with apparent approval M. 
Blonde! : ‘‘ Man by his action exceeds the data of experience : to satisfy 
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his craving, to keep the balance between will and power, he needs to 
believe in something beyond him. And this belief is an act of religious 
faith” (p. 165). This notion of faith is much in vogue with certain minds 
in France and Italy. Faith, thus understood, means an assent to what 
the Homilies call ‘‘a comfortable doctrine,” simply because it is com- 
fortable in the absence of evidence either way. This notion of faith is 
not far removed, nay, seems to be derived from, the notion of faith pro- 
pagated by the German Reformers of the sixteenth century, a notion not 
yet dead. The Reformers drew dreadful pictures of punishments to fol- 
low death ; but they took care to protect themselves by the doctrine of 
‘assurance’. They had privately found salvation, and were assured 
against eternal loss ; and the mere strength of this assurance, impossible 
to test in this world, and the comfort which it gave them personally, was 
the guarantee of its validity. This assurance, responding to a felt need, 
they called faith. And so M. Charmont uses the term, or, we should 
say, misuses it. The legitimacy of the assurance in question we do not 
here inquire into. Be it legitimate or not, we object to the name by 
which he calls it: we object, not so much to his philosophy as to his 
terminology. Let him call the act fideism, or pragmatism, or self-assur- 
ance: but the term faith is preoccupied, and should not be wrested to a 
new meaning. It has belonged to Christian theology for a thousand years 
as the first term in its vocabulary. By nothing has theology, philosophy 
and mental science generally, been so much thrown back as by the use of 
old terms to cover new concepts. It is like stealing your grandfather’s 
clothes and impersonating him. It creates confusion and misunderstanding. 

M. Charmont begins his historical review of writers on Natural Law 
with Grotius. If he had considered Grotius’s contemporary Francis 
Suarez, and his great treatise De Legibus, he might have found some 
better foundation than fideism for Natural Law. He would have seen 
one of his main objections to the science of such Law cleared away. I 
mean ‘‘the variability of the content’ of that Law, to which he devotes a 
whole chapter. He speaks of the ‘‘ fine fun” which the Historical School 
have made of the pretensions of that Law to be immutable (p. 168). 
A perusal of Suarez’ De Legibus, 1. ii., c. 15, might have gone a long way 
to spoil that fun. Most minutely does Suarez examine M. Charmont’s 
objection ; and the answer which he returns is, that the law is immut- 
able in so far as itis applied to one and the same content ; or, what comes 
to the same thing, that the law varies as the content. How far the con- 
tent may vary, is a further question. St. Thomas says that it varies as 
human nature varies, accidentally and on secondary details, but not 
essentially and primarily. These are his words: ‘‘ Human nature is 
changeable ; and therefore what is natural to man may sometimes fail to 
hold good” 20, q. 57, art. 2). conceivable way in which the 
Natural Law might be changed is the way of subtraction, that something 
should cease to be of the Natural Law that was of it before. Under- 
standing change in this sense, the Natural Law is absolutely immut- 
able in its first principles; but as to secondary precepts, which are 
certain detailed conclusions closely related to the first principles, the 
Natural Law is not so changed as that its dictate is not right in 
most cases steadily to abide by; it may however be changed in some 
particular case, and in rare instances, through some particular cause 
impeding the observance of these secondary precepts” (1¢ 2¢¢, q. 94, 
art. 5). There is human nature at par, and also human nature below 
par; and you cannot press the same law, identically in all its details, 
upon both. The Fathers of the Church, notably St. John Chrysostom, 
are full of this reflexion, speaking of the difference between the Jewish 
and the Christian dispensation. 1t is the oftice of the Christian Church 
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to maintain human nature, and with it the law of that nature, at par. 
There are difficulties in this discussion brought up by the study of his- 
tory, but they are not so insoluble as to overturn the whole theory of 
right and wrong, and reduce the grand science of Natural Law to the 
pitiful estate of a wholesome fiction. We opine that M. Charmont’s new 
birth of Natural Law must prove an abortion. Let him go back to the 
Roman jurists and their medizeval commentators, not but that there is 
much tv learn from later writers. M. Charmont, as the sailor would 
say, has got on the wrong tack. He makes one think, but he is an 
erring guide. 


Methodologisches und Philosophisches zur Elementar-Mathematik. Von 
G. Mannoury, Priv.-Doz. f.d. logischen Grundlagen der Mathematik 
an der Universitit zu Amsterdam. Haarlem, 1909. Pp. 276. 


This book is an attempt to deal with the philosophical questions raised 
by modern mathematics from a standpoint which is half Hegelian and 
half Kantian. On fundamental questions the author refers with approval 
to Mr. Bradley and Mr. Joachim ; on the axioms of Geometry he agrees 
in the main with M. Poincaré. His reading is fairly extensive, though 
not quite sufficiently so to prevent occasional errors. For example, he 
gives a proof of the equivalence of the two definitions of finite cardinal 
numbers, namely (1) as those that are increased by the addition of 1, 
(2) as those that obey mathematical induction starting from 0. These 
two definitions can only be proved equivalent by the use of the ‘ multi- 
plicative axiom,” which is not known to be true; but the use of this 
axiom in the proof in question is obviously unconscious. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with arithmetic, 
the second with geometry. Oddly enough, mathematical logic is dealt 
with in the second part, and its importance in connexion with arithmetic 
is overlooked by the author. All mathematics, we are told, rests on 
the notions of unity and plurality, in the sense that, although these 
notions are not simple, their genesis does not belong to mathematics. 
Certain difficulties are alleged to exist in the notions of plurality, and 
are accounted for on the ground that reality is one. The account of 
arithmetic appears in certain respects somewhat unsatisfactory. For 
exampie, the author admits that series depend upon asymmetrical rela- 
tions, but nevertheless holds that all simple relations are symmetrical. 
He endeavours, by a somewhat elaborate method, to construct complex 
asymmetrical relations out of simple symmetrical relations ; but his 
attempt does not appear successful, and it seems evident that every such 
attempt must fail. Again he assumes that in Mathematics ‘‘ existence ” 
means ‘freedom from contradiction’’—a view which, though widely 
held, appears untenable, if only because freedom from contradiction can 
never be proved except by first proving existence: it is impossible to 
perform a// the deductions from a given hypothesis, and show that none 
of them involve a contradiction. 

The second part of the book, on geometry—apart from the chapter on 
mathematical logic—is chiefly concerned with the question whether, and 
in what sense, geometry is to be regarded as derived from, or as ap- 
plicable to, facts of experience. The author contends (p. 126) that im 
so far as geometry includes certain facts of experience, it belongs to 
psychology, while in so far as it is mathematical, it is independent of 
experience and of ‘‘ fact’. An examination of non-Euclidean geometry 
leads to the conclusion (p. 244) that experience shows that our rulers and 
compasses are Euclidean (so far as we have yet investigated them), but 
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not that space is Euclidean : as mathematics, Euclid and non-Euclid are 
equally justified. A discussion of the place of rigid bodies in metrical 
geometry leads to the result that it is merely more convenient to treat 
platinum as rigid than to treat guttapercha as rigid, though the author, 
like M. Poincaré, does not attempt to show why it is more convenient, 
assuming it to be not more true. 

A merit of the book is the very full foot-notes, giving enough quota- 
tions from the authors referred to to enable the reader to appreciate 
their views for himself. 

B. 


Die Bedeutung der Tropismen fiir die Psychologie. Von Jacques Lors, 
Professor der Physiologie an der University of California, Berkeley, 
California. Vortrag, gehalten auf dem VI. Internationalen Psy- 
chologen Kongress zu Genf, 1909. Leipzig: Verlag von Johann 
Ambrosius Barth, 1909. Pp. 51. 


Prof. Loeb’s aim in this monogragh is twofold: he seeks to recapitu- 
late briefly the more important features in his theory of the part played 
by tropisms in animal behaviour, and at the same time to answer some 
of the difficulties which have been brought forward by zoologists and 
psychologists. The points to which our attention is specially directed 
are :— 

(1) The symmetrical (chemically as well as anatomically) structure of 
the animals in which the vast number of tropistic reactions have been 
observed. The results obtained by H. Jennings in experiments on 
Paramecium and the Ciliata, which has led to a description of their 
behaviour as ‘motion at random,’ are attributed partly to the asym- 
metrical structure of hese Infusoria, partly also to the fact that they 
are not sufficiently sensitive to the stimulus employed. 

(2) The necessity of abandoning a teleological interpretation of the 
significance of tropisms. Experiment has proved that in galvano-tropic 
animals the reaction occasioned may be directly injurious. Moreover in 
the pure tropism there is no ‘ acclimatisation ’ or ‘ preference ’ for one 
particular intensity of the stimulus ; Noll’s heterogeneous induction and 
changes in the point of reversion are due entirely to the presence of 
complicating conditions, such as a change, either in the inner state or in 
the environment of the animal, occasioned by the reinforcing action of 
katabolic or anabolic accelerators—c.qy. carbonic and lactic acid—or by 
the masking effects of simultaneously present tropisms. Suggestions for 
the psychiatrist and moralist are thrown out on the former lines. The 
absolutely mechanical nature claimed for the tropistic reaction at once 
excludes all possibility of learning by experience, and indeed modification 
of any kind, so that the whole burden of development rests with associ- 
ative memory, and this is to some extent admitted ; for— 

(3) Emphasis is again laid on the view that a scientific analysis (i.e. by 
reference to physico-chemical laws) of phenomena must not be based on 
tropisms alone, but that sensibility to ditference (Unterschiedsempfind- 
lichkeit) and associative memory must also be taken into account. 

This paper, though interesting, especially as illustrating how easily a 
tropism may remain undetected because concealed by other simultane- 
ously present conditions, is yet disappointing ; a description of tropistic 
behaviour is given, and its scope is shown to be possibly wider than was 
once believed, but little is really said as to the significance of tropisms 
for psychology, or their relation to consciousness and the developed will. 


M. 
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Das Erkenntnis Problem und Seine Kritische Lésung. BrRTHOLD KeErn. 
Berlin : August Hirschwald, 1910. Pp. 195. Marks 5. 


Anything less ‘‘ critical ” or less of a ‘‘ solution ” than this book it would 
be hard to imagine. The critical method for Herr Kern seems to consist 
not in criticism but in allowing that for every theory, however disparate 
and contradictory with each other some of these theories may be, there 
is something to be said. In the author’s own words, ‘‘In the critical 
system of knowledge nonspatial and spatial, immaterial and material, 
psychical and physical thinking, apprehension and description find their 
full and fair justification. We put the concept systems side by side, but 
allow them undisturbed to run through one another, wherever purposive- 
ness demands and favours this.” 

To review in detail the surprising results of this fine hospitality of 
mind would be wearisome. The author has a good sense of difficulties 
and problems. He sees the element of truth involved in the most diverse 
theories, but is at the same time always alert to see the impossibilities 
involved in following exclusively any one of them. His notion of a solu- 
tion is to say: Take them all at once and do your best. This may seem 
to be a parody of Pragmatism, but Pragmatism is itself one of the theories 
so treated. There is considerable insight in some of the detailed treat- 
ment of certain problems. The author has a wide knowledge of philo- 
sophical literature and of science, but seems to mistake eclecticism run 
mad for philosophic thinking. , 

A. D. Linpsay. 
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VIIL.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PuitosopHicaL Review. Vol. xix., No.1. J. A. Leighton. ‘ Per- 
ception and Physical Reality.’ [Many errors stand in the way of a true 
theory of perceptual reality : the separation of primary and secondary 
qualities, with its affirmation that only the former have objective cognitive 
value ; the assumption that the external world is known, not directly, 
but through the intervention of ‘ideas’; the belief that the cognitive 
relation of mind to physical reality must somehow be expressed in causal 
terms. We must begin by realising that perceptual experience is real as 
it is experienced, and we must recognise that this reality logically 
involves the thorough-going organic interdependence and correlation of 
perceptual object and percipient mind.] F. Thilly. ‘The Self.’ [Dis- 
cusses the various treatment of the self by descriptive psychologists : 
its denial, its inference, its physiological explanation ; warns against 
confusion of the sense of personal identity with the possible conditions 
of its appearance. introspection reveals a self that is aware of states, 
owns, recognises, remembers, connects them, and takes attitudes to 
them ; probably the self as thus revealed is in some sense substantial. | 
C. H. Williams. ‘The Schematism in Baldwin’s Logic.’ [Baldwin 
contends that the method of advance in meanings, in both the prelogical 
and the logical modes, is schematic or experimental in character. There 
is truth in this view, especially for the earlier stages. But (1) the position 
creates a dualism between perception and conception which can never be 
bridged. (2) Thought is not merely schematic, does not proceed merely 
by trial and error ; in so far as it is thought, it is guided by principles 
which are everywhere functional throughout cognition. (3) The em- 
phasis on experiment is simply a strong restatement of the older doctrine 
that the procedure of thought, all through its development, is to set up 
provisional hypotheses and then to test these by the farther facts and 
experiences to which they point.] J. E. Creighton. ‘The Notion of 
the Implicit in Logic.’ [A genetic logic must avoid both an atomistic 
and a preformational view of knowledge. Baldwin seeks to meet this 
requirement by emphasising continuity while he repudiates the implicit. 
The difficulty is that, without the implicit, there seems to be no logical 
place for continuity. Baldwin, it is true, distinguishes genetic from 
agenetic sciences, and affirms that the former do not admit of mechanical 
interpretation, but show real progression,—the emergence of something 
new, causally inexplicable from the events that preceded it. The dis- 
tinction here drawn, however, is in reality the familiar one of causation 
and teleology. Missing this fact, Baldwin appears to have missed the 
consequence that the teleological series is self-determining, and that 
there is therefore a legitimate use of the implicit, cognition being one 
continuous function which is exhibited in various modes and stages. | 
Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. 
Notes..—Vol. xix., No. 2. J. G. Hibben. ‘The Philosophical Aspects 
of Evolution.’ [Three questions of a philosophical nature were at once 
suggested by the Darwinian hypothesis ; and though their original form 
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has changed, they still claim attention in their modern guise. (1) The 
question of the common ancestry of man and the lower animals has given 
place to the question whether the present difference between them is not 
more, after all, than a difference of degree ; man, in fact, in this capacity 
for reflexion, exercises a gift that cannot possibly possess any ‘ survival 
value’. (2) The question of teleology in nature, negatived by Darwin, 
has given place to that of purpose in human nature. In fact, a process 
that shows no hint of intelligent purpose develops a product whose 
characteristic feature is purposeful activity ; the product then becomes a 
determining factor in the process ; and natural selection thus gives rise 
to a result which modifies and even defeats its cause. (3) The issue of 
mechanism and vitalism has been replaced by the controversy concerning 
the adequacy of the intellect to vital processes (Fechner, James, Under- 
hill, Bergson, Waggett). In fact, the activities of thought are akin to 
the organising forces of life ; knowledge is interpretation of life, and 
intuitive apprehensions, to be available, must be transmuted into intel- 
ligible forms.] W. M. Salter. ‘ Schopenhauer’s Contact with Pragma- 
tism.’ [There is a relative antinomy in Schopenhauer’s system. The 
root thing in man is will, and the intellect is subservient to the will, to 
its exclusively practical bent and aim : so far we are on pragmatic ground. 
Yet this invention of the will, created to serve its own ends, is a servant 
that can and must release itself from its master and assert its own right 
tobe. The intellect may be disinterested, will-less, contemplative ; and, 
in this objective and contemplative view of things, it lays the foundation 
of philosophy and of art. Art is the sensible representation of the ideas 
that philosophy states in concepts ; disengagement from will and self is 
the absolute condition of both. Schopenhauer thus begins pragmatically, 
but both in general and in his detailed view of philosophy and art rises 
above the pragmatic point of view.]| A. S. Dewing. ‘The Significance 
of Schelling’s Theory of Knowledge.’ [Traces Schelling’s relation to 
Kant, Reinhold and Fichte, and explains historically his interest in 
theory of knowledge. Schelling recognises three types of cognitive pro- 
cess ; transcendental knowledge, the form of knowing in which there is 
no differentiation of object ; particular intuition, which is concerned with 
limited individuals, grasps ideas and things, and is the first condition of 
a philosophy of nature ; and intellectual intuition, the highest state of 
knowledge, a synthesis of the two previous types, which represents the 
generality of mere knowing, the most abstract form of the cognitive act, 
and this same abstractness made concrete through the intuition of an 
object, the Absolute. The importance of the whole construction lies in 
the effort made to bring absolute idealism into accord with a theory of 
knowledge.] F. Thilly. ‘Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Association : The Ninth Annual Meeting, Yale University, December 
27-29, 1909.’ Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries 
of Articles. Notes. 


Review. Vol. xvii., No.1. J. A. Bergstrom. ‘Pen- 
dulum Chronoscopes and Accessories for Psychological Experimentation.’ 
[Description of two forms of chronoscope, mirror key, exposure appar- 
atus, face key, touch key and sounder.] D. Starch. ‘ Mental Processes 
and Concomitant Galvanometric Changes.’ [Record of changes in the 
resistance of the body to a weak electric current during the course of 
various mental processes. All forms of stimuli employed produced 
galvanometric changes ; the largest deflections accompanied conscious- 
nesses involving muscular activity or emotional shock, the least were 
observed for habitual mental activity and the process of visual attention. 
Degree of emotional intensity corresponded very closely with amount 
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of deflection. No theory is attempted.] H. T. Woolley. ‘The De- 
velopment of Right-Handedness in a Normal Infant.’ [In her ordinary 
activities, the child in question showed no sign of right-handedness until 
she had entered on her ninth month ; but at the beginning of the seventh 
month she picked up coloured objects, under experimental conditions, 
206 times with the right, 194 with the left hand, and 68 times with 
both hands, the right hand gaining as the work progressed ; and at the 
middle of the same month 40 out of 70 reaching tests were done with 
the right hand. Moreover, the object in the right-hand position was 
chosen in the first experiments 285 times, and in the second 56. Right- 
handedness is thus a normal phenomenon of physiological development ; 
it seems, from these experiments, to be correlated with the ripening of 
the speech-centre, and may possibly depend in some way upon vision 
(the writer appears to be unfamiliar with Gould’s work).] H. A. Carr. 
‘The Autokinetic Sensation.’ [Preliminary note upon extent and velocity 
of the illusory movement, uniformity of occurrence, types of illusion, 
appropriate eye-movements, influence of eye-position during illusion, 
ettect of previous eye-position, factors producing variability of direction 
(retinal rivalry, voluntary and involuntary eye-movements, objective 
movement of light, closure of eyes). There are three types of illusion : 
the point of fixation remains with the light, and shares in the illusory 
movement ; the point remains stationary, and the light moves away 
from it ; both move, but the fixation-point lags behind the light. Ap- 
propriate eye-movements occur with the second type, where the station- 
ariness of the fixation-point is therefore illusory, but not with the first. 
The author rejects the theory that involuntary eye-movements are wholly 
responsible for the illusion, and himself outlines a theory on the basis 
of the difference in conditions of observation from those of normal 
perception ; ocular attitude is the one link between the real and the 
conceptual space-worlds, and this is so modified under prolonged fixation 
that its directional significance is modified.] | Announcement. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Vol. xxi., No.1. J. P, Porter. 
‘Intelligence and Imitation in Birds: a Criterion of Imitation.’ [Full 
report of an elaborate series of experiments on birds (cow-birds, jun- 
cos, bluebirds, blue jays, Baltimore orioles, crows, and English white- 
throated, field, white-crowned, fox, song and tree sparrows). The birds 
were allowed to range freely in a large cage, within which was the puzzle 
food-box, to be opened by pulling a string ; a concealed camera allowed 
the taking of photographs at critical junctures. The author objects to 
the usual manner of studying imitation, according to which an animal 
that has unsuccessfully attempted a task is allowed to witness its success - 
ful performance from a distance, and then to return to it. He himself 
waits till a bird has learned to open the food-box in one of several 
possible ways, and then turns into the cage a bird that has learned to 
open it in a different way or that is altogether untrained ; the mutual 
influence of the two types of behaviour, or the symptoms of imitation 
in the untrained bird, are then carefully noted. Using this criterion, 
the writer found what he terms intelligent (as distinct from reflective 
or intentional) imitation certainly in the crow, oriole, junco, English 
sparrow and cow-bird, and uncertainly in the bluebird, and in the white- 
throated, field and song sparrows. The birds imitated other birds of the 
Same species more readily than members of different species, though 
the latter form of imitation occurred twice at least. The jays gave no 
evidence of imitation, though they showed ability to Meany E. Jones. 
‘The (Edipus-Complex as an Explanation of Hamlet’s Mystery : a Study 
in Motive.’ [An application of Freudian principles to the problem of 
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Hamlet. Hamlet’s hesitancy was due to an internal conflict between 
the acknowledged need to fulfil his task, the killing of his uncle, and a 
special but unconscious cause of repugnance to this task, a repressed 
jealousy of his father for the affection of his mother. The conflict is the 
echo of a similar conflict in Shakespeare himself: the play probably took 
form in the winter of 1601-1602, and Shakespeare’s father had died in 
September, 1601. Since this death may have had the same effect of 
waking old and repressed memories that the death of Hamlet’s father 
had on Hamlet, it is beside the point to inquire into Shakespeare’s con- 
scious intention.—The paper is written with much erudition, and with 
a wealth of literary illustration ; its persuasiveness must not be judged 
from this bare summary.] R. A. Acher. ‘Spontaneous Constructions 
and Primitive Activities of Children Analogous to those of Primitive 
Man.’ [Report, based on questionary returns, of children’s activities 
in relation to blocks, sand and earth, stones, snow, strings, points, and 
edges, modification of bodily form, clothes, striking, with parallels drawn 
from the life of primitive man.| L. R. Geissler, ‘The Measurability 
of Attention by Professor Wirth’s Methods.’ [Reply to Wirth’s critique 
(Psychol. Studien, v.) of the writer’s previous discussion of the subject in 
vol. xx.] Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar 
College. A. H. Taylor and M. F. Washburn, ‘xu. The Sources of 
the Affective Reaction to Fallacies.’ [Test of tive typically faulty argu- 
ments with some hundred women students. Unpleasant effects are due 
to content of ideas, falsity of statement, definite sense of omission, lack 
of equivalence of terms, indefinite sense of something wrong, personal 
attitude, dislike of formal argument at large. Pleasure is due to content of 
ideas, supposed correctness of syllogism, amusement, pleasure of discovery 
of fallacy. These rubrics are to be taken as guides to a detailed introspec- 
tive analysis.] H.M. Leach and M. F. Washburn. ‘xii. Some Tests 
by the Association Reaction Method of Mental Diagnosis.’ [Although the 
observer was instructed to conceal her knowledge, detection was possible 
in fifty-two out of fifty-three experiments. A reconsideration by an out- 
sider showed that reaction-time alone is a much safer guide than character 
of association alone. The best single criterion is the longest reaction- 
time ; the most significant associations are those that indicate misunder- 
standing of the stimulus- word in a way that would be practically impossible 
for an instructed observer, and those based on the sound of the word.] 
Psychological Literature. Note. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Vol. xx., No. 1, October, 1909. 
E. Albee. ‘The Meaning of Literature for Philosophy.’ [Literature 
is the most direct, the most inevitable, the most vital interpretation of 
life. It is not a theory of jlife like philosophy—as such it is almost sure 
to fail. But it is a dynamic factor in life which philosophy neg ects at 
its own peril.] C. M. Bakewell. ‘The Unique Case of Socrates.’ 
[Socrates was faced by a crisis that was at once religious and philo- 
sophical. He caught an inspiration of a way of escape. That inspiration 
gave rise to a new ideal. And—most outstanding point of all—he was 
himself a marvellously complete embodiment of this ideal.] J. E. 
Creighton. ‘Knowledye and Practice.’ [There is no true opposition 
between the intellectual and the moral life-—between the disinterested 
pursuit of ideis and enthusiasm for practical movements and reforms. 
Yet there exists a genuine and radical antagonism between the ideals of 
the scholar and thinker and those of the distinctively practical man. 
This applied more specifically to some of the problems of university life 
at the present time.] E. S. Ames. ‘ Religion and the Psychical Life.’ 
[Shows the naturalness, and the functional character, of religion as an 
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aspect of life; and indicates the application of this to particular phases 
of religious experience, such as faith and prayer.] J. W. Buckham. 
‘The Organisation of Truth.’ |The need of appraising and relating 
different kinds or orders of truth. This requires a principle of values. 
The touchstone or criterion of values is personality. Practical truth is 
of higher value than theoretical, because on the whole it is nearer to per- 
sonality.] R. M. Maclver. ‘Ethics and Politics.’ [Discusses their 
relation, and indicates the practical problem involved.] H.W. Wright. 
‘ Religion and Morality.’ [Religion is the third and tinal step in the 
organisation of conduct. It is the adjustment—going beyond that of the 
different impulses of the individual, and that of the individual to society— 
of man to the universe. This conception employed to throw light on the 
development of religion and its relation to morality.] Book Reviews. 
—Vol. xx., No. 2. January, 1910. J. H. Muirhead. ‘The Ethical 
Aspect of the New Theology.’ [Its fundamental problem is the recon- 
ciliation of immanence and transcendence, of the real and the ideal. 
This can be accomplished only through the conception of development— 
of the place which end or purpose occupies in life. Life consists in seek- 
ing to make actual what is as yeta mere potentiality or need ; and again, 
a need expresses an indwelling principle in what is already attained. 
‘The ideal is in the world just because it is above it ; it is recognised as 
above it just because it is already manifested in it.”] J. H. Tufts. 
‘The Present Task of Ethical Theory.’ [‘‘The aim ot this paper is to 
point out some of the reconstructions and new constructions which are 
called for in our fundamental ethical conceptions, if they are to maintain 
their scientific standing, to interpret the moral life of to-day, and to 
furnish guidance to education, jurisprudence, and other agencies of social 
reform.”] W. R. Sorley. ‘The Philosophical Attitude.’ [Finds the 
deepest problem and the final goal of philosophy in the reconciliation of 
the worlds of facts and of values. Neither of these can be reduced to the 
other. This view of the task of philosophy accords with the conception 
of the philosophical attitude as an active process in which the soul realises 
what is akin to its own nature.| T. Veblen. ‘ Christian Morals and the 
Competitive System.’ [A discussion of their relations in the light of their 
respective origins, and of their significance as principles of conduct at the 
present time. “Except for a possible reversion to a cultural situation 
strongly characterised by ideals of emulat:on and status, the ancient racial 
bias embodied in the Christian principle of brotherhood should logically 
continue to gain ground at the expense of the pecuniary morals of com- 
petitive business.”’] T, Jones. ‘Pauperism : Facts and Theories.’ [Deals 
with Poor Law reform, giving reasons for the view that the policy of the 
Minority Report is that on which the nation should concentrate its forces. ] 
C.W. Super. ‘ Ethics and Language.’ [Discusses the significance of 
the more important ethical terms as they are found in various languages, 
ancient and modern.] Book Reviews. 


JournaL or Puitosopny, PsycHoLoGy Scientiric MEruops.  vi., 
21. W. P. Montague. ‘May a Realist be a Pragmatist /—1Vv.’ ee 
Ontological Pragmatism or Humanism is interpreted objectively, the 
‘man-made’ character of reality really means ‘man-selected,’ and it is 
compatible with realism. Lastly, Logical Pragmatism cannot establish 
any correlation between degrees of utility and of certainty, though in 
general truths are useful. There ought to be tables of useful propositions 
to show in what proportion of cases they were true. Logical pragmatism 
however has no bearing on realism.] W. T. Bush. ‘The Sources of 
Logic.’ [If language is an instrument of intelligence and adapted to a 
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world which shows both substantive and transitive aspects, grammatical 
distinctions must have a real validity. Only the importance of the ver) 
must be recognised.] A. O. Lovejoy. ‘Pragmatism and Realism.’ 
[Points out in reply to Montague that the special nuance of pragmatic 
empiricism is instrumentalism and nominalism, and that it is essentially 
critical of the copy-notion of truth implied in realism and substitutes 
inter-temporal for trans-subjective reference. This either favours idealism, 
or a pragmatic alternative to idealism in which ‘ the traditional subject- 
object dualism is abrogated and transcended ”’.]—vi., 22. B. C. Ewer. 
‘ Paradoxes in Natural Realism.’ [In spite of them “it need not pre- 
tend to be more than a partial account. . . what it properly asserts is 
that as a careful statement of a universal naive belief, it is empirically 
satisfactory and logically self-consistent’’.] W.B. Pitkin. ‘Some neg- 
lected Paradoxes of Visual Space.—1.’ [The study of the blind spot pre- 
sents us with a sensible deupov: of pure extension and “the paradoxes 
here given perceptually are just what one must expect to flow logically 
from the hypothesis that the space we see is real space itself ”’.|—vi., 23. 
R. W. Sellars. ‘Space.’ [‘‘ Reality or nature is extended, organised 
and active, and consciousness is not excluded from it... but the flow 
of experiencing is not a stuff nor a thing alongside of other things. It is 
a variant in the changes occurring in that part of reality we call the 
brain.”’} H. L. Hollingworth. ‘The Perceptual Basis for Judgments 
of Extent’ [discusses a discrepancy between his experiments and those 
of Prof. Leuba]. J. E. Boodin. ‘ What Pragmatism is and is not.’ [It 
is simply the scientific testing of philosophic hypotheses, in default of 
which philosophy becomes a department of poetry. It therefore selects 
part of reality as that with which truth has to agree, and never aims at 
the whole. It is not necessarily humanism, nor productive of all sorts of 
satisfaction, nor does it admit an ultimate difference between truth and 
the test of truth. There is no dogmatic pragmatism.—A clear-headed 
paper. }—vi., 24. W. B. Pitkin. ‘Some Neglected Paradoxes of Visual 
Space.—u.’ [(1) That the continuity of the visual field is merely a product 
of blindness ; (2) that the group of extensions is essentially like a group of 
simultaneous tones, pressures or pains ; (3) that the logic valid for argu- 
ments about physical and geometrical spaces holds for visual space. All 
these pseudo-paradoxes are compatible with realism.] H. M. Kallen. 
‘The Affiliations of Pragmatism.’ |Criticises Lovejoy’s argument in vi., 
21, and points out that the peculiarities of pragmatic ‘nominalism ’ com- 
mit it to realism rather than idealism and are compatible with an epistemo- 
logical difference between ‘ knowing’ and ‘ creating,’ but does not discuss 
Lovejoy’s ‘ third alternative’.] V. Welby. ‘ Prof. Santayana and Im- 
mortality.’ {Comment on his personal view as expressed in vi., 15.]—vi., 
25. K. Schmidt. [Wants philosophy to be ‘‘ developed as a system not 
of individuals buat of life itself’’.] B. B. Breese. ‘Can Binocular 
Rivalry be Suppressed by Practice?’ [Not by B. B. Breese.] M. 
Meyer. ‘ An English Equivalent of ‘‘ Combinationsmethode”’.’ [It 
should be translated conjectural method.|—vi., 26. C. H. Ames. 
‘William Torrey Harris.’ [Obituary.] R. B. Perry. ‘A Division 
of the Problem of Epistemology.’ [The three fundamental pro- 
blems concern the relations between (1) the knowledge and the 
known, (2) the thing and what is known of it, (3) the person 
and his knowledge. Under (1) distinguishes epistemological monism 
and dualism, under (2) ontological idealism and epistemological real- 
ism, under (3) psychological idealism and realism.]—vii., 1. R. B. 
Perry. ‘The Egocentric Predicament.’ [Viz., the fact that all 
objects are relative to consciousness, proves nothing, and does not 
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prove ontological idealism, because it can never be eliminated. What 
difference (if any) being known makes to the being of things can 
never therefore be estimated in this way.| W. Brown, ‘ Educational 
Psychology in the Secondary Schools.’ [It is beginning to attract the 
practitioners despite the backwardness of the psychology of reasoning. | 
Ss. A. Elkins. ‘A Philosophical Platform from another Standpoint.’ 
Contains also a review of James’s Meaning of Truth by Prof. J. FE. 
Russell.—vii., 2. W. James, ‘Bradley or Bergson?’ [Suggests, apro- 
pos of Bradley’s article in Mrnp, No. 72, 7, that originally the watershed 
between them is a knife-edge, because both admit the priority of feeling 
and recognise that the way of philosophy is not that of life, and appeals 
to Bradley to ‘revoke’ and bury rationalism for good.] J. E. W. 
Wallin. ‘The Duration of Attention, Reversible Perspectives, and the 
Refractory Phase of the Reflex Arc.’ [Experiments tending to show 
that the so-called fluctuations of attention are only ‘‘ psychical correlates 
of bodily processes of fatigue and recuperation”.] W. B. Pitkin on 
the Ninth Meeting of the American Philosophical Association.—vii., 3. 
G. V. N. Dearborn. ‘The Discernment of Likeness and Unlikeness.’ 
[Experiments with ink-blots. Ideational methods proved inferior to 
‘feeling ’ criteria, ¢.g., 71 out of 100 being judged to be ‘similar’ to 
the same test-blot, though none by more than 7 percipients.| W. H. 
Kilpatrick. ‘A Phase of the Problem of Contingency.’ I Scientific 
method takes the world as determinable by substituting an ideal world 
with a finite number of distinct elements, for one which is apparently 
infinite and not exactly decomposable ; but if the actual world be infinite, 
it can never completely predict the future.]| A. Dewing. ‘Chance as 
a Category of Science.’ [Chance and law are relative to the success with 
which we find regularity in a scientific problem. ]—vii., 4. W. James. 
‘A Suggestion about Mysticism.’ [That mystical ‘ intuitions’ may only 
be “ very sudden and great extensions of the ordinary field of conscious- 
ness,” with a record of some experiences (of his own and of others). ] 
W. B. Pitkin. ‘Some Neglected Paradoxes of Visual Space.—1.’ 
[Disputes that psychologists have a right to regard the spatiality of the 
retinal image as a coincidence, and argues for a realist interpretation. | 
A. 0, Lovejoy, ‘The Treatment of Opposition in Formal Logic.’ 
[Points out that there are five denotative relations between the subject 
and predicate in a proposition, and that the four categorical forms are 
therefore ambiguous. |—vii., 5. R.M. Yerkes. ‘ Psychology in its Re- 
lation to Biology.’ [A plea for a strictly scientific study of psychology, 
even though “the current American psychology is a dismal mixture of 
physiology and psychology,” and its teachers are not agreed as to what it 
should be.] H.C. Goddard. ‘ Literature and the ‘‘ New” Philosophy.’ 
[Interprets James’s Pluralistic Universe as a call to philosophy to ally 
itself with poetry. |—vii., 6. W.P. Montague, ‘A Pluralistic Universe 
and the Logic of Irrationalism.’ [An elaborate review of James’s book, 
accepting the pluralistic metaphysic, but objecting to ‘ Bergsonian’ logic, 
that ‘‘ the intellect has no difficulty in apprehending change ”.] M. East- 
man. ‘To Reconsider the Association of Ideas.’ [** Logic assumes that 
the world appears infinitely various until thought discovers identities in 
it . . . but in evolution and life the world appears first a mere succession 
of identical experiences, and only with the development of the organism 
do differences appear.”] E, 0. Sissons. ‘ Egoism, Altruism, Catholism.’ 
[The last is wanted as a term to denote the considering of all claims and 
the conciliation of egoism and altruism, neither of which is moral as 
such.]} W. E. Hocking. ‘Analogy and Scientific Method in Phil- 
osophy.’ [A note.]—vii., 7. J. Dewey. ‘Valid knowledge and the 
“Subjectivity of Experience ”’.’ [Denies that ‘experience’ is necessarily 
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subjective, and that valid knowledge has any meaning ‘‘ save as based 
upon the specific detectable traits of those instances of knowledge enter- 
prises that have turned out valid in contrast with those that have turned 
out invalid,” and that there is ‘‘a problem of knowledge wberhaupt” in- 
stead of the discrimination of a good and a bad knowledge.] G, H. 
Mead. ‘ What Social Objects must Psychology Presuppose?’ _ [If 
meaning is consciousness of attitude, it must be primarily directed 
towards others.] E. B. Titchener, ‘ Attention as Sensory Clearness,’ 
[Replies to criticism by Woodworth.] Contains also a disclaimer by 
F. H. Bradley of the originality attributed to him by James in vii., 2, 
and a brief correction by James of the idealism attributed to him by 
Montague in vii., 6, with comment by the latter.—vii., 8. A. C. 
McGiffert. ‘The Pragmatism of Kant.’ [His postulates are quite 
pragmatic, created and made true by us and verified by moral experience 
in the realm of values (though not in sense-experience). Even his un- 
pragmatic a priori he finds in experience. In short, ‘as between the’ 
pragmatists of to-day and the intellectualists of either the Bradley or 
the Royce type he belongs with the pragmatists”.] W. B. Pitkin. 
‘Some Neglected Paradoxes of Visual Space.—1v.’ [Argues from the 
imitative reflex and the embarrassments of idealistic biologists (Driesch) 
that every one except the Christian Scientist, ‘‘ even the absolute idealist, 
must recognise that one must choose between no evolution at all and 
epistemological realism, at least so far as space is concerned”.] J. S. 
Moore. ‘Irrationalism and Absolute Idealism.’ [Against James. ] 
R. S. Woodworth reports on the section of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the New York Academy of Sciences. 


RevvE pE ler Janvier 1910. E. Joyau. ‘The 
Aristotelian Theory of Intelligence.’ [An interesting exposition of 
Aristotle's De anima, Aristotle obscure and incomplete. ‘‘ From an 
ontological standpoint, Being and Thought are identical. There are not 
several truths, and there are not several true knowledges. Aristotle 
then would not have admitted the distinction, to which St. Thomas 
attaches so much importance, between truth in things and truth in the 
mind. It would be more exact to say that the intelligence is potentially 
what the things are in reality.”] G. Jeanjean. ‘The New Pedagogy.’ 
[Comprises Pedology, the science of the child ; Pedonomy, the general 
theory of education ; Pedotechny, the practice of teaching. The doctor's 
right of entry into the school.]| A. Véronnet. ‘The Necessary Atom.’ 
[Higher Chemistry.] P. Charles. ‘Positivism.’ [Positivism in its very 
negations involves metaphysics.] E. Peillaube. ‘Object of Psy- 
chology.’ [It is high time to confine Psychology to the empirical science 
of conscious states, and to relegate the further Philosophy of Soul to 
Metaphysics. }—ler Fevrier 1910. Tandiére. ‘Concurrent Rights 
in the Work of Education.’ [Before Christianity came the infant’s right 
to live was not recognised. With the right to live goes the right to be 
brought up, educated, not merely instructed. The duty of educating the 
child, and with it the right to educate, rests primarily with the parents. 
“«The State,” says M. Clemenceau, ‘‘ will have too many children to be 
a good father.” Educational doings in France.] R. Jeanniére. ‘Can 
a Realist be a Pragmatist ?’ [Summary of four articles by W. P. Mon- 
tague in the Journal of Philosophy. By ‘ realist’ is meant the opposite 
to asubjective idealist. There are four pragmatisms : biological, psycho- 
logical, ontological, logical, all consistent with realism except the second, 
which holds that esse est percipi.] P, Charles. ‘ Riehl’s view of Kantist 
Realism.’ [‘‘ The idealist interpretation has become almost traditional, 
and yet its insufficiency stares you in the face in the very first pages of 
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the Critique of Pure Reason. The question is clearly formulated by 
Kant: How can we possibly have an a priori knowledge of things which 
are not produced by. thought ? Or, what comes to the same thing : How 
can there be synthetic judgments a priori valid for things ? The question 
loses all meaning, if there are not things independent of the mind.”] 
A. Véronnet. ‘The Necessary Atom.’ [‘‘ Thermodynamics, far from 
rendering useless the notion of atom and molecule, makes it pervade 
everything.”| P. Charles. ‘ Associationism.’ [Association of ideas 
affords no guarantee for our future experiences. Only a principle of 
causality, objectively valid, can do that. |—1ler Mars 1910. P. Rousselot,. 
‘Spiritual Love and [Kant’s] Apperceptive Synthesis.’ [By ‘ spiritual 
love ’ the writer means desire to find oneself and find God. ‘ Apperceptive 
synthesis’ is ‘‘ that characteristic property of the intelligent soul, whereby 
it reduces the multiplicity of objects to the unity of a sum total of 
consciou ness by the mere fact of perceiving them”. This ‘‘is done in 
the idea of being, the objective universal form of objects of thought”. 
A deep and perplexing paper.] Dr. Grasset. ‘The Defence of Life.’ 
[The resistance of the animal organism to strange and noxious invaders 
in health, also in disease.] C. Huit. ‘The Absolute, an Historical 
Study.’ [The Absolute not to be banished from philosophy. The 
metaphysical Absolute, that which is above all relation. The logical 
Absolute, that which is independent of all demonstration. The scientific 
Absolute, that which is permanent in the objects and laws of nature. 
Pre-Socratic Greek Philosophy of the Absolute.] G. Jeanjean. ‘ Peda- 
gogic Chronicle.’ [The bibliography of pedagogy in its most recent 
developments.] P. Charles. ‘ Kantism.’ 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHo.oair. ‘Tome ix., No. 2. O. Decroly et J. 
Degand. ‘ La mesure de l’intelligence chez des enfants normaux d’aprés 
les tests de MM. Binet et Simon: nouvelle contribution critique.’ [The 
authors have repeated, upon a number of normal children from two and 
a half to twelve and a half years of age, the tests recommended by Binet 
and Simon. They find that some of these tests are far too simple, some 
too difficult, for the age for which they are designed ; that some involve 
a purely mechanical repetition of memorised words ; that tests which 
appeal to knowledge gained from school or family environment are too 
numerous ; that the tests of immediate memory are too coarsely graded. 
They agree with Binet and Simon on the importance of distinguishing 
intellectual maturity from the ability rightly to use the degree of intelli- 
gence attained.] E. Claparéde. ‘ L’unification et la fixation de la ter- 
minologie psychologique.’ [Report presented to the Sixth International 
Congress : desiderata, principles, application of principles, illustrations 
from the spheres of general methodology, apparatus, notation of the age 
of children. ‘Translation of brief report presented by Baldwin ; forma- 
tion of international committee.] D,. Katzaroff. ‘ Qu’est-ce que les 
enfants dessinent?’ [Statistical report of the subjects of children’s 
drawings ; the children are distributed, according to sex, under the 
headings intelligent, unintelligent, attentive, absent-minded, active, apa- 
thetic. Universally, figures of human beings occur more frequently 
than those of animals, and animals more frequently than ships, railways, 
and flags.] Recueil des Faits: Documents et Discussions. J. Varen- 
donck, ‘ Les sociétés d’enfants.’ [(Questionary upon the subject of the 
bands or clubs formed by school-children.] E. Clapartde et M. C. 
Schuyten. ‘Comités internationaux de pédologie.’ [Note on the 
status of the two committees: that of the international congresses 
of pedology, headed by M. Schuyten, and the international committee 
of pedagogical psychology, headed by M. Binet.] L. Gretchoulévitch. 
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‘ [Ime Congrés russe de Psychologie Pédagogique, St.-Petersbourg, juin 
1909.’ F. Consoni. ‘Cours psycho-pédagogie expérimentale A 
Pérouse, 12-24 septembre 1909.’ E. Claparéde, ‘ Réve utile.’ [Re- 
cord of a dream by which the author was enabled to find a lost pair of 
pocket scissors.] Bibliographie. Notes diverses. 


Bd. liv., Heft 3. Von Monakow. 
‘ Neue Gesichtspunkte in der Frage nach der Lokalisation im Gehirn.’ 
[The paper opens with the proof that there are many discrepancies in the 
current doctrine of cortical localisation, and with a critique of the prin- 
ciple of vicarious function. The author then draws a distinction between 
chronic and temporary, or residual and initial symptoms, and between 
the localisation of clinical symptoms and the localisation of function. 
In explanation of the temporary clinical symptoms he offers the theory 
of diaschisis, i.e. of a special kind of shock, whose occurrence presupposes 
acute interruption of definitely grouped anatomical conductions in the 
central nervous system. We have to assume the possibility of dynamic 
secondary effects, arising especially in those fields of cortical and sub- 
cortical grey matter which, though they may be remote from the point 
of lesion, are connected with it by fibre conductions, and extending 
selectively to regions adjacent to the interrupted neurones. As regards 
function, the writer thinks that we can localise only elementary com- 
ponents, and of these again only those that subserve spatial orientation 
and the related motor responses to excitatory impulses.] F. Reinhold. 
‘ Beitriige zur Assoziationslehre auf Grund von Massenversuchen.’  [ (1) 
Since adults show a less differentiation of reaction-words than children, 
it might be thought that concordance of reproduction increases gradually 
with age. Experiments with 300 schoolgirls of different classes confirmed 
this hypothesis, though only roughly ; other factors than age are involved. 
(2) It is probable that every stimulus-word has its most favoured reaction- 
word ; such a reaction occurred in 30 to 155 cases out of 500 reactions. 
Co-ordination is very common ; whole-to-part appears oftener than its 
opposite ; at times no logical connexion can be made out. Most word- 
pairs of this sort associate in both directions, but not all, and not with 
equal strength.—In this section the writer publishes his results in full, 
as a contribution to a lexicon of associations, already begun by Saling. 
(3) The results differ in certain respects from those of Watt, evidently 
on account of the diversity of stimulus-material ; hence in future studies 
of association, the words employed should be given. It is possible 
that the frequency of a word in association varies with its frequency of 
occurrence in ordinary speech. (4) No general inference as to mental 
endowment can be drawn from verbal associations, though experiments 
often repeated may throw light on certain special aspects of endowment. | 
Literaturbericht.—Bd. liv., Heft 4 und 5. W. Kohler. ‘ Akustische 
Untersuchungen, 1.’ [An investigation suggested by the recent work of 
Meissner and Herrmann -Goldap, which refers the colour of musical 
instruments to the presence of formants. (1) Account of a novel method 
for the record of musical tones ; a tiny mirror is attached to the drum- 
skin, and the vibration of the membrane is photographed as that of a 
beam of reflected light. (2) The contraction of the tensor is tetanic, 
remaining unchanged with unchanged intensity of a continued stimulus ; 
degree of contraction depends upon intensity of stimulus, and in the case 
of a compound stimulus upon the intensity of the total wave-motion. 
These observations dispose of the accommodation theory ; but, in fact, the 
magnitude of the tensor reflex, in the middle octaves, appears to be abso- 
lutely independent of pitch. The reflex itself is consensorial. Its function 
is, like that of pupillary contraction, protective ; amplitudes are relatively 
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diminished, and heard intensities possibly reduced.—The maximal ex- 
cursion recorded for the umbo is 1/55 mm. ; the drum-skin responds 
certainly to tones as high as the c', but appears to grow the more sluggish 
the higher the tone. (3) Records of the tones of trumpet, French horn and 
tenor trombone confirm Helmholtz’ view that colour is determined by 
number and intensity of partial tones. ‘This colour must be referred, 
not with Stumpf to tone-colour, but rather to an interval-colour, which 
demands further investigation. Vocalisation, on the other hand, depends 
upon the presence of formants ; and simple tones, of the pitch of these 
formants, show the vowel-character.] P. Kullmann. ‘ Statistische Unter- 
suchungen zur Sprachpsychologie.’ [A study based principally on Heine’s 
Harzreise and Goethe’s 8. Rochusfest. The higher the average of unac- 
cented syllables included between two accented, the smaller is the number 
of monosyllables, and the higher the average number of syllables in a 
word. The uniformity of prose rhythm, expressed by the mean variation 
of these two averages, is governed not by any linguistic or stylistic law, 
but by mathematical probability. The number of monosyllables decreases 
in the order, conversation, drama, letter, narrative, treatise ; the average 
number of syllables in a word increases in the same order. Emotional 
writing has more monosyllables and a smaller average word-length than 
indifferent.| W. Poppelreuter, ‘ Uber die Bedeutung der scheinbaren 
Grosse und Gestalt fiir die Raumwahrnehmung.’ [The author empha- 
sises the need of a phenomenology of visual space, and discusses the 
space data of a room under the headings of apparent distance (from the 
observer), apparent magnitude (distance of points from one another), 
apparent form, distance, and depth. He then reviews the previous work 
on apparent magnitude, with especial reference to Hillebrand. (1) 
The most general determinants of the properties of perceptual space 
are apparent distance and (uniform) deviations of apparent magnitude. 
Since these two determinants themselves stand in a relation of emiform 
interdependence, we may get at apparent distance, and quantify its 
factors, by way of apparent magnitude. Five methods are outlined, 
which aim at an exact experimental comparison of binocular parallax 
and perspective : the former the chief factor on the side of (possible) 
connate endowment, the latter that on the side of acquisition. (2) Turn- 
ing from the question of analysis to that of genesis, the author criticises the 
theories of Hering and Wundt. He finds in children’s drawings which 
represent objects, on the basis of sensory content, as they would affect 
the percipient in the case that action were necessary, a transforming 
principle which may have led to the deviations of apparent magnitude 
and form. He suggests, further, that more may be made than is ordin- 
arily supposed of the analogy of auditory space perception. But the 
study of genesis must come after analysis.| Literaturbericht.—Bd. liv., 
Heft 6. G. von Allesch. ‘Uber das Verhiiltnis der Aesthetik zur 
Psychologie.’ [Lipps and Witasek maintain that ssthetics is essentially 
psychological in nature ; Cohn and Meumann, both experimental psy- 
chologists, affirm the contrary. Cohn stands for the normative character 
of westhetics ; psychology can never arrive at a selection‘ and gradation 
of esthetic values. _Meumann demands, over and above psychological 
analysis, the use of objective methods and the adoption of a specifically 
esthetic point of view. The author champions the psychological theory 
of wsthetics, and in so far confesses his adherence to the relativistic 
school. He offers an elaborate criticism of Cohn and Meumann, taking 
their definitions and formule term for term: into this discussion we 
cannot follow him. In a final and constructive section he declares that 
the principal problem of sesthetics is two-fold : the analysis of sesthetic 
contemplation (Anschawung), and that of the specific «esthetic reaction, 
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the sesthetic feeling. (1) The material for an adequate contemplation 
is furnished by simple and exact perceptions of the given sensory. data 
and their relations. These are immediately supplemented by certain 
processes in the observer’s mind, apprehensions, empathies, etc. A 
further stage of supplementation brings in material of the most varied 
kind : the intention of the artist, the significance of details: at this 
stage knowledge of the history of art plays its part, drawing attention to 
features otherwise overlooked, or itself furnishing commentaries and 
interpretations. This supplementary material has two restrictions, and 
two only: first, the intention must be fulfilled ; an intention ascribed to 
the given phenomena belongs to vesthetic contemplation only if and in 
so far as it finds fulfilment in them ; and, secondly, the material, to be 
zesthetic, must exert a positive or negative influence upon the affective 
reaction of the observer. (2) We have as yet no adequate psychology of 
feeling. We may say, however, that those persons are to be preferred 
for esthetic inquiries who evince a strong and well-marked affective 
reaction ; that the art-critic, while he is primarily concerned with the 
analysis of contemplation, should a'so record his feelings, and that the 
record will be valuable in proportion as his whole world of life and thought 
is transfused with the ssthetic atmosphere ; that individual differences 
of youth and age, north and south, deserve careful comparative study ; 
and that there is good hope ef an ultimate formulation of esthetic 
reaction as a uniform function of the concurrence of certain mental 
attitudes or dispositions with certain ideational complexes or processes. ] 
Literaturbericht. O. Klemm. ‘ Berichtigung.’ E. Duerr. ‘ Antwort 
auf vorstehende Berichtigung.’ [Apropos of a review of Klemm and 
Arps, Der Verlauf d. Aufmerksamkeit bei rhythmschen Reizen. | 


ZEITSCHRIFT FOR PHtLosoPpHIE PHILOSOPHISCHE Krirtk. Bd. 
exxxvi., Heft 2, 1909. J. Reinke. ‘ Uber Vererbang, eine Grundfrage 
der Biologie.’ [After giving an account of Mendelism as a typical in- 
stance of what is meant by heredity, the writer proceeds to a critical 
analysis of certain attempts to explain in what way the transmission of 
specific qualities from parents to offspring takes place, dismissing each in 
turn as no more than the substitution of one mystery for another, and 
finally proposes that heredity, as a universal law of life, should be assimi- 
lated to the laws of the conservation of mass and energy—with the obvious 
reservation that it only prevails within the conditions where life itself is 
possible.} Adolf Wagner. ‘Neo-Vitalism.—n.’ [Pursuing the train of 
thought started in a former article the writer contends for the legitimacy, 
as an analogical conclusion, of his theory that psychic activity accompanies 
life down to its manifestation in the elementary cell. In adhesion to 
Avenarius the necessity for maintaining an equilibrium between nutrition 
and expenditure of energy is emphasised as a mark of all effective ma- 
chinery, whether artificial or organic. Now in the engines we construct 
for ourselves this equilibrium is provided for by our own intelligent in- 
tervention, and therefore, according to Wagner, the presence of an 
analogous psychic providence within the organic cell may reasonably be 
inferred.] Karl Siegel. ‘Die Voraussetzungen des Mechanismus.’ 
[Mechanism as opposed to vitalism is the theory that the phenomena 
of life can be adequately explained by the laws of physics and chemistry. 
Now mechanical science involves two assumptions, (i.) that the total 
effect of a number of forces acting on any given point is precisely equal 
in magnitude and direction to the sum of their separate effects ; (ii.) 
that with equal forces the effect produced at any one moment of time is 
equal to the effect produced at any other moment. The first assumption 
is unproved, but seems to agree, so far, with what actually happens 1n 
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inorganic nature. The second is inconsistent with the evidences of 
memory afforded by organic matter and, for aught we know, may not be 
true of inorganic matter either. But the problem of monism remains un- 
affected by these considerations.] Karl Bohm. ‘ Die Wurzel der Ver- 
schiedenheit der philosophischen Richtunge:: und die Méglichkeit ihrer 
Vereinbarung.’ [There are two fundamentally contrasted ways of look- 
ing at the world, the ontological and the axiological. From the one 
int of view we tend to regard it as a series of objective states determined 
y the law of causation, from the other we consider it in reference to a 
scheme of subjective valuation. The errors, confusions, and conflicts of 
the various philosophical tendencies arise from an illegitimate transfer- 
ence of categories from the one method to the other. The writer il- 
lustrates his theory by what seems the not very felicitous example of 
utilitarian hedonism. According to him the error of this philosophy 
consists in determining moral values by the law of causation. But he 
does not explain why the Epicureans, who rejected unbroken causation, 
were hedonists, while the Stoics, who accepted it, were pes! Otto 
Jenssen. ‘Zur Analyse der Willenshandlung.’ [A close analysis of 
what happens in volition leads to the paradox that an unconscious re- 
presentation of the action to be performed is one of its necessary ante- 
cedents. And this opens the whole question of psycho-physical relations. 
The reduction of causation to invariable antecedence shows that it might 
conceivably obtain between psychical and physical processes. But with 
the conservation of energy a difficulty intervenes ; tor it cannot be ad- 
mitted that consciousness either increases or diminishes the amount 
transmitted to the muscles in an act of volition. The writer seems in- 
clined to take refuge in something like the ‘double-aspect’ theory.] 
Moritz Anthropos. ‘ Eine angebliche Autorschaft K. v. Hartmann’s.’ 
{Claims for the writer the authorship of two pseudonymous essays pub- 
lished many years ago and recently ascribed by Maywald to Hartmann. ] 
Rezensionen, ete.—Bd. exxxvii., Heft 1,1910. Alois Héfler. ‘ Erkennt- 
nissprobleme und Erkenntnisstheorie.’ Otakar Bastyr. ‘ Der freie 
Wille und seine Bedeutung in der Erfahrung.’ Karl Groos. ‘ Be- 
merkungen zum Problem der Selbstbeachtung.’ Rezensionen, etc. 


Rivista pi Finosorra. Anno i., Fase. 5, October-December, 1909. 
Guglielmo Salvadori. ‘ Natura, Evoluzione e Moralita.’ [The truths 
of morality can only be explained and reconciled with the laws of evolu- 
tion by recognising a psychic energy as inherent in the ultimate com- 
ponents of nature by whose gradual emergence and final ascendancy life 
and conduct are determined.] Ettore Bignone. ‘La misologia della 
presente cultura italiana.’ [A warning to the youth of modern Italy not 
to let themselves be misled by certain journalists into contempt for rea- 
son and despair of truth.] Giulio Natale. ‘ Storicismo ed Esteticismo.’ 
[Art passes through different historical phases, but except in reference 
to technique, it does not progress.] Michele Losacco. ‘ La rinascita del 
misticismo.’ [Mysticism, to suit the requirements of our age, must dis- 
card the asceticism, the ecstasies, and the self-annihilation of former ages, 
preserving the essential element of devotion to the eternal and necessary 
elements of life.] Autorelazioni, etc. [Th's section includes a brief but 
important study by Prof. Varisco on ‘The Enigma of Life’.}|—Anno ii., 
Fase. 1, January-March, 1910. A. Faggi. ‘ Le origini del Positivismo.’ 
[The inaugural lecture of the successor to Ardigd’s chair in the Uni- 
versity of Padua. The new Professor gives a general adherence to 
the principles held in common by Comte, Herbert Spencer, and 
Ardigd, but only accepts Comte’s law of the Three Stages with 
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considerable reservations. Its validity is ideal rather than historical. 
In the actual evolution of thought we find the stages transposed 
and even inverted. The genuinely scientific spirit of a Thales is 
followed by the metaphysical speculations of the Platonic school and 
by the theology of Catholicism.] Alessandro Chiapelli. ‘ Condizioni 
nuove e correnti vive della Filosofia.’ [According to this writer the 
tendency of twentieth century thought is to boil down all the con- 
flicting philosophical directions into a system of spiritualistic monism 
where, however, the claims of individualism are to be fully satisfied. 
The article abounds in misprints which make the text not only 
disagreeable to read but sometimes difficult to understand. One 
has to think twice, and even thrice, before recognising Emerson under 
such a travesty as ‘ Enevon’.] Carlo Formichi. ‘Gli Studi di Filosofia 
Indiana.’ [It gives one a rather unfavourable idea of this writer that he 
starts off by describing India as equal in size to Europe, whereas it is 
less than two-fifths the size. Nor does it alter our impression for the 
better when he subsequently quotes various absurd statements of Emer- 
son’s as if they were true.] Federigo Enriques, ‘ La metafisica di 
Hegel considerata da un punto di vista scientifico.’ [Treats Hegel’s 
philosophy (wrongly called ‘ metaphysics ’) as a product of Romanticism, 
that is to say, as inspired by mystical and poetic ideas, and developed by 
plays on words. This view seems to ignore the fact, well brought out by 
Haym, that Hegelianism was a Hellenistic reaction against the Romantic 
movement, deriving its form from the ideas of Greek philosophy. Nor 
is the word ‘acosmism’ appropriately applied to the dialectic system. 
Hegel uses it—falsely enough—in talking about Spinoza, but would not 
have accepted it as a description of his own position.] Francesco De 
Sarlo. ‘Sul concetto di natura.’ [Nature is the totality of phenomena 
revealed to us through our senses as constituting the outer world. But 
these phenomena are discovered to be linked together by laws of causa- 
tion in a way independent of our perceptions. Therefore nature is only 
intelligible as the object of a universal and absolute subject or spirit. 
This is the philosophy of Ferrier, to whom the writer makes no reference 
whatever. It is infected with the old fallacy of assuming that experience 
can be explained by something whose very existence seems to be incom- 
patible with experience.] Emilio Morselli. ‘ I] fondamento dell’ idea- 
lismo etico.’ [The modern subordination of intellect to morals derives 
through Fichte from Kant. ] 
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